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[.—RESOLUTION OE THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA, 
DEPARTMENT OE COMMERCE. 


(a) Resolution No. '260-T. (37), dated the 18th Jjine 1926. 

In their Resolution, No. 260-T. (15), dated the 27th November 
1924, the Government of India accepted the finding of the Tariff 
Board that the Indian Steel Industry vas at that date in need of 
further protection than was afforded by the duties imposed by the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act (XIV of 1924), and expressed 
the opinion that bounties not exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs in the aggre- 
gate should be given to the industry for one j’-ear from 1st October 
1924 to 30th September 1925. The Government of India also 
announced at the same time that, before the period indicated 
expired, the whole matter would be reviewed in the light of the 
circumstances then prevailing in order that it might be decided 
before the opening of the Autumn session whether it was necessary 
or advisable to place fresh proposals before the Assembl 5 ^ In 
pursuance of this Resolution, a bounty is being paid, with the 
sanction of the Assembly, on rolled steel manufactured in India 
subject to certain conditions. The Tariff Board is now requested 
to re-examine the whole question in accordance with the under- 
taking given therein. They will consider — 

(1) Avhether in view of the conditions of the industry and of 

the probable level of prices of steel articles the pro- 
tection afforded by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act 
to the manufacture of the articles enumerated therein 
should be supplemented beyond the 30th September 
1925 ; 

(2) if so, for which of those articles is further assistance re- 

quired and in what form and for what period should it 
be given. 

2. Eirms or persons interested, who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board, should address their representa- 
tions to the Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 


Onnnu. — Ordered that a copy of the above Resohition be com- 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in London 
and to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

(6) Resohition No. 38-T. (2), dated the 28tli March 1925. 

The Government of India have received a number of representa- 
tions to the effect that the development of certain industries in 
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India is liampered by tbe fact that tbe duty on tbe finished article 
is lower than tbe duty on tbe materials wbicb bave to be imported 
for tbe manufacture of that article. A list of sucb representations 
is appended to tbis Hesolution. Tbe representations will now be 
referred to tbe Tariff Board, It is requested to examine these re- 
presentations and any others of a similar nature which may be 
brought to its notice and to make sucb recommendations, whether 
general or special, as it thinks fit. 

2. Firms or persons interested in the above enquiry should address 
their representations direct to the Secretary of the Tariff Board. 


Ordeu. — Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com- 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in London 
and tlie Secretary of the Tariff Board. 

Ordei ed also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 
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II.— PRESS COMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY THE TARIEE 
BOARD ON THE 1ST JULY 1925. 

In tlie Re.soluiion of tlie Government of India in tlie Commerce 
Department, No. 260-T. (37), dated tlie 18tli June 1925, tlie Tariff 
Board vere -directed to re-examine tlie question of -tlie protection 
required by tlie Steel Industry. The two points specifically refferred 
to the Board were as follows: — 

(1) whether in view of the conditions of the Industry and of the 

probable level of prices- of steel articles, the protection 
afforded by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act' to the 
manufacture of the articles enumerated therein- should 
be supplemented beyond the 30th September 1 1925 ; 

(2) if so, for which of those articles is further assistance 

required and in ivhat form and for what period' should 
it be given. 

The steel articles which come within the scope of the' Steel Industi’y 
(Protection) Act fall under the folloiving: heads: — 

Rolled steel (including beams, angles, channels, plates,' bars 
and rods, sheets black and. galvanized,' rails and>fish- 
plates). 

'I’inplate. 

Wire and wire nails. 

Fabricated steel. 

Railway wagons. 

The present enquiry is limited to these articles, and it is not open 
to the Board to consider whether protection is needed by other 
articles Avhich were not protected b 3 ' the Act. The Board propose, 
however, when dealing with raihvay wagons, to investigate simul- 
taneouslj^ the question which has been separate^ referred to them, 
what, protection, if anj’’, should be given to the manufactuie oi 
underframes for railway carriages. 

2. When the Board last examined the circumstances of the 
steel industry they were limited by their terms of 'reference 'to the 
question what additional duties on certain kinds of steel were needed 
in order that the industry" might enjoy the protection intended to 
be given by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. On the present 
occasion the question what form the additional protection should 
take has been left entirely open, and thej-^ are free to consider 
whether additional duties or bounties best meet the circumstances 
of the case. In framing their recommendations, ■ however, they 
must be guided mainly by the decision of the Government of Indit. 
and the Legislature in January 1925 to proceed by way of bounties 
rather than -by imposing additional -^duties. At the same time 
(question may arise as to the source from which the money for the 
payment of the bounties is to be found, and the possibility of an 
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increase in tlie duties on certain kinds of steel cannot be altogetlier 
excluded. 

3. Tbe Board propose to take tlie oral eTidence of tlie JTata lxon 
and Steel Company and tlxe Tinplate Companj’- of India^ during 
tbe week ending tbe lltb July, and tbe evidence of tbe engineering- 
firms wbo are interested in fabricated steel during tbe following 
week. Other firms and persons wbo desire to give oral evidence 
regarding rolled steel, tinplate, wire and wire nails or fabricated 
steel should inform the Board of tbe fact at tbe earliest- possible 
date, and their written representations should reach tbe Board- not 
later than Briday, tbe lOtb.July. Tbe Board will also be prepared 
to consider written representations from persons and firms -Avbo-do 
not wish to give oral evidence, provided they are received not later 
than tbe 17tb July. Tbe oral evidence regarding wagons and 
underframes will be taken during tbe week ending tbe 1st of 
.August. All representations about wagons and underfi-ames should 
reach tbe Board not later than tbe 24tb July. During-tbis enquiry 
tbe Board will bear tbe oral evidence in their office at No. ] , 
Council House fStreet, Calcutta. 
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IV.— LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE TARIEF BOARD TO 
MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPART, LIMITED, 
CALCUTTA, DATED 2RD JULY 1925, REGARDIRG 
WAGOR BHILDIRG IR IRDIA, A COPT OF WHICH WAS 
FORWARDED TO OTHER FIRMS IRTERESTED IR THE 
IRDHSTRY. 

I am directed to replj^ to your letter Ro. nil C. I. R., dated 24tli 
June 1925, on tlie subject of tbe enquiry wliicli tbe Tariff Board 
liave been instructed to make into tbe Steel Industry. Tbe points 
lybicb tbe Board bare to consider are — 

(1) wbetber in view of tbe conditions of tbe industry and of 

tbe probable level of prices of steel articles tbe protection 
afforded by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act to tbe 
manufacture of tbe articles enumerated therein should 
be supplemented beyond tbe 30tb September 1925 ; 

(2) if so, for which of those articles is further assistance required 

and in what form and for what period should it be given. 

In accordance with these instructions the Board will be prepared 
to consider representations asking for additional protection for 
(a) fabricated steel and (b) railway wagons. Tbe question wbetber 
underframes require protection arises under a separate reference, 
but it will be convenient to dispose of it at tbe same time as tbe 
wagons. 

2. Tbe Board will issue at an eaidj’- date a short questionnaire 
about underframes, and a copy will be sent to your firm. 

« 

•3. As regards wagons tbe main questions are — 

(1) At what prices tenders for wagons have actually been made 

by firms in tbe United Kingdom and on the Continent 
of Europe. 

(2) To what extent tbe cost of manufacturing wagons in India 

has been reduced by tbe fall in tbe price of unfabricated 
steel and tbe rise in tbe rupee sterling exchange. 

On tbe first point tbe Board will endeavour to obtain complete in- 
formation from tbe Railway Department, but it is desirable that 
tbe wagon building firms also should give tbe information in tbeir 
possession. As regards tbe second point it would be useful if an 
analysis of tbe cost of an A-1 wagon at current prices could be given 
for comparison with tbe analyses on pages 330-1 and 434 and 437 
of Volume II of tbe Evidence taken in tbe first Steel Enquiry. For 
tbe rest, tbe Board will leave it to tbe wagon building firms to 
state tbe case for additional protection in tbeir own way. Tbey 
will no doubt draw tbe attention of tbe Board to any points in wbicb 
difficulty has arisen owing to tbe restriction of the bounties on 
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wagons to Es. 7 laklis in any one year by tlie Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act. 

4. I am to enclose a copy of tlie Press Communique wbicb. tlie 
Board bave published regarding the enquiry. * , * * 

The evidence about wagons and underframes will be taken during 
the week ending the 1st August. The Board will communicate to 
you the dates fixed for taking oral evidence as soon as possible. 

^ 0 4ft 
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T.— LETTER ADDRESSED BY THE TARIFF BOARD TO' 
THE BEN'GAL IRON COMPANY, LIMITED, CALCHTTA, 
DATED THE IITH JULY 1925. 

Ill accordance witli Die pronii&e made wlien jmiir rejiresentative, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, was giving evidence before tbe Tariff Board on 
Fridaj^, I am directed to say tliat the Board Lave considered tbe 
question wlietber tbej’- could accept evidence as to tbe pig-iron cost 
of tbe Bengal Iron Companj'- on tbe basis that tbe information should 
be treated as confidential and should not be published. In com- 
municating their decision I am at tbe same time to advert to certain 
points which seem to require further elucidation. 

2. The contention of the Bengal Iron Company is — 

(1) that protection for steel places Ihe Tata Iron and Steel 

Company in a position in which it can sell pig-iron at a 
price which leaves no margin of profit after meeting the 
cost of production or even involves an actual loss ; 

(2) that the Tata Iron and Steel Company have in fact, as a 

result of the protective duties and bounties, sold pig-iron 
in large quantities at unremunerative prices, and that 
this is the cause of the heavy drop in prices both for 
pig-iron consumed in India and for pig-iron exported to 
foreign countries. 

In ordet to make good this contention, it is necessary to establish 
by evidence certain points and to meet certain difficulties, and these- 
will be mentioned seriatim. But there is one preliminary question 
which must be dealt with first in order to clear the ground. If pro- 
tection to steel had been refused, and if, as a result, the Jamshedpur 
works had been completely shut down, then of c- arse there would 
have been a far smaller quantitj'- of pig-iron to be sold, and it 
might have been possible for the other manufacturers of pig-iron 
to maintain prices at the level at which they stood in the first half 
of 1924. In that sense it can be argued quite faii’ly that the grant 
of protection to steel has been unfavourable to the manufacturers 
of pig-iron. On the other hand, it is possible that the manufacture 
of steel at Jamshedpur might have been stopped, but the manufac- 
ture of pig-iron continued for the benefit of the debenture-holders, 
in, at any rate, the two blast furnaces most recently erected. In 
that case* the quantity of Indian pig-iron placed on the market would 
have been no less than it is at present, and the position of the 
other manufacturers would have been no better. It would not, in 
the opinion of the Board, serve any useful purpose in this enquirw 
to consider whether the discontinuance of steel manufacture at 
Jamsbedpui would have entailed the closing down of all the blast 
furnaces at that place. It is impossible to prove by evidence what 
the result of refusing protection to steel might have been, as regards 
the works at Jamshedpur, and it must remain an open question 
which opinion is the better founded. Apart from that, tbe Legis- 
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latiire lias decided tliat steel should be protected, and it is not open 
to the Board, ■vvitliin the terms of the reference made to them, to con- 
sider the larger issues on 'which the-^ had to advise in their original 
enquiry. The passing of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act meant 
that the manufacture of steel in India -was to continue, and it is 
■on that basis only that the Board can proceed. Reference has been 
made to the possible result of ■withholding protection only in order 
to sho-w that the Board understand -n-hat the contention of the 
Bengal Iron Company has been since the question -u'as first mooted. 

3. I am no’w to turn to the first brancli of the argument that 
protection for steel may enable a steel manufacturing company to 
■dispose of its surplus pig-iron at unremunerative prices. It is 
not quite clear what it -would gain by doing so, unless indeTBld it 
had embarked on a eamjjaign to drive its competitors out of the 
market altogether. It is conceivable, however, that a company 
which was able to sell its steel at a price which yielded a fair 
Teturn on the capital inA’estment might find it more profitable to 
•sell a large quantity of pig-ii'on at a comparatively low price than 
a smaller quantity at a comparatn'ely hign price, but the essential 
point seems to be that the manufacture of steel should be profitable, 
■w'hether the profits are the result of protection or arise in the ordi- 
nary course of business. If the profits on steel are small or non- 
■existent, unremunerative prices for pig-iron can only result in addi- 
tional losses. If, therefore, it is urged that protection for steel in 
India has led to an unduly Ioav price for pig-iron, it would seem to 
be necessary to show that the protection given was effective in the 
sense that steel was sold at a profit, for if no profits were made on 
steel it is difficult to see how the Tata Iron and Steel Company could 
benefit by selling pig-iron at a loss. In considering this question, 
therefore, the Board will have to take into account the actual posi- 
•tion at Jamshedpur during the year 1924-25, as regards the cost 
.and selling price of steel. The profit and loss account of the Com- 
qrany shorvs that on steel and pig-iron together, after meeting works 
■costs, head office expenses, and interest charges, the balance remain- 
ing -was insufficient to permit of an allowance for depreciation so 
large as the Tariff Board considered necessary. The inference 
apparently is, that, even with the bounties paid during the latter 
half of the year (amounting to Es. 29 lakhs), the average price 
received for steel was no more than sufficient (if it was sufficient) to 
-coA'er the all-in cost of production. 

4. The second branch of the argument is that the protective 
duties and bounties are in fact the cause of the low level of prices 
-of pig-iron. An important point here is whether in fact the prices 
nf pig-iron (a) in India or (b) for export are below the ier^ei at 
which the manufacturer can earn a profit. So far as the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company are concerned, the Board will endeavour from 
the materials at their disposal to examine the question. They would 
he glad also to have before them in -wi’iting the views expressed on 
this point by Mr. Ritzpatrick in his oral evidence, for, when figures 
are in question, it is not ahvays easy to do justice to the arguments 
used unless they can be studied at leisure. In addition, the Board 
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desire to empliasise again a point wliich was taken during tlie oral , 
evidence. Wlien a witness states that a certain price is nnrenin-‘ 
nerative and unduly low, it is natural to enquire wliat lie considers 
tn be a fair price, or tlie lowest price wbicli leaves any margin of 
profit, however small. The case of the Bengal Iron Company can 
hardly be complete unless they are prepared to give their views on 
this point, but the Board have neither the desire nor the power to 
press for an answer if the representatives of the Company judge 
it inexpedient to give one. 

5. It is in connection with the point referred to in paragraph 4 
that an enquiry’- was made w^hether the Bengal Iron Company were 
willing to inform the Board of the cost of production of pig-iron 
in their works. The question wms asked partly because a com- 
parison of the works costs at Kulti and at J amshedpur might throw 
light on the question whether the present prices of pig-iron are 
unremunerative, and partly because a price which might be sufii-* 
cient for one manufacturer might not suffice for another whose costs 
were higher. The Board do not think that information on this 
point which could not be published would be helpful to them, and 
unless, therefore, the Company can agree to publication, it will 
be better if the costs are not given. I am, however, to explain that 
it id only the total works costs which it is desirable should be used 
publicly, and it would not be necessary to publish the details. If 
the Company decide that the works costs can be given and treated 
as evidence in this enquiry, I am to ask that it may be stated 
clearly to what period they relate and, if more than one furnace 
was operating dui'ing that period, that the costs of each furnace may 
be stated separately. I am taadd that if the Company are unable 
to agree to publication, the j^,.'ird will nevertheless consider most 
carefully all that has been urged. The chief importance of pub- 
lishing the actual cost is that unless this is done, it is open to 
any one to argue that the Bengal Iron Company find present prices 
unremunerative because their cost of production is higher than it 
is elsewhere. The publication of the real figures might dispel this 
impression. 

6. The other points to which the Board attach importance may 
be more briefiy referred to. In three cases they are facts which 
might suggest the inference that the fall in price of pig-iron should 
be ascribed to causes other than the payment of bounties on the 
manufacture of steel. They are as follows: — 

(1) The fact that the blast furnaces in India (after deducting 
the pig-iron absorbed in the manufacture of steel) have 
a productive capacity far exceeding the Indian consump- 
tion so that export on a very substantial scale becomes 
necessary. 

Export had been going for several years before E’ovember 1922 
(see page 146 of Volume III of the Evidence on the Board’s first 
Steel enquiry), when the Indian Iron and Steel Company began 
to produce pig-iron. The twp blast furnace': of this Company ap- 
parently added about 300,000 tbns a year to the productive capacity 
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of tlie coTintiy (see page 147 of Voltime III of tlie Evidence). The' 
suggestion is that the very great increase in the output of pig-iron 
which followed would, in the ordinary course, have led to a very 
substantial fall in prices, both in India and for export, unless the 
manufacturers had entered into some arrangement to maintain 
prices by restricting the output. 

(2) The fact that from January to September 1924 the Tata 

Iron and Steel Company had 6 blast furnaces in opera- 
tion and from October onwards only 4. 

During the first five months of this period steel was not pro- 
tected and the passing of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act early 
in June was not followed by an increase in prices, but by a decline in 
August and September. The protection intended to be given by 
the Act was therefore ineffective. During the nine months when 
5 furnaces were in blast, the Company were unable to sell their 
output and stocks of pig-iron accumulated, until on September 30th 
they amounted to 134,000 tons. The accumulation of stocks, etc., 
on this scale might render it expedient to sell pig-iron at a sacrifice 
in order to clear them, but it is difficult to connect the accumulation 
of stocks with payment of bounties, since the 5th blast furnace was 
shut down at about the date from which the bounties became pay- 
able. and some weeks before it was known either additional pro- 
tection would be given or not. The Tata Iron and Steel Company 
in fact took steps to restrict their production of pig-iron at the 
commencement of the period during which they have received 
bounties on their steel. 

(3) The fact that the fall in prices did not occur (so far as the 

the Board’s information goes) until vSeptember or Octo- 
ber 1924. 

Dp till then the Tata Iron and Steel Company had apparently 
tried to maintain the prices both of pig-iron and of steel and did not 
change their attitude until the necessity of reducing stocks become 
paramount. In these circumstances the fall in prices would seem 
to be due rather to the pressure of circumstances than to the deli- 
berate adoption of a policy of price cutting in pig-iron as a result 
of profits on steel. 

(4) The fact that all blast furnaces of the Bengal Iron Company 

are smaller than the 4 bla-st furnaces most recently 
erected bj^ the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the 
Indian Iron Steel Company and that three of them are 
not only of small capacity but have not been modernised. 

This fact suggests that the cost of production in the Bengal Iron 
Company’s furnaces might be higher than elsewhere and that a fall 
in prices might be more severely felt. 

(5) If the manufacture of pig-iron at Jamshedpur were to cease, 

or if a condition were attached to the continuance of 
the bounty that the sales of pig-iron by the Tata Iron 
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and Steel Company -were not to exceed (say) 30,000 tons 
a year, wliat safeguard would there be against a com- 
bination of tlie other manufacturers to raise the price 
of pig-iron in India to the level at which it stood in 
tlie first half of 1924 or even higher? 

T. I am to explain that the Board have written at length in 
'Order that Ihe representatWes of the Bengal Iron Company may 
understand clearly what is in their minds, and may have an oppor- 
tunity of stating their case fully in the light of what has been said. 
'They recognise that the written statement of the Company had to 
be prepared at verj’- short notice, and thej- are conscious of the diffi- 
•culty that sometimes arises of explaining clearly in oral examination 
the exact point on which an opinion is desired. I am to express 
the hope that what has now been said will facilitate the preparation 
of any supplementaiy statement the Compan}’^ may wish to submit. 
The Board will welcome the Companj’^’s observations on all that has 
been said in paragraphs 3 to 6 of this letter, for it is only to elicit 
•these observations it has been wi-itten at all. 

8. In conclusion, I am to reiterate what has alreadj’ been said 
in paragraph 2 of this letter. If the contention of the Bengal Iron 
TJornpany were merely this that without protection for steel the 
manufacture of pig-iron at Jamshedpur could not continue, it would 
be outside the terms of reference and the Board could not consider it. 
B\it thej'^ are prepared to hear all that the Companj* can urge in 
;support of their view — 

(a) that protection for steel may enable a steel manufacturing 

companj" to cut the price of pig-iron, and 

(b) tliat the present prices of Indian pig-iron are unremunera- 

tive and are due to the protective duties and bounties. 



Evidence regarding Rolled Steel, Tinplate 
and Fabricated Steel. 
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Witness No. 1. 

THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — ^^VraTXEN. 

Sfatement I. — ’Representation, dated 9th 1 10th Junb 1925, to the Government 
of India, Department of Commerce. 

We have the honour to refer to the Government Resolution No. 260-T. (15), 
dated the 27th November 1924, paragraph 4 of which is quoted below : ■ — 

“ . . . . They (the Government of India) are further of opinion that 
these bounties should be given for one year from 1st Oci'ohor J.ist 
to 30th September next, that they should he subject to a limit 
of Ra. 50 lakhs and that before the period indicated expires, the 
whole matter should he reviewed in the light of the circumstances 
then prevailing in order that it may be decided before the opening 
of the autumn session whether it is necessary or advisable to place 
fresh proposals before the assembly.” 

The Honourable Member for Commerce, in moving the Resolution that the 
bounty be paid on steel manufactured in India between the 1st October 1924 
and 30th September 1925 subject to certain conditions, also stated that Govern- 
ment had in contemplation a review of the whole position in July and August 
1925. 

The Tariff Board have now addressed us as in the enclosed letter requesting 
certain statements and information in connection with the proposed enquiry 
and we are complying with their request. We have not, however, as yet either 
made any formal application to the Government of India for a further enquiry 
nor have Government issued any orders regarding this. 

The prices of foreign steel entering India as compared with last year when 
we made our original application have decreased considerably. As an instance 
we may state that the present c.i.f. landed price of Continental bars imported 
into India is Rs. 129'16 as compared with Rs. 145’5 as stated in our letter 
No. S.G.-844, dated 12th August 1924, while exchange to-day stands at Is. 6d. 
and has for some time stood at Is. 5-j-p to as compared -with 
Is. 5'53d. in September last year. Full statements showing the prices realised 
by the Company and the prices of imported steel are being prepared for the 
Tariff Board and will be laid before them. 

We also wish to invite the attention of Government to the price of rails 
imported into this country. The Tariff Board in their original report in view 
of the long term contracts into which the Companj- had entered with the Indian 
Railways did not recommend any increase in the duty on rails and recommended 
a bounty on their production of Rs. 32 per ton in the first year, Rs. 26 in 
the second and Rs. 20 in the third. In paragraph 116 of the first report of the 
Tariff Board it is shown that the reduction in the rate of bounty per ton was 
recommended for two reasons ; firstly, becau"=e of the lower cost that might be 
expected from the new plant and, secondly, because it ^vas e.vpected that when 
the long term contracts expired the Company would be able to realise a higher 
pi-ice in competition with British Standard rails than was provided in the 
contracts. This latter expectation has not been realised. It is true that 
British Standard rails supplied from England would to-day cost, according to 
the prices quoted in the trade papers, Rs. 144-83 landed at Calcutta. This is 
based on the prevailing f.o.b. quotation of £8-10-0 per ton. We are, however, 
aware that rails can be purchased in England for a considerably lower figure 
and, in addition, ive know that certain of the Indian Railways have purchased 
rails from the Continent at much lower prices. We can give the Government 
two instances showing how this operates. The East Indian Railway, according 
to our information, recently placed an order for 12028 tons of rails in Germany 
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juicl llic Ucnpnl Niifiifnir Enilwny, wlicn ««' uvre rc-nming our contrnct for 
llio present year practically insisted on a price of lls. 12f per ton on the ground 
that they could pureluise rails on the ConttJionl as cheaply. This price com- 
pares with an averaso price of Rs. 12.}-^ which was the averaRO price under the 
long tenn contracts. With the honnly at Its. 2() per ton it yields a price of 
Rs. loO foi‘ rails as cornjmred with Its. Jftl contcmphit<-d i?i paraRrapli 110 of 
the first Report of the Tariff Hoard for snpjdios outside the contrnets. As one 
third of our total jiroduction is rails it will he ohvions ho\c Ktent tho pffoct of 
•such a difference may he. It is, therefore, api)arent that the expectation that 
the Company would he able ns time went on to ohtnijt hiRher prices for its 
rails than were provided under tlm lonj; term contracts was not correct and 
tlmt it is more prohnhle that the priee will fall than that it will rise. We do 
not dc.sire to la,v any partieidar stross.on tliis point, hut we ur^p* that it .'-Itoiild 
he considered in docidinp the extent of further ns istamc to he Riven to the 
Company. 

For the reasons Riven we have the honour to rcfjnest that the Covermnenl 
or India would he idoasod to order that the further mifpiiry e-ontenijdated in 
tho Ro-olntinn which we have piloted should now he made. 


fUafrmrnt II. — Lcfirr, ilntri! iUr SCtth ./tine I02r>, in (hr Tririff lioarfl. 

We enclose heiowith five cojdc< each of statmnent.s RivinR tlie infornmtiou 
about the Tata Iron ami .‘'tctd Company, Limited, asked for in the memoran- 
dum enclosed with your hdtor No. 2o.‘l of 2.1th May nddre‘-.od to ns. 

I’lcaso acknowletlRe receipt. 



FORM 1 . 

Statement showing production despatches and stools from October, 192(1 to May, 192!}. 
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FORM I. 

Statement shoiving production despatches and stocJcs from October, 1924 to May, 1925 — contcl. 
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Statement showing orders haoled for certain classes of steel from October 192d to May 1925. 
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Statement showiw/ the orders hooked for each month fro)n Oeloher, 1924 to May, 192S, 

Heavy STRUCTimAL. 
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Heavy ; StructuhjVL — continued. 
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Light Stbuctghah — coniinned. 
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statement showing the orders hooked for each month from October 192i to May 1025. 
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Plates. — (Excluding CinouLAn ones) — continued. 
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Plams. — (Excluding Cmioulah ones) — continued. 
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Slalement showing the orders boolced for each month from October, 1924 to May, 1925. 

Black Sheets. 
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f^tateimnt ahoioing the orders hooked for each month from October, 1924 to May, 1925. 

Galvanised Sheets, 
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Galvanised Sheets — continued. 
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Enclosure X. 

FORM IV. 


Statement of Steel ingot production from October 1924 to Mag 1925. 


- 

Quantity or Steel 
Produced. 

Quantity on 
which the 
bounty of 
Rs. 20 a 
ton has 
been paid 
or is 
payable. 

. J 

Total 
amount of 
the bounty 
paid or 
payable. 

Open 

Herth. 

Duplex. 

Total. 

1924— 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons." 

Rs. 

October 



20,276 

11,835 

32,111 

+32,084 

449,176 

November 



18,381 

16,764 

35,136 

35,136 

491,890 

December 



17,930 

14,637 

32,467 

32,467 

464,638 

1925— 



• 





January . 



19,930 

18,023 

37,953 

37,963 

631,342 

February . 



17,393 

16,148 

33,641 

+34,081 

477,134 

March 



17,250 

17.266 

34,506 

+34,662 

486,268 

April 



16,392 

18,649 

34,941 

+34,769 

486,626 

May 



16,949 

20,111 

37,060 

+36,746 

614,444 


* Bounty; is paid on 70% of the ingot production as reported here. _ 

+ The mfierence represents rejeotions of steel ingots at works which the accounts 
office reported as soon as ingots were remelted. This accounts for previous excess and 
subsequent shortage. 


Enclosure XI. 


Statement (a) showing c.i.f. of British Beams without duty and landing charges. {From 
Messrs. Gibbon cfc ftj.’s Circulars.) 










Rate 

OF 


- 

— 




£ 

5. 

d. 

Exohanqe. 

Rs. 









5. 

d. 


1924— 











October 




. 

9 

12 

6 

1 

6 

128 333 

November 




• 

9 

5 

0 

1 


123 979 

December 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

6 

0 

1 

6* 

123119 

1925— 











January 





9 

6 

0 

1 

6+1 

123-979 

February 





9 

0 

0 

1 

5+V 

120'20£ 

March . 





9 

0 

0 

1 


120-026 

April 





9 

0 

0 

1 

Hi 

121 ‘Ool 

May 





9 

0 

0 

1 

Hi- 

120-416 
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Enclosure XII. 

Sta(eme7it (b) showing c.i.f. prices of British Angles without duly and landing charges. 

{From Gibbon's Gircxdars,) 



£ 

s- 

d. 

Eati: of 
Exchange. 
s. d. 

Rs. 

1924— 











October 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

12 

G 

1 

6 

128-333 

November . 

4 


• 

' 

9 

6 

0 

1 


123-979 

December . 

« 

• 

• 


0 

6 

0 

1 


123-119 

1926— 











January . 




• 

9 

6 

0 

1 


123-979 

February 

• 

• 


• 

0 

0 

0 

1 


120-208 

March . 

• 



• 

9 

0 

0 

1 


120*628 

April 

* 

• 


• 

9 

0 

0 

1 

Osi 

121-061 

May 

• 

• 


• 

9 

0 

0 

1 


120*418 


Enclosure XIII. 

Statement (c) showing c.i.f. prices of British Bars without dxity and landing charges. 

{From Gibbon's Circxilars.) 


— 

£ s* 

d. 

Rate of 
Exchange, 
s. d. 

Rs. 

1924— 









October 



• 

10 2 

6 

1 

G 

134-999 

November , 



• 

9 16 

0 

1 


130-680 

December 



• 

9 16 

0 

1 

CttV 

129-776 

1926— 






1 


1 

1 

January 



• 

9 16 

0 

1 


130-680 

February 




9 12 

G 

1 


128-666 

March . 



• 

9 12 

G 

1 


129-006 

April 



• 

9 12 

G 

1 


129-467 

May 



• 

9 12 

6 

1 


128-780 
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^Inclosure XIV. 

. Statement (d) showing c.i.f. prices of British Tees without duty and landing changes. 

(From Gibbon's Circulars.) 



£ 

S. 

d. 

Rate op 
Exohanoe. 

8. d. 

Es. 

1924— 











October 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 12 

6 

1 

6 

141 660 

Noromber 

« 

• 

• 

• 

i 10 

5 

0 

1 

CM 

137 382 

December 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

5 

0 

1 


13G 429 

1925— 











January 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

6 

0 

1 


137-382 

February 


• 

• 

• 

10 

2 

6 

1 

5^4 

136-902 

March . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

2 

G 

1 


136-706 

April 

• 

• 

. 

. 

10 

2 

6 

1 

OH 

136-182 

May 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10 

2 

6 

1 

OH 

135-470 


Enclosure XV. 

Statement (e) showing c.i.f. prices of British Steel Sheets (6', 7', 8' x3' X2dg) without 
duty and landing charges. {From Gibbon's Circulars.) 



£ 

5. 

d. 

Rate op 
Exchakoe. 
s. d. 

Rs. 

1924— 








\ 



October 

• 

• 

■ - 

• 

14 11 

3 

1 

6 

194-166 

November 

• 

• 

• 

- 

14 

10 

0 

1 

OH 

194-344 

December 

• 

- 

• 

• 

13 

17 

6 

1 


184-680 

1925— 









! 

i 


January 

• 


• 

• 

13 

10 

0 

■1 

OH 

180-941 

February . . 

• 


• 


13 

6 

7-6 

■ 

6fi 

177-390 

March . 

• 


• 

- 

13 

0 

6 

1 1 

1 

OH 

174-576 

April 

• 


• 

• 

13 

0 

0 

■I 

OH 

174-851 

May 

• 


• 

• 

13 

0 

0 

■ 

o-H 

173 937 
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Enclosure XVI. 

Statem&nl (/) showing c.i.f. 'prices of British Galvanized Corrugated Sheets 22g and 
2ig without duty and landing charges. {From Gibbon's Circulars.) 


— 

f s. 

d. 

Rate op 
Exohakge. 

5. d. 

Es. 

1924— 




■ 





October 

• 

• 

• 

19 2 

6 

1 

6 

254-999 

November 

• 

• 


1‘8 13 

0 

1 

®ST 

251-308 

December 

• 

• 

• 

18 16 

0 

1 

65 V 

249-507 

1925— 









January 

• 

• 

• 

18 11 

3 

1 


248-794 

February 

• 

• 

• 

18 G 

3 

1 


244-591 

March . 

• 

• 


17 12 

6 

1 


230-230 

April 

• 

• 

• 

17 16 

0 

1 


238«738 

May 

• 

• 

• 

17 16 

0 

1 

6 }S 

237-491 


Enclosure XVII. 


Statement (g) showing c.i.J. prices of British Galvanized Plain Sheets 22g and 24y 
without duty and landing charges. (From Gibbon's Circulars.) 


' 

£ 


d. 

Rate of 
Exchange. 
a. d. 

Rs. . 

1924— 









October 

• 

. 

20 

3 

1-5 

1 

6 

208-749 

November 

• 

. 

19 

5 

0 

1 

5-:e 

258-010 

December 

■ 

1 

19 

5 

0 

1 


25C-221 

1925— 








5 

January 

• 

. 

19 

2 

0 

1 


250-334 

February 

• 

. - . 

IS 

IS 

9 

1 


' 252 939 ■ 

JIarch . 

. 

• • • 

18 

5 

0 

1 


244-007 

April 

. 

t 

18 

6 - 

0 

1 


264-403 

May 

. 

• « « 

'I 8 

} 

0 

1 

5^5 

244-181 





- 
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:Enclosiire XVIll. 


Statement showing c.i.f. prices of Continental Beams without duty and landing charges, 

{From Baxter Fell's quotations.) 


— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rate of 
Exchange. 
s. d. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1924— 








■ 





October 

• 

• 

• 

• 

C 

11 

0 


6 

87 

6 

4 

November 

• 

• 

• 

• 

6 

10 

0 



87 

1 

11 

December 

• 

• 

• 

. 

G 

8 

C 

■ 

65V 

85 

8 

2 

1925— 







1 






January 


• 

• 

• 

6 

12 

i 

0 ! 

1 

Hi 

88 

7 

4 

February 



• 

* 

G 

12 

0 

■1 

Hi 

88 

2 

4 

March . 


. 

• 

- 

G 

12 

G 

■ 

m 

88 

12 

9 

April 


• 

• 

• 

6 

9 

9 

1 

Hi 

87 

4 

1 

May 


• 

• 

• 

6 

9 

0 

1 


86 

4 

9 


Enclosure XIX. 

Statement showing c.i.f. prices of Continental Bars and Angles without duty and land- 
ing charges. (From Baxter Fell's quotations.) 


— 

£ 5. 

d. 

Rate of 
Exchange. 
s. d. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1924— 



1 

! 








October 


• 

* 

C 8 

6 

1 

6 

85 

10 

8 

November 

• 

• 

. 

G 17 

. 6 

1 


92 

2 

3 

December 


. 

• 

6 14 

6 

1 

65V 

89 

8 

0 

1926— 











January 

• 

• 


6 19 

0 

1 


93 

2 

4 

February 

• 

• 


G 17 

6 

■1 

SU 

91 

IS 

1 

March . 

• 

• 


6 16 

6 

■ 

5 ii . 

91 

8 

7 

A.pril 

• 

• 


6 15 

6 

■ 


91 

1 

11 

May 

• 

• 


6 16 

0 

■ 

. Hi 

90 

6 

3 
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Enclosure XX. 

Siaietnenl sliotobig c.i.f, prices of ContinenUil Tees wUhoiit Auly and landing charges. 

(From Baxter Fell's quotations.) 


! 

£ 


d. 

Bate or 
ExonANOK. 
s. d. 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

1924— 












October ^ 


• 

• 

C 

18 

0 

1 

c 

92 

0 

0 

November 


• 

• 

7 

5 

0 

1 

“sT 

97 

2 

8 

December 


• 

. 

7 

2 

0 

1 

c* 

94 

7 

11 

1925— 












January 


• 

• 

7 

0 

0 



97 

2 

8 

February 


• 

• 

7 

4 

G 


^3-5 

96 

7 

11 

March . 


• 

• 

7 

3 

9 



9G 

5 

4 

April 


• 

• 

7 

2 

9 

■ 

5*jt 

96 

0 

0 

May 


• 

• 

7 

3 

0 

■ 


95 

1 

10 

10 


Enclosure XXT. 

Statement showing c.i.f. prices of Continental Plates (■j\' and up) without duly and 

landing charges. (From Baxter Fell's quotations.) 


— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bate of 
Exchange. 
s. i. 

Bz. 

a. 

4- 

1924— 













October 

• 


0 

• 

7 

15 

0 

1 

6 

103 

5 

4 

November 

• 


• 

• 

8 

0 

0 


5§^ 

107 

8 

7 

December 




- 

7 

17 

6 


CsV 

104 13 

1 

1925— 













January 




• 

8 

1 

6 



108 

3 

7 

February 




• 

8 

4 

G 



109 

13 

7 

March .. 

• 



• 

8 

0 

0 


5^ 

107 

3 

7 

April 

• 



• 

8 

0 

0 


6!4 

107 

9 

7 

May 

• 

• 


• 

8 

0 

0 


511- 

107 

0 

7 
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Enclosure XXII. 

Siatement showhig c.i.f. prices of Continental Sheets without duty and landing charges. 

{From Gibbon's Circulars.) 


(Size of sheets ; 

6 X 2 X 19 to 20 gauge X 112 lbs. 
6 X 2 X 14 to 18 gaugex 122 lbs.) 


— 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Rate of 
Exchange. 

6. d. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1924— 










i 



November 

. 

. 


. 

12 

1 

3 

1 


161 

10 

9 

December 

. 

. 

. 

• 

12 

15 

0 

1 

6^ 

169 

11 

3 

1925— 




1 





! 




January 

• 

• 

• 

j 

* 1 

12 

3 

9 

1 


163 

5 

7 

February 

• 

• 

• 

• 

11 

16 

7-6 

1 


167 

6 

8 

March . 

. 

. 

• 

• 

11 

12 

6 

1 


155 

12 

11 

April . 

. 

. 

< 

• 

11 

12 

6 

1 


156 

6 

8 

May 

• 

• 

• 

1 

11 

10 

0 

1 

6^ 

153 

13 

10 


Enclosure XXIII. 

Note regarding the use of Continental Steel in place of British Steel. 


Bails. 

Last tender for rails for E. I. Railway (about 12,000 tons) has been placed in the 
Continent. We tendered for this contract on 2nd December 1924 through Messrs. 
Tata Limited, London and quoted in sterling £9-18-0 per ton f.o.r. Calcutta. The 
price at Avhich we tendered was based on the then English f.o.b. price which was 
£8-10 per ton. They bought it under £8 c.i.f. Calcutta. 

B. N. Railway has obtained rails from the Continent at £6-10 f.o.b. Antwerp 
and on that basis they offered us Rs. 124 f.o.r. Tatanagar for their requirements 
of rails for the year ending 31st December 1925, as our long term contract -with 
them expired on the 31st March 1925. 

The Port Commissioners of Calcutta have recently accepted tender for Con- 
tinental rails. 


Continental Materials. 

We have a contract with the Railway Board for the supply of structural steel 
of B. S. speciffcation, but the Railway Board have informed us that if the Railways 
require any plates, bars or sejotions, the quality of which is not considered to be of 
importance, they should be at liberty to purchase Continental Steel, if it is cheaper. 

The M. & S, Railway was offere*d a contract for structural materials at below 
B, S. S. prices but did not accept and the cliief reason for this is that they use Con- 
tinental materials whenever possible. 

The N. W. Railway ordered bearing plates from us but their last order is for 
hearing plates made from Continental materials. 
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Enclosure XXIV. 


■Estimated Production of Finished Steel in 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


— 

1926-26. 

1926-27. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Rails .......... 

117,600 

130,000 

Heavy structural ........ 

28,800 

36,000 

Bar and Right Structural — 



(a) Old Bar Jlill 

24,000 

24,000 

(6) N«w Bar Mill ... ... 

60,000 

71,000 

Plate Mill 

20,400 

20,400 

Tin Bars ......... 

39,600 

39,600 

Sheets 

26,400 

30,000 

Sleepers 

2,400 

•• 


319,200 

. 357,000 


N.B . — In the event of a third Duplex Steel Furnnco being constructed, the in- 
crease in the production of finished steel might be expected to be 70,000 tons in the 
first twelve months of operations. 


Enclosure XXV. 

As regards stocks in the bazar, stocks of continental material in Calcutta have 
come down to somewhat below normal. This is due to the fact that the up-countrj’" 
demand in rounds, as distinct from rods, and other bar mill material for the U. P. 
and the Punjab is being monopolised by the Steel Co., and also due to the fact 
that as many of the dealers have lost money during the last year they are afraid 
to indent even those sections which the Steel Companj' cannot offer. 

Stocks in Calcutta, including stocks of Steel Co. manufacture, probably amount 
to about 12,000 tons. Stocks in Karachi were said to be heavy a few weeks ago 
and stocks in Bombay are about normal. Stocks in Karachi affect upcountry 
prices more than the stocks in Bombay. 


Statement III. — Sepresentation, dated 2nd July 1925, to the Tariff Board- 

With reference to Government Resolution No. 260-T. (37), dated the IStlr 
June 1925, referring the matter of further protection for the Indian Steel 
Industry to the Tariff Board for enquiry as to the amhunt of further assistance 
required, if any, and the form which such assistance should take, we submit 
the following ; 

2. This Company is of opinion that the protection originally proposed in 
the first Report of the Tatiff Board, accepted by the Government of India and: 
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the Legislative Assembly and embodied in the Steel Protection Act XIV ot 
1924 would, other things being equal, be sufficient. Two factors have, how- 
ever, disturbed the view then taken of the future of the Steel Industry in 
India ; firstly, the fall in foreign exchanges, more especially the fall in sterling 
exchange and, secondly, the great fall in the prices of Continental material 
imported into this country. The Tariff Board in their second Eeport, dated 
the 8th November 1924 found that the scheme of protection embodied in the 
Steel Protection Act had failed to secure its object and that Lirther assistance 
was necessary. They, therefore, recommended increases in the existing tai’iff 
which were intended to ensure a fair price to the Indian manufacturer. On 
that Report the Government of India recommended to the Legislative Assem- 
bly that a sj)ecial bounty not exceeding Rs. 50 lakhs per annum should be 
granted to this Company on 70 per cent, of the production of ingot steel at 
the rate of Es. 20 per ton of ingot steel produced between the 1st of October 
1924 and the 30th of September 1925. The Government of India considered 
that this sum of Rs. 50 lakhs represented the amount which the Company 
might expect to obtain from the increased duties recommended by the Tariff 
Board. 

3. In the Government Resolution referred to the Tariff Board are now 
asked to re-examine the whole question and to decide among other things for 
what period further assistance should be given. The first point which this 
Company wish to make is that whatever scheme is now devised it should be 
applied to the entire period covered by the Steel Protection Act and that any 
assistance given should take into account the whole of such period. The 
original scheme of protection was intended to ensure a definite programme 
for a period of three years. Circumstances immediately made that impossible 
but we think it is very desirable in the interest of the Industry and of im- 
porters and consumers in the country that the present enquir.v and any recom- 
mendations arising from it should cover tlie entire period and that no further 
enquiry should be made until the whole question is I'e-examined on the expiry 
of the present Act. 

4. The second point which the Company desire to urge is that the further 
assistance given should preferably' be by means of bounties as far as possible 
as they realize that continual alterations of a tariff once imposed are not 
advisable. They' suggest that the bounty should take the same form as at 
present, namely', a bounty on ingot steel. The system at present in force has 
worked without difficulty and is the simplest form in which such a bounty 
can be devised. 

5. The Company do not wish to put the case for further assistance any 
higher than that originally contemplated by' the Board in their first report. 
The prices at present being realized by them and which have been realized 
for the past eight months are considerably lower than those foiind by the 
Tariff Board on their enquiry in October last, though not siibstantially lower 
than the prices on which their recommendations were based. The statement 
below compares the prices then ascertained by the Tariff Board with those 
which have been realized by the Company since October 1924 : — 


• 

Average prices 
realized by' 
the Company' 
during 4 
months, June 
to Septe.mber 
1924. 

Average prices 
rea’ized by 
the I'onpany 
during the 

8 months, 
October 1924 
to May 1925. 


Re. 

Es. 

Bars 

158 

145-50 

Light structurals 

161 

141-03 

Heavy' structurals . 

153 

145-03 

All structurals 

156 

143-52 

Plates 

160 

146-77 

Light rails . . . . 

149 

134-22 



In that Report the Board assumed the future prices that might ho expected 
us folloTVS : — 

Bars Rs. 145 to Rs. 147 

Structurals Rs. 139 to Rs. 142 

Plates Rs. 155 

It n'iH be seen ho\y very accurate this forecast has been. We submit that from 
these figures it is obvious that good reason exists for the continuance of the 
assistance given from October 1924 to September 1925 and that the same 
bounty shotild be continued. There is no sign at present of any rise in prices 
either in England or on the Continent and, although there is little doubt that 
in almost every country steel is being sold for export at a price below the 
cost of manufacture in order to keep the Works running, there seems to he 
little expectation of a rise in the price in the next two years. Further, all 
the indications at present point to a rise in exchange the effect of which 
will be to lower prices still further. In view of these facts we urge that the 
least possible measure that can ensure the adequate protection of the Industry 
is that the bounty of Rs, 20 per ton of ingot steel on 70 per cent, of the 
production should he continued until the expiry of the Steel Protection Act 
in March 1927. The statement attached shows the actual difference between 
the prices originally contemplated by the Tariff Board and the prices now 
being realized. The total is Rs. 56’48 lakhs for 12 months. We would point 
out fui*ther that foreign exchanges have recently fallen very severely. In 
September 1924 French exchange was 558 francs and Belgian exchange 
690 francs to the Rs. 100. To-day in the case of France exchange is 778 
francs and in the case of Belgium 785 francs to the Rs. 100. We suggest that 
in consideration of this fall no annual limit should he placed on the bounty. 

6. Further, we desire to bring to the notice of the Tariff Board a new 
fact which has emerged as a result of the fall of prices on the Continent. In 
this connection we desire to refer to our letter to the Government of India, 
No. G.-650, dated the 10th June 1925, a copy of which was forwarded to the 
Board and we quote below the relative passage from that letter : — 

“ We also wish to invite the attention of Government to the price of 
rails imported into this country. The Tariff Board in their ori- 
ginal report in view of the long term contracts into which the 
Company has entered with the Indian Railways did not recom- 
mend an 3 ' increase in the duty on rails and recommended a bounty 
on their production of Rs. 32 per ton in the first year, Rs. 20 in 
the second and Rs. 20 in the third. In paragr.aph 116 of the 
first Report of the Tariff Board it is shown that the reduction in 
the rate of bounty per ton was recommended for two reasons; 
firstlj^, because of the lower cost that might hC expected from the 
new plant and, secondly, because it was expected that when the 
long term contracts expired the Company would he able to realize 
a higher jn’ice in competition with British Standard rails than 
was provided in the contracts. This latter expectation has not 
been realized. It is true that British Standard rails supplied 
from England would to-day cost, according to the prices quoted 
in the trade papers, Rs. 144'83. landed at Calcutta. This is based 
on the prevailing f.o.b. quotation of £8'10 per ton. We are, 
however, aware that rails can he purchased in England for a 
considerably lower figure and in addition we know that certain of 
the Indian Railways have purchased rails from the Continent at 
much lower i^rices. We can give the Government two instances 
shewing how this operates. The East Indian Railways, accoi'ding 
to our information, recently placed an order for 12,028 tons of 
rails in Germany and the Bengal Nagpur Railway, when we were 
renewing our contracts for the present year practically insisted on 
a price of Rs. 124 per ton on the ground that they could purchase 
rails on the Continent as cheaply. This price compares with an 
average price of Rs. 125-8 which was the average price under the 
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long term contracts. With the bounty of Rs. 26 per ton it yields 
a price of Rs. 150 per ton for rails as compared with the price of 
Rs. 181 contemplated in paragraph 116 of the first report of the 
Tariff Board for supplies outside the contracts. As one-third of 
our total production is rails it will be obvious how great the effect 
of such a difference may be. It is, therefore, apparent that the 
expectation that the Company would be able as time went on 
to obtain higher prices for its rails than were provided under the 
long term contracts was not correct and that it is more probable 
that the price will fall than that it will rise. We do not desire 
to lay any particular stress on this point, but we urge that it 
should be considered in deciding the extent of further assistance 
to be given to the Company.” 

The statement attached to this letter gives particulars of rails ordered by 
the Indian Railways since the introduction of the Steel Protection Act outside 
the contracts with the Palmer Railways and the Indian Railway Board. For 
the year 1924-25 our total orders outside the contracts have been 30,495 tons 
and our average price has been Rs. 163-82 including the bounty. The Tariff 
Board in paragraph 116 of their original report state that they expect that the 
effect of their proposals will be to give us a price of Rs. 187 per ton for rails 
during that year including the bounty. It will be seen that the price actually 
realized, including the bounty, was Rs. 163-82 per ton and on 30,495 tons the 
actual difference is Rs. 7,06,874. 

7. With regard to the current year, we have contracted to supply the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway at Rs. 124 per ton. This is in competition with rails 
obtainable from the Continent. We do not yet know what the total demands 
of the Bengal Nagpur Railway for this year will be but the average taken by 
them during the past three years has been 14,052 tons per annum. Excluding 
outside orders which are not now likely to he large, as the East Indian and 
the Great Indian Peninsula have now come under the Railway Board, the 
difference this year between the price estimated by the Tariff Board, namely, 
Rs. 181 per ton, and the price realized from the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
namely, Rs. 150 per ton, including the bounty, is Rs. 31 per ton or on 14,052 
tons of rails Rs. 4,35,612. 

8. The contracts with the Palmer Railways expire in March 1926 and the 
Steel Industry Protection Act expires in March 1927. There will, therefore, 
be a period of 12 months during which the price of" rails to the Palmer Rail- 
ways will not be governed by the contracts. For the year 1926-27 the price 
estimated by the Tariff Board outside the contract is Rs. 175, including the 
bounty. If our estimate that we shall not obtain a higher price than Rs. 124 
is correct, the total price realized by us for this period of 12 months will not 
exceed Rs. 144 including the bounty. We may add that one of the Palmer 
Railways has already asked us to quote our price for the year 1926-27 and we 
are in this position that unless we quote in competition with Continental rails 
the railwaj's may aJid very possibly will place the orders outside India. We 
have, therefore, informed the railway in question that we are prepared to 
supply them with rails of similar specification at Rs. 2 per ton less than the 
price at which they can land British rails in India or at the price at which 
they can obtain rails of similar specification landed in India from the Conti- 
nent provided they wish iis to quote in competition with these. In the 
interests of the Indian Steel Industry we are anxious that whatever the price 
orders should not be placed outside this country. 

9. If, therefore, the price of rails outside the contracts is taken for the 
year 1926-27 at Rs. 144 per ton as shewn above, the difference between that 
price and the estimate made hy the Tariff Board in paragraph 116 of their 
original report will be Rs. 31 per ton. It is difficult to estimate what total 
quantity of rails will bo ordered by the Palmer Railways in 1926-27. Their 
average requirements during the past three years have been 35,116 tons per 
year. On this figure the total difference to the Steel Company would be 
Rs. 10,88,596. As the Railway Board contract expires on the 1st April 1927 
we do not take it into account. 
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10. Cousidering these prices we ask that further assistance should he 
given to tliis Company and we suggest that the original bounty of Rs, 32 per 
ton should continue, for the period of tlie Steel Protection Act and should not 
he reduced as Avas originally contemplated. The suggestion will not make 
good the entire difference to the Industry but will place it in a position that 
should enable it to compete Avith Continental rails considering the very great 
reduction in rail costs Avhich Ave expect from the operation of the new plant 
.and Avhich has, to some extent, been achieved. We may here point out that 
Ave are not asking for this additional assistance on the ground that Ave cannot 
■comiJete AA-itli British rails of the same specification. The price of British 
rails of similar specification landed in India to-day Avould bo Rs. 144 Avhich, 
with the bounties originally contemplated, Avould yield us a much higher 
price. This addition may bo granted as a supplementary bounty. 

11. In conclusion Ave desire to make one further point. Prom the infor- 
mation AA'e have submitted it Avill be seen that our present estimate of produc- 
tion does not reach the estimated production given to the Tariff Boai-d. In 
the statement printed at page 158 of the original Report the estimated pro- 
duction for 1924-25 Avas 250,000 tons of finished steel. This has been achie\'ed, 
our production having been 248,000 tons in the past year. For the year 
1925-26 Ave had estimated a production of 335,000 tons of finished steel. Our 
revised estimate shews a total production of 319,200 tons. For the year 1926-27 
AA'e had estimated a production of .390,000 tons of finished steel. Our revised 
estimate AAdiich is noAv submitted shews a total production of 357,000 tons. 
We may point out, hoAvever, that our present estimates are A-ery conservative 
.and can be very greatlj' increased by a slight increase in capital expenditure 
during the next tAvo years and that the construction of a third .steel Diiplex 
FAirnace Avhich oaav Board of Directors is at present considering Avould ensAire 
n production of over 400,000 tons in 1926-27, if the construction of the furnace 
is commenced not later than October of this j'ear. But in the ])resent un- 
certain state of the Industry and before the Legislature has decided on the 
present enquiry the Directors do not feel justified in incurring additional 
■expenditure of this nature. If, hoAA’ever, full effect Avere given to the measure 
of protection originally intended by the Steel Protection Act and they were 
.assiAred of such protection for the remaining period during which the Act 
Avill remain in force, they AVOAild immediately consider every possible measure 
that could be taken for increasing the steel capacity of the Works for tAvo 
reasons : firstl3', Avith the present steel capacity it is impossible to adequately 
-emploj' the large modern Rolling Slills AA'hich have been constructed ; secondly, 
the Company has at present one Blast Furnace which is idle because the pro- 
duction of Pig Iron on a large scale has become unprofitable as this can only 
be disiAosed of by export. The increase in the steel capacity of the Works 
AVOAild immediately enable the Company to blow in the fifth Furnace and to 
use the Pig Iron produced from it for the manufacture of steel. Also the 
increased production Avould v'ery greatlj' reduce the overhead charges on steel 
and Avould enable the Industry to dispense Avith protection at an earlier date. 
The question is complicated by many factors but Ave can assure the Board that 
it Avill be thoroughly and carefully considered by our Board of Directors in 
the event of adequate protection being assured for the remaining period of 
the Act. 

12. We have already fovAvarded with our letter dated the 25th June 1925 
the statements for AA'hich the Tariff Board have called and shall be glad to 
knoAV AA'hen the Board desire to hear oral eA'idence. We propose to offer as 
•our Avitnesses Mr. J. 0. K. Peterson, G.I.E., a Director of tlie Agents’ firm 
and Mr. S. K. SaAvday, our Sales Manager, who will gii'e evidence regarding 
prices. 
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Jjnclosnre I. 


Statement showing the difference between the pnees originally contemplated 
by the Tariff Board and the prices now being realized on the estimated 
production for 12 months ending 31st March 1926. 



Produc- 

tion. 

Price con- 
templated 
by the 
Tariff 
Board. 

Prices 
now being 
realized. 

Differ- 
ence per 
ton. 

Total 

difference. 


Tons 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lacs Rs. 

Bar Mfll .... 

84,000 

180 

145 

36 1 

29-40 

Heavy structural 

29,000 

175 

146 

30 

8-70 

Plates .... 

20,000 

180 

146 

1 

34 ; 

6-80 

Blach slieetfl 

18,000 

230 

187 

43 

7-74 

iGalvanized sheets 

8,000 

345 ! 

1 

297 

48 

3-84 


Rb. 66-48 lacs. 


iCalcutta, the 3rd July 1925. 


Enclosure II. 

Statement shoxving orders boohed of rails for Indian Railways outside our 
long term contracts from 1st April 1924. 


Names. 

Sections. 

1 

Tonnage. 

Price per ton f.o.r. 
Tatanagar. 

'E. I. Railway 

i 

1 

lbs. 

93i-, 90, S8i, 
85, 75 and 74. 

22,865 

Rs. 

@ £9-18 f.o.b. Calcutta 
= Rs. 129 at li-. 6d. less 
Rs. 3 for freight. 

"E. I. Railway 

85 

9 

Rs. 165 

■G. B. S. Railway . 

30 

94 

Rs. 165 

■ 6. B. S. Railway . . 

60 

43 

Rs. 160 

B. N. Railway 

90 

7,494 j 

Rs. 140 


30,495 

at an average of Rs. 131-82 
f.o.r. Tatanagar. 


c 
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statement IF . — Supplementary statements, dated 15th July 1925. 

Witli re'fereiice to_ your letter Ko. 340, dated the 9th July 1925, Are return 
the copies of the evidence duly corrected. 

2. With regard to the President’s query regarding supply of rails to the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in 1926-27 the actual figures tvill be as follows: — 

If the Bengal Nagpur Railway were to take their usual supplies of rails, 
namely, 14,052 tons during the year at the price of Rs. 124 agreed upon 
between them and us, this with the bounty of Rs. 26 a ton would give us a 
price of Rs. 150 per ton as against the price' estimated by the Tariff Board 
of Rs. 181 per ton. The difference, therefore, would be Rs. 4,35,612 as 
pointed out in our representation, paragraph 7. Since, however, our evidence 
was recorded Ave> have received a letter from the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
informing us that they Avill probably not require any 90-lb. rails from us 
during this year. We enclose a copy of this letter for the information of the 
Board. If this expectation is correct we should not expect to supply more 
than a few hundred tons of rails outside the contracts, during the year 
1925-26. We doubt however, whether the anticipation is correct. . 

With regard to the year 1926-27. the difference in the case of the Palmer 
Railways is estimated to be Rs. 10,88,596 as shown in paragraph 9 of our 
representation of the 2nd July 1925. To this has to be added, as the Presi- 
dent pointed nut during the enquiry, the Bengal Nagpur Railway rails for 
that year. Taking the same average supply, namely, 14,052 tons, and the 
same difference of Rs. 31 per ton, the total figure .will be Rs. 4,35,612. 

If, therefore, the Bengal Nagpur Railway take no rails during the 
current year, the total difference to be expected between the 1st of October 
1925 and the 31st of March 1927 will be Rs. 15,24,208 to which should be 
added any quantity which the Bengal Nagpur Railway may take during 
this year. We think it would be safe to estimate this quantity at 2,000 tons 
making an addition of Rs. 62,000. The total figure may, therefore, be taken 
at Rs. 16 lakhs. Assuming a total ingot production of 741,720 tons between 
the 1st of October 1925 and the 31st of Jlarch 1927 this is equivalent to an 
addition to the bounty of Rs. 3'08 per ton. 

3. With regard to the information regarding limit of bounty required 
AA'e have alreadj' suggested a limit of Rs. 60 lakhs. 

4. Regarding the French and Belgian exchanges the information was 
given on the second day of hearing and is on the first page of the record 
of that date. 

5. We attach a statement giving tho production for the year 1924-26 under 
the Amrious classes as in Form I. 

6. We attach a statement showing the estimated ingot production for the 
first six months and for the last six months of tho years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

7. We attach a statement showing the use of pig iron for the manufacture 
of steel for the months April to September 1924 and for the months October 
1924 to IMarch 1925. 

8. We attach a statement showing the sales and exports of pig iron 
during the year 1924-25 and the average prices obtained. 

9. The same staiement gives the information regarding the present price in 
India for export of pig iron. 

10. Regarding Dr. Matthai’s question, we have brought up-to-date the 
statement regarding direct labour printed at pages 241-243 of tho original 
evidence, F'elume I. We enclose a copy of this statement. We also enclose 
a copy of a letter from our General Manager giving the expected Indianiza- 
tion during the 18 months ending 3lBt March 1927. The covenanted hands 
who will be dispensed Avith Avill be replaced by Indians. We trust this infor- 
mation is sufficient. 
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n. With regard to Dr. Slatthai’s question regarding, the Technical 
Institute, wo enclose a statement hy the Director of the Technical Institute 
shewing the use that is being made in the Works of the trained students 
from the Institute. We also enclose a statement shewing the orders booked 
for the month of June 1925 with the average prices as desired by the 
President on the 6th July. 


Enclosure I. 

i . t . 

BENGAL NAGPUR RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 

No. 26230. 

From — The Chief Engineer, B. N. Railway House, Kidderpore, 

To — Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, Jamshedpur. 

Dated the 11th July 1925. 


Subject : — Requirement of rails 90 lbs. during 1926-26. 

Dmn Sirs, 

With reference to your letter No. S.-11418-25, dated 16th March 1926, 
please note that as far as we can see at present we shall not require any 
now 90 lbs. rails in 1925-26. 


Enclosure II. 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Production Jor the year 1921-25. 

Tons. 


(1) Pig iron ... 

(2) Hea\’ 3 ' rails 

(3) Second class rails . 

(4) Heavy struct . 

(5) Light struct 

(6) Bars 

(7) Fishplates 

(8) Light rails 

(9) Sheet bars (tin bars) 

(10) Plates , ■ . 

(11) Black sheets 


(12) Galvanized sheets 


552,691 

109,278 

20,028 

29,915 

13,986 

31,641 

6,026 

2,864 

29,660 

18,286 

5,735 (includes sheets 
used for pro- 
ducing galva- 
nised sheets). 


1,865 

Total finished steel (columns 2 and 4 to 11) . 247,280 


C 2 
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Enclosure III. 


.Statement showing the estimated production of steel ingots for each period 
of six months commencing from 1st April 1925 to 31st March 1927. 


0 months to 30th September 1925 

6 months to 31st March 1926 . 

Open Hearth. 

Tons. 

. 17,000 
. 18,660 

Duplex. 

Tons. 

19,000 

21,600 

Total.. 

Tons. 

36,000 

40,060 


17,780 

20,250 

38,030' 

0 months- to 30th September 1926 . 

8 months to Slst March 1927 . 

. 17,000 
. 18,560 

22,000 

26,000 

39,000' 

44,660 


17,780 

24,000 

41,780' 


Enclosure IV. 


Vonsirmption of pig iron in the Works from April 1924 to September 1924- 
and October 1924 to March 1925. 


\ 


April 1924 ....... 

May 1924 

J une 1924 

July 1924 

August 1924 

September 1924 

Total for 6 months 

October 1924 

November 1924 

December 1924 

January 1925 

February 1925 . . . .... 

aiarch 1925 

Total for 6 months 

Total consumption of pig iron in 1924-26 


Tons. 

. , 27,384 
. 29,241 

. 24,618 

. 32,418- 

. 26,644 

. 24,988- 


. 165,292- 


27,40r 

32,612 

28,330- 

34,125 

31,159 

32,460- 


. 186,098- 


. 361^385- 
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Enclosure V. 


Statement showing total quantity of pig iron sold in 192i-25 the average price 
realised and the present price in India, for export. 


0) Total quantity of pig iron despatched 

during 1924-25 

Average price realised . . , . 

Quantity sold for export . . . . 

Quantity sold in India 

(2) Indian price of pig iron April to December 

1924 . 

Present prices for Indian requirements . 

(3) Ex^iort price at present . . . . 


184,630 tons. 

Rs. 48-13 per ton f.o.r. 
Tatanagar. 

133,242 tons at Rs. 46-5-3 
per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

61,288 tons at Rs. 56-4-3 
per ton f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

Rs. 57 to Rs. 72 per ton 
f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

Rs. 41 to Rs. 43 per ton 
f.o.r. Tatanagar. 

At Rs. 39 per ton f.o.b. 
Calcutta for large quan- 
tities. 

The price however depends 
on exchange. 
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Xew Rail ^Ull (East) . . .>1,772 ., 0 DOl 510 .. 107 9 uiontlis in 1921-25. 

Bar lliils (West) . . . 41,200 30,799 3 1 973 813 070 811 12 42 

.Merchant Jliil (East) . . .. 19,090 .. 5 .. 323 .330 .. GO 10 months la 1924-23, 

Plate .Mill .... 22,207 18,285 :> 4 178 191 183 195 122 94 

SheetMill .... .. 5,735 .. 06 .. 935 .. 1,000 .. 0 1 months in 1921-25. 



Enclosure VII. 
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No. L-1889. 


Dated the 1925. 


J. C. K. PETERSON, Esq., C.I.E., Jamshedpur. 


Dmit, Sm, 

"With reference to your note regarding information for the Tariff Board 
regarding the expected Indianization during the 18 months ending March 
31st, 1927, wish to say that since the 1st of September last year to Ist of 
April 1925, 18 Covenanted hands have been dispensed with, who will not he 
replaced by Europeans. Prom the 1st of April 1925 to the 31st March 1927, 
we expect to dispense with a further 20 to 26 ; out of these. 

One will he from the General Staff. 

One will he from the Mechanical Staff. 

One will ho from the Brick Staff. 

Two will he from the Bessemer, and 

16 to 20 will he from the Rolling Mills. 

Yours truly, 

' The Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ld., 

C. A. ALEXANDER, 

General Manager. 


Enclosure VIII. 

THE JAMSHEDPUR TECHNIC.VL INSTITUTE. 

'Notes on Technical Institute Apprentices. 

The attached statements give particulars showing the arrangement of the 
Apprentices and passed Apprentices in the Works. 

We have recruited 91 men since 1921 and have 69 on our hooks now. 
The number of rejections per annum is falling off and it is probable that our 
per cent, of successes will increase if we continue to maintain our recruiting 
standards. Of the first 23 men recruited in 1921, 13 have been given emplo 5 ’- 
ment with the Company and 2 with the Mysore Distilleries. 

All the 13 men taken on by the Steel Company are receiving favourable 
reports from the Works as regards their usefulness and progress and in the 
majority of cases the personal results are beyond what was generally expected 
in the time available. 

The apprentices, right the way through from the juniors upwards, are 
getting every encouragement. The trouble and interest that the skilled 
hands are taking in the case of any Technical Institrite boy who is willing 
to .work is remarkable. 

Director, 

Jamshedpur Technical Instiiutc. 

J-iJISHEDPUR, 
nth July 1925. 
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Enclosure IX. 

THE JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Statement showing Designation and Work of the 4th year men who have 
received a Contract on completion of their Apprenticeship. 


Kanie of Stndcnt. I Designation. I Actual worHng job. 



Probationer Pur- 
nacc Practlco 
man. 


Second Hand 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Assistant roreman . 
Ditto . 

Probationer Assist- 
ant Holier. 

General Practice 
Apprentice for 
Open Hcartli and 
Mills. 


Bessemer Blower 
Probationer. 


Assistant Shift Pore- 
man on Blast Pnr- 
naces. 


Is doing Special Tech- 
nical work under 
the Superinten- 
dent; appears to 
be a Personal 
Assistant on ad- 
ininlstrati\ e side. 

Occasional 1st Help- 
er. 

Ditto. 

Second Helper. 

"I T.akes liis shift on 

^ West Plant Pinish- 

J ing end. 

Merchant Mill. 

Assistant on special 
metallurgical work 
imdcr General Su- 
perintendent. 

Ditto. 

Assistant to Blower. 
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Enclosure X, 


THE JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

Statement showing worhing position of the Srd year men who ivill complete 
their apprenticeship on October 31 st, 1925 : 


Kamo of Plant. 


Blast Furnace 

Open Hearth , 

Special Metallurgical Work 

Duplex Plant 

Bessemer Converter 
Coke Ovens . 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill 

Sheet MiU . . . 


Kameof Student. 

Designation. 

Job. 

D. K. Mazumdar . 

Apprentice, Techni- 
cal Institute. 

General Training 

Blast Furnace. 

S. E. Mlttcr . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

T. M. Mcnon . 

Ditto 

Second Hand Open 
Hearth. 

Md. Isa 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

D. K. Biswas 

(t. Ii. Dun 

SI. P. Eao 

J. K. Singh . 

•> 

J 

- Ditto 

Training at iiresent 
for special metal- 
lurgical work under 
the General Su- 
perintendent. 

A. H. Shnrmn 

V. D. Talwar 

> 

> 

. Ditto 

Second Helper, Tal- 
bot Furnace, Du- 
plex Plant. 

J. SI. Bhusry 

P. L. Das 

y Ditto 

Assistant to Blower- 
Bessemor Conver- 
ter. 

U. K. Das Gupta 

Ditto 

Special statistical 

work under General 
Foreman in Coke 
Ovens. 

E. Prasad 

Ditto 

Prob.ationer Sheet 
Bar and Billet Mill 
Plant. 

S. K. Eoy . 

Ditto 

Being trained as Fore- 
man on finishing 
end of Sheet BIlll. 


Salary of each Es. 60 per month. 

The students of the 2nd and 1st years are still under general training In various departmente 
excepting two who are doing second helper on the Open Hearth. 
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Enclosure XI, 

THE JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Name of Plant. 

Students 
admitted 
in 1921. 

Students 
admitted 
in 1922. 

Students 

admitted 

In 1923. 

Students 
admitted 
in 1924. 

Totai. 

nlast Furnaces 

4 

2 



0 

Open Hearth (West) 

3 

o 

12 

10 

3.3 

Duplex Plant 


2 

.. 


2 

Bessemer .... 

1 

2 

. , 


3 

Coke Ovens .... 


1 

. . 

, . 

1 

Rail JfUls (West) . 

a 


1 

0 

10 

Rail Mills (East) . 

. . 

.. 

2 


2 

Sheet Bar and Billet Jlill . 

. . 

1 

. . 


1 

Sheet Mill .... 

. . 

1 

4 


5 

Special Mctallurgleal Work 

2 

4 


■■ 

0 

TOTJtb 

13 

15 

19 

22 

09 


Tlio above figures refer only to Toclinical Institute Apprentices, who are at present working in 
Jamshedpur, no acconnt being taken of those who have been transferred or dropped from the Courses. 


Enclosure XII. 

THE JAMSHEDPUR TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Statement of Provincial list of students at present in the Institute. 


Province. 

Entered 
in 1921. 

Entered 
in 1922, 

Entered 
in 1923. 

Entered 
in 1924. 

Bihar and Orissa 


. 

. 


4 

8 

7 

Bengal .... 





4 

0 

0 

Assam .... 





1 


1 

United Provinces 







1 

Madras .... 





2 

2 

3 

Central Provinces 






1 


Punjab .... 





4 

2 

2 

Bombay .... 







2 


Total 

• 

13 

15 

19 

22 


Totai, . C9 

Transferred to Jfysore . 2 

Jlessrs. Bird & Company 1 

72 

Total number resigned, etc 19 

Total admitted 91 

























Stalemmi showing flic orders hooked for the Month of June 1925, with the average price. 
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■57 tons for wagons. 76 tons for P. C. shed. 
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statement V. — Further Supplementary Statement, dated 27th July 1925. 

"With reference to your letter No, 391, dated tlie 21st July 1925, I return 
the evidence duly corrected. 

I also q\iote Below for the information of the Board a telegram from Messrs. 
Suzuki, Ltd., Kobe, which reads as follows; — 

“ Referring to your telegram No. 21, pig iron imported into Japan 
from India 167,500 tons, China 165,000, Sweden 15,500 tons. 
South Manchuria 93,000, others 4,000 tons total 435,000. Chinese 
- pig iron chiefly sold to Seitetsujyo Yawata not in the market, 
market price last December Indian pig iron No. 3 grade, Japanese 
pig iron No. 2 grade, Anzan pig iron special No. 1 grade. Yen 
60,00 f.o.b. parity Es. 37-50.” 

The Board will note that Indian pig iron forms about one-third of the 
total imports into Japan and that the market price last December, when 
our sale was made at Rs, 39 f.o.h. Calcutta, was Yen 50-00, or Rs. 37-8-0 
f.o.b. Calcutta. 

We also enclose copy of a cable from Messrs. Suzuki & Co,, Ltd., Kobe, 
to their Bombay Office, dated 26th February 1925 and an extract from the 
“ Iron Age,” dated 15th November 1923, giving production of pig iron in 
Japan, its imports and exports and home consumption. 


P.R.-^ince writing the above Messrs. Suzuki & Co.’ Ltd., Bombay, have 
received a further cable from their Kobe Office reading as under; — 

“ Referring to your telegram No. 23, pig iron production in Japan 
during last year excluding Seitetsujye Yawata which ha\-e no 
connection with the market 193,600 tons besides production 
South Manchuria 133,000 tons out of which 93,000 imported into 
Japan as per our telegram No. 98. Estimated production from 
July 1925 to June 1926 Japan 310,700 tons. South Manchuria 
225,800 tons most of which will be imported into Japan.” 

, " We trust that this is the information which 'the 'Board requires. 


Copy of Cable from Messrs. Suzuhi & Go,, Kobe, to their Bombay Office, 

dated 26th February 1925f 

No. 28. Mitsui Bishi Trading Co., Ltd., and others selling their pig 
iron about Yen 48-00 forward delivery, therefore advisable to sell immediately 
Tata pig iron basic and/or Foundry. Fix price new contract f.o.b. Es. 38 
Tata pig iron basic, Tata pig iron No. 4; Rs. 39, Tata pig iron Foundry No. 3, 
May-June shipment divided equally 6,000 tons, July-August, September-Octo- 
ber, November-Deceraber shipment divided equally 6,000 tons, balance 2,000 
’tons, monthly will fix later. Mareh-April shipment at our option. Are 
endeavouring to take as much as possible at the same price. 



Extract from "The Iron Age" dated New York, November 15, 1923. 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OP JAPAN. 

Production, Imports, Exports, Home Oonetimplionand Source of Pig Iron {Amounts in 1,000 Metric Tons). 
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Production in per cent 
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Iron and Coal Trades Review 31-8-23. 
t .. 26-6-25. 
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statement VI. — Letter, dated the Sth August 1925. 

We understand from our Mr. S. K. Sawday that you Teish us to furnish- 
you with the figures of production at our Works from April 1923 to March’ 
1924 in the same way as has been fxirnished for the year 1924-25. We there- 
fore enclose sis copies of a statement giving the production for the year end- 
ing 31st March 1924. 

Enclosure. 

Production for the year 192S-2I. 




Tons. 

(1) Pig iron 


. 442,571 

(2) Heai'y rails 


. 75,646 

(3) Second class rails 


6,949 

(4) Heavy structurals 


. 17,122' 

(5) Light structurals 


. 10,586 

■(6) Bars 


. 24,970' 

(7) Fishplates 


2,914 

(8) Light rails 


2,736 

(9) Plates , 


. 22,267 

(10) Tin bars 



6,688 


Total of (2) & (4) to (10) 

. 162,929 


Note. — As the Sheet Bar and Billet Mill started only on 21st Jaiiuai'y 
1924, Tin Bars had to be rolled on the Plate Mill, which has increased the 
Plate Mill tonnage. This should be noted when comparing the 1923-24 pro- 
duction of Plate Mill with later years. We are unable to state exactly how 
much Tin Bars were rolled on the Plate Mill. The approximate tonnage is 
about 15,000 tons. 


Statement VII. — Letter, dated the 27th July 1925. 

With reference to our conversation last Friday, I send you herewith copy 
of a market report from Japan which tends to show that the price of pig iron 
for Japan are fixed not by Indian competition only but by competition of 
other manufacturers also. 


Copy of a letter, dated the 1st June 1925, from Messrs. Suzuki tb Go.. Ld., 
Post Sox No. 2S6, Koie, to -Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
Bombay. 

As we informed you by our letter dated 6th ultimo, the meeting of Japanese 
makers and importers of pig iron was held on Sth and 9th ultimo. The 
parties present were ; — 

The Nippon Steel Works Limited (Wanishi pig iron— Mitsui’s). 

The Kamaishi Mining Company, Limited (Kamaishi pig iron — Mitsui’s). 
The Mitsubishi Iron and Steel Works Limited (Kenjiho pig iron). 
Th'^.Toyo Iron Works Limited (Toyo pig iron under control of Imperial 
^^Steel Works). 

The South Manchuria Railway Company, Limited (Anzan pig iron). 
The Oknra Mining Company, Limited (Honkeiko pig iron). 

\ 
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Kishinioto Shoten Limited (Importers of Bengal pig iron). 

TJie Tndo Japanese Trading Company, Limited (Importers of Burn pig: 

iron). ’ 

Suzuki & Co., Ltd. (Importers of Tata pig iron). 

Japanese makers firstly intended ’ to prevent imj)ortation of pig iron by all 
means, but according to our strong protest it was at last readied to draft to 
restrict production by 25 per cent. The draft is now considered by every 
party concerned and will be discussed again later. The next meeting day is 
not fixed yet. We will protect and insist the interests of j^our pig iron in our 
market. 

In ]''ebruar^y last, our market price for Indian pig iron No. 3 grade and 
Japanese pig iron Nos. 1 and 2 'was mentioned at about 50-00 per ton deli- 
vered at buyer’s works, but import duty included, in anticipation of import 
dutj' will be raised. 

But in March it was made public that the import duty will not be raised 
this year (tariil in force is at 10 sen per 100 kin., i.e., about Yen 1-70 per ton) 
and price began to decline rapidly as the market was oversupplied and Kenjiho 
Nos. 1 and 2 and Wani.shi Nos. 1 and 2 were sold at Yen 48-00 average in 
Tolryo market and Indian pig iron No. 3 grade was also transacted in Osaka 
market at same price. 

The market had not reached to the bottom at this price and continued to 
decline, and in April business was closed at .45-50 for Indian pig iron and 
Japanese pig iron and Anzan pig iron No. 1 was sold at a new low price of 
Yen 45-00 per ton delivered at buyer’s works import duty included. 

The above decline in price fundamentally originate in over-supply and 
makers and importers are discussing how to maintain market as previously 
informed you. Therefore price is maintained at Yen 46-00 from last month 
up to now. 

But it is doubtful whether all suppliers will really restrict their production 
or importation, it is expected that market will continue weak in the future. 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMI .'ED/ 

B. OBAIi. 

Oral evidence o' Messrs. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., aad 
S. K. SAWDAY, recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday the 6th July 1925. 

President- — At the outset, Gentlemen, perhaps I might say a 'svord about 
the Besolution of the Government of India in which they have referred 
the question for investigation to the Tariff Board. The operative part of it 
runs as follows : — 

“ The Tariff Board is now requested to re-examine the whole question 
in accordance with the undertahing given therein. They will 
consider — 

(1) whether in view of the conditions of the industry and of the 

probable level of prices of steel articles the protection afforded 
by the Steel Industry (Protection) Act to the manufacture of 
tbe articles enumerated ‘therein should be supplemented beyond 
the 30th September 1925; 

(2) if so, for which of those articles is further assistance required 

and in what form and for what period should it be given.” 

The words in the opening sentence ‘ to re-examine the whole question ’ 
might possibly suggest that the scope of the reference is a good deal Bader 
than in fact it is. The view that we take has been explained in our com- 
munique. The B'hole question to be re-examined is the extent to which it 
is necessary to supplement the protection given by the Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act. Therefore, the main question we have to consider is in what 
respect circumstances have changed since the time of the original Report 
and since the Board reported in November last. The most important point 
is the question of prices. It is possible, hoB'ever, that there may be one 
or tBO other aspects of the case on B'hich it may be necessary to touch. I 
think, Mr. Peterson, your conception of the enquiry is substantially what T 
have stated. 

Mr. Peterson. — I am not sure of the meaning of the word ‘ extended.’ 
I take it that it means ‘ extended for the period of the Steel Protection Act.' 

President- — That is clear. We are not at present asked to make the 
enquiry, which is, in any case, inevitable before the expiry of the Act. 

Mr. Peterson — That Bms the only point which occurred to me. 

President. — ^I should like to thank you for putting in the written state- 
ment. It makes it pretty clear what you are asking for, and B’hat are the 
questions about which the Board will have to make up their mind. I under- 
stand that in the first place you ask for the continuance of the present 
bounty of Es. 20 a ton calculated on 70 per cent, of the total ingot output 
of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson — ^Yes. 

President. — ^But with this difference that, whereas under the Resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly passed last January, the limit of Es. 50 lakhs 
for the' year B'as imposed, you now suggest that there should be no such 
limit. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You also suggest that, B^hatever assistance may be given, 
shoui.l be definitely sanctioned for the period of 18 months between the 
1st of October next and the date on which the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act B'ill expire. 
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Mr. PcIcTSon — Yes. 

pTcsidcni. — Finally — tins is the only point I am not sure' about — yoir 
suggest that there should be an additional bounty on the ground that the 
Indian railways are now content with Continental rails instead of British 
rails, and that it very seriously affects the sales of your rails outside the- 
Government contracts. It is not clear -what precisely you are asking the 
Boanl to recommend. 

i\fr. Peterson, — ^I suggest that instead of the original bounty, which I 
think is Its. 32 a ton, being reduced, ns it will be reduced in this year and 
in the next year under the Steel Industry (Pi'otection) Act, it should be- 
maintained at its. 32 a ton and that, in order to provide for this, an addition 
should be made to any general bounty recommended by the Board. 

President. — ^That is rather a question of the machinery by which assis- 
tance is given. One way would bo to increase the bounty on the ingot 
production bj' whatever amount was necessary to compensate the lower prices 
you may get for rails sold outside the contracts. What is not clear to me- 
is what your estimate is of the amount involved. 

Mi. Peterson . — I have endeavoured to give that in the Statement which 
we sent in. We have given the actual orders placed last year by Indian rail- 
ways outside our contracts. Wo have given the estimates for this year 
and next year — estimated price and estimated orders. I think that the total 
comes to about Rs. 21 lakhs. 

President. — Could you indicate the passages I am to look at? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Pljjose see paragraph 7. At the end there is a sum of 
Rs. 4,35,612, which is the difference between the price estimated originally 
by the Tariff Board and the price actually obtained. 

President. — The figures given for the Bengal Nagpur Railway are for the 
current year. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. The second figure is Rs. 7,06,874 given at, the end 
of paragraph 6, which represents the difference between the price estimated 
by the Tariff Board and the price actually obtained from orders outside the 
contracts lost year; and the third figure is the figure for next year, wdneh 
wo have estimated for the Palmer Railways. Taking the total difference 
in price, the figure would bo Rs. 10,88,596. 

President, — ^That is only the Palmer Railways. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. The Railway Board contract does not come in, 
because the contract expires with the expiry of the Steel Protection Act. 

President. — I have two criticisms to make on the claim based on these 
figures. One is, 'what about the Bengal Nagpur Rail-way’s requirements 
next year. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 Jiave left that out of account. It is a mistake. 

President. — On the other hand, I don’t quite see why the Board should take 
into account what you may have lost lost year on the East Indian Railway 
order. 

Mr. Peterson. — I simply calculated for the throe years. On the other 
hand, there is another thing that might be taken into account, that is any 
loss there may be over the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, 
which have now been taken over by the Railway Board. 

President. — Surely they come under the Railway Board contract. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^But they may exceed the Railway Board contract. The 
Railway Board’s contract is for 300,000 tons in seven years. 

President. — ^What is the balance left? 

tlfr. Peterson. — It is a fairly large balance. The new Central Coalfields 
Railway are now beginning to order rails. 

President. — That is the East Indian Railway I 
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Mr. Peterson. — am uot sure to whom that is going to be given owr for 
■management. The view I take of the' Railway Board orders is tha^ they 
would probably be covered by the contract. , 

President. — think that there was some statement made in our last 
-enyuiry to that effect. I do recollect distinctly at the time of the first 
enquiry that the Railway Board in the earlier years of the contract had not 
ibeen taking the quantity expected. 

.tfr. Peterson. — Quite so. 

President. — I understood that, because of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the East Indian Railways coming under the Railw.ay Board, they would make 
larger purchases in later years and that it would to some extent explain the 
•earlier deficiencies. 

Mr. Peterson. — It is very difficult to estimate the total requirements of 
the Indian Railways next year. I think the Railway Board put it at 120,000 
tons. Before that we had an estimate of 150,000 tons. We have supplied 

144.000 tons for five years, including fishplates. That leaves abovit 160,000 
tons for two years. It is probable that the contract will cover all the 
supplies. 

President. — Then, you have got to supply 80,000 tons a year for two 
years to the Railway Board. It does not leave a lot to the other railw.ays 
In India. 

Mr. Peterson. — They gave us a figure of 120,000 tons for next year. The 
demands of the Palmer Railways are about 85,000. We wiU be supplying 
to the Railway Board about 90,000 tons. It is very difficult to estimate 
whnt the actual demands for this year or next year will be. 

President. — For all the Indian railways? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — ^How much more are you going to supply? 

Mr. Peterson. — We are reckoning on a supply of 180,000 tons. 

President. — ^IVhat is your figure in the estimate which you have given 
•of production? 

Mr. Peterson. — 130,000 tons. 

President . — ^You cannot increase that very much. 

Mr. Peterson . — The Railway Board do not at present estimate more than 

120.000 tons. We have taken 130,000 tons for safety. 

President. — There are two ways in which the demand may be limited, one 
by the ability of the Railways to consume it and the other by the ability 
■of the Company to produce it. 

Mr Peterson. — ^We can make it. 

President. — ^It depends on how far it would be reasonable to restrict your 
■output in other directions. 

xlfr. Peterson. — ^That question arises. 

Ptesident. — ^You are anxious to get more rail orders in order to get cheap 
production in that way, but you cannot afford to lose your hold on other 
markets which may be of importance -to you. Therefore, you may be un- 
willing to cut down your output of other Idnds of steel below a certain figure. 
If you were getting a full output, as originaUy estimated, of 420,000 tons, 
you could no doubt raise your output of rails to 150,000 tons. But if your 
output is restricted to 350,000 tons, you may not be able to increase your 
rail output very much. However, the main point from which we diverged 
is this, if we take into account the lower price you are likely to get for 
rails sold outside the contracts, I certainly think that you ought to include 
the rails that might be supplied to the Bengal Nagpur Railway in 1926-27, 
but at present I feel some difficulty in going back into the past and taking 
into account rails supplied at a lower price to the East Indian Railway last 
year. 
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Hr. Peterson. — I think that it would be a reasonable way of treating it. 

President. — ^The thing that I am proposing to include will about balance 
whnt 1 am proposing to exclude. 

i\/7. Peterson. — Probably. 

President. — ^Will you just take a note of it and let me know definitely? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes.* 

■ President.— -Could you give us the total quantity of rails which the Bengal 
Bagpur Bail way might take? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^About 14,062 tons a year — see paragraph 7 of the repre- 
sentation. 

President. — Supposing the total reduction in the rail price occasioned in 
this way is likely to be Rs. 21 lakhs, that would probably be about Es. 14 
lakhs a year? 

Mr. Peterson — ^Yes. 

President. — On a total output of finished steel of, say, 350,000 tons, it 
would probably be about Rs. 4 a ton spread over the whole output? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That would be about right. 

. President. — ^Vhat you have got to consider in this case is this. I think 
that the amount of the bounty on rails is fixed by the Act itself. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^It may not be possible to interfere by a Resolution of the 
legislative Assembl 3 ’‘ with the Act. Therefore, it would be a simpler plan, 
instead of interfering with the Act, to increase the amount of the bounty 
which would, I take it, again be sanctioned bj^ a vote of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Peterson — I think that that would be the easiest thing to do. I have 
suggested that in paragraph 10. 

President. — I 'wanted to be sure of it. The figure I have provisionally 
suggested is approximately equivalent to what you are asking for. I think 
it would be better if you tell me to-morrow. One makes mistakes in working 
burriedly. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^In effect, supposing the bounty were fixed at Bs. 24 a ton 
and your estimates of your future production are realised, it would be some- 
thing like Es. 70 lakhs for the current year. 

ilfr. Peterson . — ^It would be Rs. 70.48 lakhs. 

President. — For the moment, we can take 70 per cent, of ingot as finished 
steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — 1 notice in the statement you have just referred to, your 
calculation is based on the average price of the last eight months. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Therefore, the underlying assumption must be that the Board 
would be s.afe in talring the average pzdee of the last eight months as being the 
prices likety to be realised in the 18 months following the 1st of October? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don't think it would be strictly that. As a margin of 
safety, we suggest that there should be no limit to the bounty which might 
he given. The present prices are a little lower and a rise in tlie Continental 
exchange will probably ,make them still lower. 

President. — I will come to the various points. I understand that the 
“ no limit ” proposal is a margin of safety. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It is intended to meet the fall in price that may be ex- 
pected as compared with those prices realised for the last eight motiths. 


* See Statement IV, para. 2. 
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President. — would like to suggest to 3 ’ou tke difficulties. The Legislative 
Assemblj' may not be keen in sanctioning the bounty without a definite 
amount. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^It will be rather hard on those who have to frame the 
budget of the Government of India. 

President. — 1 am putting to you a broader point, and it is simply this. 
I think 3 ’ou will find that both the Government of India and the Legislative 
Assembly would be averse to it. If they are going to commit themselves' 
to the full 2 >eriod of 18 months, they would like to have an idea of the 
liability . 

Dr. Matthai. — The budget of the Government of India, as it stands at 
jrresent, is enough of a gamble in various ways. You are introducing the 
Continental exchange into it. 

Piesident. — It is a practical objection. 

A.b. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — The Board will have to take into account what we consider 
a reasonable estimate. I quite admit that it is difficult to foretell conditions. 
But 3 'our margin of safety works both ways. It gives you the extra sum 
that 3 'ou require when prices go down, but also gives you an extra srun that 
you don’t require when prices go up. , 

Mr. Peterson — ^I have not contemplated the prospect of any rise in 
prices. 

President. — ^What I am inclined to suggest is that, with a lai'ger production 
you are likely to get this year and next year, the limit ought to be higher 
than it was for the last 12 months, but I feel that there wiU be a good 
deal of difficulty in not having anj' limit at all. 

Mr. Peterson — That I understand. 

President. — You might consider and let us know.* 

Apart from the ‘ no limit,’ what you are practically asking the Board is 
to talie the average price of the last eight months as the basis. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — My personal view is that there are no signs of a probable 
increase in steel prices. If anything, prices might even go lower but any 
further drop would make it extraordinarily difficult for steel works in 
Europe to carry on at all. That is the only safeguard against a fall in 
prices You have indicated in the last month also there has been a heavy 
fall in the French and Belgian exchanges. I have not verified the figures 
you have given for the difference between the rupee-franc exchange in Septem- 
ber last and at present, but I was surprised to see that the difference was 
BO high. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There has been a recovery since then. It would be useful 
it we gave you the details of our calculations. 

President. — ^YTiat I would like to have is the dates which you have taken. 

Mr. Saioday. — ^The franc is now a little stronger. 

President. — What I want to know is the precise dates. You have said 
September. Is it the average for the month or for one particular date? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^It is the average. 

President. — ^As regards the second date, all that you have said is ‘ current 
exchange ’ or some such phrase. 

Mr. Saioday. — ^That was for a definite date. 

Mr. Peterson. — We will give you the information later, t 

President. — On the question of these foreign exchanges, there are two 
points which have got to be taken into account. One is that we know from 

* See Statement IV, para. 3. 

t The information was supplied on the second day of hearing and is on 
the first page of record of that date. 
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svliat we see in the newspapers that the French Government apparently do 
not want to stabilise the franc above Es. 100. We have to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the people responsible for the government of Franco 
will dc all that lies in their power to prevent the exchange going down, hot 
whether they will be successful or not is another matter. The second thing 
is even supposing the exchange did continue at such a low level, it may 
be followed by a rise in wages which would counter-balance the low exchange. 

ifr. Peterson . — Since there has been a fall in exchange, there is a fall 
in prices in India. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^We find it difficult to keep our prices fixed now. There 
has been a fall last month. 

President . — ^Assuming that the Board found themselves unable to accept 
jour proposal that there should be no limit to the bounty, is there any 
suggestion which you can make about the marginal allowance on acconut 
of the low franc exchange? 

Mr. Sawday . — ^You will remember that in Bombay last September you 
enquired about the possibility of adapting any help w’e 'might receive to the 
state of the exchange, but came to the conclusion it was not possible. 

President . — The difficulty in this particular case is that it mixes up the 
question of international politics with finance. It is difficult to say what 
will ha])pen in France. So long as we w’ere dealing with the rise of the 
rupee to Is. 6d., we were on firmer ground, but what the franc exchange is 
going to be is not within our purview. 

Mr. Peterson . — I think the limit might be put at Es. 60 lakhs. 

President.-— Does that include what you want for the rails? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^No. The rail position is more difficult. The Bengal 
Nagpur Eailway have told us that they would be prepared to accept our 
tender if we quoted them prices which compared favourably with Continental 
prices. 

President . — If the Bengal Nagpur Eailway had freedom to buy Continental 
rails and did buy them, I imagine all the contracts would be on the same lino. 

Mr. Saivday . — The East Indian Eailway, according to our information, 
placed an order for rails in Germany a few days before they became a Govern- 
ment railway. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 suggest Es. 60 lakhs as the limit of the bounty. 

President . — I understand now. Coming on to this question of prices in 
more detail, what changes have taken place since October last in the sterling 
price of steel? 

Mr. Sawday . — ^In October last particular stress was laid on the difference 
between the prices of Continental and of British steel. That difference is 
closing do\\-n. To a slight extent also the prices during the last six months 
in India have been vitiated by the large stocks, and, while there has been a 
small fall in the price of Continental steel, there has been a considerable 
fall in the price of the British steel. 

President.— TaMng the sterling price, the figures I have got do not show 
that there has been any fall in the price of Continental steel at all both 
c.i.f. and f.o.b. Beginning with the f.o.b. prices, the price of Belgian bars 
up t> the end of klay was not higher than it was in October 1924. Joists 
were 2 shillings lower. Plates were 6 shillings higher. They had been 
distinctly higher in December, January and February and then began t;j 
fall. The average for bars is £5-12-8, joists £5-8-0,' plates £6-16-11, the 
exchange being almost exactly the same. What are your lowest prices c.i.f. 
for Continental bars? 

Afr. Sawday. — £6-12-0. 

President . — ^The Board assumed £6-10-0 in their proposal last October, 
so that even now it is not lower than that. 
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Mr. Saw^ay. — Tliere is a slight fall. 

Prcitident. — This price of £6-12-0 that jou have just quoted, is that IhB’ 
cabled price? Wliat date is it? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. That is up to date. 

President. — If so, even vdth a fall in the exchange, apparently the prices- 
have not gone down below the level we assumed in our proposal last October. 
And it also suggests this that the Continental steel producers, even with 
the advantage of a rise in the rate of the franc exchange, have not been 
content to accept the same price. As the exchange has gone up they could 
raise tlieir prices — ^it all depends on how far they were boohed up these 
orders. The reason why I mention this is that it does throw a certain 
amount of light on the fact that a fall in the exchange need not necessarily 
produce its full effect in the waj- of reducing the prices here as jnu think 
it migiit. 

Saxvday. — Of course, the freight from Antwerp lias been gi'eatly pushed' 
up. 

Prosideni. — IVhat is it now? 

Mr. Sawday. — 22s. Gd. It has gone up to the British freight. They have 
promised a fall of 5 shillings but from what dale it is not yet settled. 

Presideytf. — am surprised to hear that. In most parts of the world the 
conditions of the shipping market are such that freights are below the pre- 
war level. 

Mr, Sawday. — You will recollect when you enquired last year the freight 
from -Antwerp was below the freight from Middle.sborough. They are b>itli 
226. Gd. to-day but Belgian freight is going to fall. 

President. — I am looking again at the c.i.f. prices you yourselves have 
given of Continental beams. The price is £6-11-0 for October and £6-9-0 for 
May. That corresponds closely with the quotations in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review. There is a slight fall. The price of Continental plates 
was £7-15-0 in October and is £8 now. Therefore, for practical purposes, the 
c.i.f. pi ices of Continental steel in India are not lower at present than the 
prices the Board took as the basis of their calculations. On the other liand, 
there has been a very distinct fall in the price of British steel under the 
influence of the Continental price. 

Mr Peterson. — Perhaps the Boaid would like to have this information 
which we have received by this mail. “ -An English firm has booked 20,000 
tons of 80 lb. British standard rails at £6-1.5-0 f.o.b. for South Africa, while 
a Belgian works have just quoted for 19,000 tons of 60 lb. British standard 
rails at £5-7-0 f.o.b. Antwerp for South Africa.” 

President. — ^-Apart from the special price British firms may quote for big 
orders, there has been a definite fall in practically evei'y kind of steel in the 
ordinarily quoted export prices and it is not necessary to go into the details. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^If you take Continental bars, what is the difference between 
the British and Continental prices? 

Mr. Saivday. — In May there was approximately a difference of £3 between 
British and Continental bars. But the price of the British material is mis- 
leading to this extent that the British firms often drop their extras, wdiieh 
are taken into account in calculating the above differences. 

Prccidcnt. — Although that may be of great importance in the case of large 
orders for British bars, they would be almost unknown now. If the total 
order is something like 1,000 tons a month, there cannot be many big orders. 

Mr. Sawday. — There is one big order we can tell you about. 

President. — You must of course have studied the recommendations we- 
made in our Report last year. In considering our recommendations w'e tried 
to determine how' far you were likely to reduce your prices. Bo you- think 
the position has changed materially since then, apart from this question we 
have mentioned about the fall in the franc exchanges? 
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Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — Our proposals were mainly based on Continental prices but 
^se made allowances for the bigber prices you mi^ht get on account of your 
freight advantage, Stetallurgical Inspector’s certificate and things of that 
sort, and, therefore, the fall in the British price was already discounted. You 
liavo given us a note* about the substitution of Continental for British mate- 
rials by users in India and the most important point is the purchase of 
Continental rails instead of British vails. Also you have referred generally to 
a tendency on the part of railwaj's to purchase Continental material where 
quality is not regarded as of great importance, I gather that apart from 
ihese two things there has not been much change in the conditions in the steel 
market as regards the use of Continental steel except in the case of railways. 
Tlie process of substitution 'had already gone so far last October that there is 
not veiw much further to go. 

3[r. Saivday. — That is right. 

President.— It would be usefuhto turn now to tbe prices you have actually 
heeii realising.’ In the case of heai’y structural sections, there is one point I 
want to ask you about the special sales last j'ear. You asked us to leave them 
out of account on the ground that the steel covered by these orders was rather 
more expensive to produce than ordinary mild steel, and that, therefore, if 
the prices of the special steel were taken into account, the prices realised would 
tend to be unduly high. I notice that in recent months the effect of taking 
the special sales into account is to reduce the price, but I do not observe any 
suggestion that the special sales should be excluded ! Are the two big orders, 
one in March and the still bigger order in April, wagon building orders? 

Mr. Saxvday. — The main special order of 9,000 tons is material for the 
Port Commissioners’ shed. 

Piesidcnf. — Tu what sense were these special sales? 

Mr. Smeday. — Thej" were sold at a special price. 

President. — Is it special quality of steel? 

Mr. Saxeday. — No; ordinaiy British standard mild steel. 

President. — ^Last time the only things you asked us to class as special 
sales were special qualities of steel, and the steel for wagon building, some of 
which was of special quality, and the rest treated as part of the same trans- 
action. Instead of charging the ordinary price for mild steel and a higher 
price for special quality steel, an intermediate price was fixed for all the steel 
ordered. If the only special thing about your special sales this time is that the 
prices are unusually low, T certainly won’t exclude them in calculating the 
average price. Supposing you were selling to dealers in Calcutta, would you 
get more or less ? 

Mr. Saxvday. — ^IVe are now selling joists at Es. 145 to Es. 150 to the 
ordinary dealer in Calcutta. 

Pjesideni. — What is tlie reason for these specially low prices? Is that a 
specially large order? 

Mr. Saxvday. — We were badly in need of orders and wo hoped it would 
come a hit sooner. The tender was put in long ago but was not accepted till 
March or April. Orders were placed in March and April but our tenders 
were passed in October much below the import price for this size of order. 

President. — Conditions have not changed materially since then and there- 
fore I am quite prepared to accept it that you would not get much more than 
that when it is a big order. 

Mr. Saxi-day. — Yes. 

President. — Then the two special sales, in January 772 tons at Es. 154 
and in May 251 tons at Es. 145, are these wagon building orders? 

Mr. Saxvdaxj. — ^Yes. 


* See Statement IT, Enclosure XXIII. 
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President, — ^What I notice about the average price of these heavy struc- 
turals is that there was a distinct drop in May. What is the significance 
of that particular fall in May? 

Mr. Saivday. — Our prices to engineering firms delivered was Ms. 150. It 
has gone down to Bs. 145 and is tending to go down further to Bs. 140 in 
Calcutta. As I explained to you last time, we deal with these firms on the 
same basis in principle but differently in practice. The fall shown by us may 
be greater or less than the real fall if the fall for firms coincides or not. 

President. — ^Tlien it is to a certain extent casual? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Ycs. 

President. — As regards these heavy structurals, you do not attach any 
great importance to the fall of price in May? What I notice is that on the 
whole the prices for October, November, December and some cages for January 
were distinctly higher than the prices we assumed. 

Then in the case of light structurals, there the most noticeable feature is 
the very marked way in which the average price of light structurals has fallen 
from Bs. 150 in October to Bs. 130 in May, but there was a rally in March. 
That was apparently due to a big purchase by Government. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — And in December it was Es. 138. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^WHiat was that due to? You will find also the relation be- 
tween the price of light structurals and heavy structurals is very different 
from what it was in June to September of last year. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Theso prices are affected by the difference in price from 
month to month. Talring the whole period the prices have dropped. 

President. — Tho average prices for the whole of the 8 months are a good 
deal lower for light structurals than for heavy. In June to September of 
last year it was the other way round. 

Mr. Sawday. — Tho February orders are duo to a 500 tons order from one 
dealer. 

President. — The average price to dealers is Es. 125? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes, of course the extent to which Government orders puts 
up the price a good deal. 

President. — I h.ave not completed my comparison of the figures yet and 
I don’t clearly see yet what the explanation is of the fall and of the relatively 
low prices for the whole 8 months. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^For instance, between March and May there is Es. 19 
difference. You see Government ordered 66G tons. 

President. — That T understand. Government took a very much larger 
quantity. Would that be an up-country order? 

Mr. Saivday. — That is a Posts and Telegraph’s order. 

President. — You have got two very low months for the dealers’ prices. 
One is February and the other is Maj', the price for February being Es. 125 
and for May Es. 126. 

Mr. Sawday. — The orders are nearly all for Calcutta. 

President. — Where you don’t get the freight advantage? 

Mr. Sawday. — No, a great many parts of tho up-country markets are now 
closing. Delhi is our best up-countrj'' market and for the time being has 
stopped orders because I am asking for the full freight advantage, whereas 
formerly they used to buy at a good deal less and the demand from the Central 
Provinces is entirely seasonal. In February or so it stops. We get nothing 
from freight. 

President. — ^Then as regards the purchase of engineering firms, I notice 
that on the whole there is not very much difference between the average 
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price for heavy structurals and for light. Does that mean they are purchasing 
on the basis of Continental steel chiefly? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^There are not so many extras on Continental steel? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^The ordinary angle is E,s. 150 or Rs. 155 British standard, 
’rhej’^ will he buying Continental for Es. 130. 

President. — ^The average price for heavy and light structurals together is 
a little above what the Board anticipated? 

Ilfr. Sa^eday. — ^Yes. 

President. — Coming on to ihe bars, the Board seem to have scored a bull’s 
eye. The average price is almost exactly the same as our estimate. The 
bar prices on the whole have been steady at about the same level pretty well 
all through. As early as December it was Es. 141 and in May again it was 
hack at that figure, after being a little higher in the interval. 

Mr. Saioday. — T may mention one of the reasons which tends to explain 
the steadiness in the bars. For the last two or three months we are not 
differentiating untested angles and untested bars for Calcutta. 

President. — In what sense ? 

Jlfr. Sawday. — Bars pay a ten rupees extra duty. Owing to the high stocks 
it was very difficult to get a higher price to begin with. But as the stocks 
have gone down, and it has been possible to get a better price for bars up- 
country, I have not been able to differentiate yet, because freight brisiness is 
new to the dealers and it is no good complicating business too much by greatly 
differentiating for bars from angles. 

President. — I understand the difference you make in the sales policy up- 
country. Instead of quoting an inclusive price, you quote Jamshedpur price 
plus freight? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^And in fixing your Jamshedpur price you take into account 
the freight advantage you have to that particular place ? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — It is to your interest to sell where you have the freight 
advantage. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Turning to light structurals again, I take it that the January 
special sales are for wagon building? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^That is right. 

President. — And in March? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. 

President. — What about April? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Port Commissioners’ orders. 

President. — ^The May order is so small that it is not worth while going 
into it. Did these wagon building orders include special quality of steel? 

' ' Mr. Sawday. — ^It is the same as bars. 

President. — ^It is an all round price? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — Coming back to bars, you had special sales in October, first 
to the Railways and second to the engineering firms. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Railways are shown as special sales. As regards the special 
sale to Railways, I mentioned to you last time the Oudh and Eohilkand Rail- 
way asked for 110 tons of If". We quoted the price of British standard 
bars. They said they could get bars for Rs. 140, so we issued it at that 
price. 

Presidetit. — ^That was only special in the sense you thought the price was 
very low. 
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Mr. Saiuday. — Yes. 

Presidenf. — ^^Vere the special sales to engineering firms tor n'agon building? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. 

President. — I take it that the small order in May is also for ivagorr 
building. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

Presidenf. — ^AVhat about February and March? 

3Ir. Sawday. — cannot remember ivhat these are. 

Presidenf. — The quantities are so small that it is not worth while going 
into it. In April and May there are big orders. Are these for wagon, 
building ? 

3Jr. Saiuday. — ^Yes. 

Presidenf. — Why do two months orders by wagon building Anus f(ir bars 
amount to more than 1,000 tons, when there are iro orders for any ether 
section during these two months for wagon building? 

3 I 7 . Sawday. — ^Thero was an order in May for lieavy structurals for 251 
tons but none for light structurals. 

President. — ^Had it been heavy structurals I could understand it. The 
quantity of bar used on wagon building is much less than of structurals. 
Indeed 810 tons ought to suffice for a large number of wagons. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. If you like I will look up and see what thej' are. 

President. — The price to the dealer in some months was unusually low. 
In December it was Bs. 134 and in January Es. 135. "What proportion of the 
bars do you sell to dealers up-country where the freight advantage comes in? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Two-thirds. But we don’t get the Calcutta price phis the 
freight advantage, because in Calcutta the dealer who buys is comparing your 
prices with the cost of buying from the Continent, and you can therefore 
quote pretty well up to that. The dealer up-country is comparing your prices 
with the Calcutta price, but he gets from Calcutta two or three tons at the 
same rate and gets immediate delivery. And that means you cannot get 
the Calcutta price plus freight advantage. 

Presidenf. — ^Take the present landed price of Continental bars as Ks. 137. 
Vi hat you have got from the dealers is almost exactly Hs. 137. Yon get 
nothing. 

Mr. Sawday. — Owing to the heavy stocks dealers went on selling below cost 
price and it was only recently that they had stopped selling much below cost 
price, as stocks had gone down. We are now getting Es, 136 to Es. 137, 
but Es. 133 for Calcutta and Es. 122 Jamshedpur plus freight advantage 
up-country. 

President. — ^It is the heavy stocks that have been responsible for the low 
prices ? 

3Ir. Saiudaij. — The Banks have just finished releasing their stocks. 

Presidenf. — ^At any rate, in the case of bars there is a margin lor contin- 
gencies here which may counter-balance any drop in the Continental price. 

Mr. Saiuday. — There is a margin up-country and we have done a little 
touards using it. 

Presidenf. — Taking the average price for the whole period of the sales to 
dealers, what you have been getting during the last 8 months is distinctly 
less than the cost during that time of imported Continental bars. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^There is a factor here which Avoiild co\interact any further 
decline in the price. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes, but dealers are now refusing to make contracts for 
Calcutta at the price that we accepted for the last tuo months. 

President. — ^What do you attribute that to? 
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Mr. Saivday. — They expect the exchange to go still higher. 

President. — It may he justified or not. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^The Calcutta price is at present Es. 123 for angles, Es. 127 
for tees and Es. 133 for bars f.o.r. Calcutta. 

President. — ^Are these the rates at which you can sell nowP 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes, but ili‘. Anandji Haridas said he must come down. 

President. — ^But assuming that the exchange which is quoted in to-day’s- 
papers as Es. 102 .... 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Es. 757 was the lowest French figure we saw. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There was a telegram stating that there was a rise. 

President. — ^As regards plates, the Board’s prophecy as to the prices j'ou are 
likely to get has proved unduly optimistic. 

il7r. Sawday. — ^Plates have been a peculiar trade since you last saw us. In 
October and November we despaired of getting orders. In Januarj' we started 
selling untested plates. We sold 465 tons in January, 637 tons in February 
and 305 tons in March but by March the engineering firms began to put in 
big orders with the result that we again stopped booking untested plates for 
Calcutta. We had orders for 1,455 tons from the engineering firms in March 
and 2,146 tons in April. Then we began to cry off supplying untested plates to 
Calcutta. 

President. — ^The prices you have obtained for plates from the engineering 
firms is not very far below the price we took, but the average price has been 
pulled down a bit by the fact that you were selling untested plates to a large 
extent? 

Mr. Sawday. — At present we have stopped selling untested plates in the 
hope that orders for plates of British standard will keep us full. We booked 
heavily in April. 

President. — ^That is a special sale. Is that for wagons? In December 
what is that for ? 

Mr. Sawday. — East Indian Eailway purchased for two or three small' 
bridges. 

President. — ^It is a very low price. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Es. 135 we accepted. We could not get the order except at 
that figure. So we took it. 

President. — -What alterjiative had they? Would they have imported Con- 
tinental plates? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Are you quite sure that it is for bridges? 

Mr. Saivday. — ^Absolutely certain. 

President. — It is a very poor price. Then in January? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^T^^agons. 

President. — ^In February? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^February will be a mixture of Es. 132 and Es. 150 again. 

Presid cn t. — March ? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Port Commissioner’s sales. 

President. — In April? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^That would be Port Commissioner’s sales and some wagons.. 

President. — ^And Maj', would that be the same? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — It is not clear why these sales to the Eailways should be classed' 
as special, unless you want to bring in the point that their orders are on the 
basis of the Continental price. My point is rather this. Es. 132 is a good 
deal below the Continental pi-iee. I do not knoir whether the c.i.f. price 
during that period for Continental plates has gone down very much. However 
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-fcliat will be looked up afterwards. Dealers take untested plates only in 
small quantities? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — For what purpose would they bo useful? 

ilfr. Sawday. — For making tanks. They sometimes take thicker plates 
for bed plates of columns. 

President. — Black sheets. In their original Report the Board anticipated 
that with the duty of Rs. 30 a ton the price you were likely to realise was 
Rs. 230, but you have actually realised Rs. 186. The difference, I take it, is 
accounted for by the fall in the sterling price and the rise in the exchange. To 
what extent has there been a fall in the sterling price? I am not referring 
to the last eight months but ft'om the time of the Board’s Report. Taking 
the exchange at Is. Ad., Rs. 200 would moan a price of £13-6-8 c.i.f. How 
does that compare with the present price, according to the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review ? 

Mr. Sawday.— £11-16-0. 

President. — What would be the freight on black sheet? Would it be the 
same as on other kinds of steel? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^That would bring you to £13. When you are selling black 
sheet, is it British steel or Continental steel you are in competition with? 

Mr. Sawday. — Entirely Continental. We accepted one order from Govern- 
ment and two or three small orders from Messrs. Balmer Lawrio and Company 
for tested sheets but that is all. 

President. — Then it is at present untested. There is a good deal of black 
sheet coming from Continental countries and it is against that you are in 
competition ? 

Mr. Satoday. — ^Yes. 

President. — I am afraid the price I took from the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review is not of much importance and the inference I drew then may be 
wrong. Are you selling principally to the dealei's? 

Mr. Saxvday. — ^Very largely. 

President. — Apparently, the highest price you had from, the dealers was 
Rs. 180 in February 1925. 

Mr. Saivday. — ^Yes. I am selling up-country as much as I can. 

President. — IWien the sheet mills reach their full output your sales will 
be about 1,800 tons a month? 

Mr. Saivday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You have already worked up to that in March. I also see that 
you have had a big order from Government. 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes, that is in competition with British. 

President. — ^Is that the Posts and Telegraphs Department order?- 

itf?'. Sawday.— Yes, 

President. — Coming to galvanised sheets, are you in competition \vith 
British steel or Continental steel? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^As regards galvanised sheets, we are in competition with 
British steel. It is untested. 

President. — As far as one can judge from the Trade Returns, 90 per cent, 
■of the sheets come from the Dnited Kingdom. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^There are some specifications for galvanised sheets. We 
•don’t attempt to manufacture to specification. We -simply deal with ordinary 
bazar demands. 
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President. — ^It requires more experience in making these sheets. Of course, 
there is a big market but the people, who buy your sheets, are the dealers who 
would be buying mostly British sheets? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^How does the price you have been getting compare with the 
cost of imported British galvanised sheet? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^The galvanised sheet is selling at present in Calcutta at 
Es. 280 to Es. 285. We are getting Bs. 280 plus freight rate. 

President. — You are getting very close to the British price. 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. The chief thing as regards imported galvanised sheet is 
that they are affected by sea air and tarnished. The dealer likes the freshness 
of our sheets. Apart from that, we should not get so near the British price. 
We are not up to the quality of British sheets yet. 

President. — ^It is natural in the circumstances. In this case, I see almost 
all your sales are chieflj' to dealers and you sell as much as you can to dealers. 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. We are refusing to sell in Calcutta. 

President. — One would imagine that the total imports of galvanised sheets 
are so large and they ore used so much for roofing houses all over the country, 
that there must be a big up-country demand. Do you think that you will 
be able to sell as much as 1,800 tons a month of galvanised sheet up-country? 

Mr. Saxoday. — ^There is no doubt about that. 

President. — ^What do you think the freight advantage would be? 

Mr. Saxeday. — About Bs. 20. Of course, 10 per cent, of our production at 
present is Bombay sized sheets. We cannot help producing Bombay sized 
sheets to the extent of 10 per cent. 

President. — ^Why have you to supply that market at all? 

Mr. Saxvday. — To roll your sheets, you have got to heat up your rolls and 
you cannot put in the 3 ft. wide sheet which is wanted in Calcutta for Northern 
India until you have put in 2' 6" sheet to heat up jmur rolls. 2' 6" sheets you. 
have got to sell as black sheets for which there is very little demand or you 
have to turn into 8/3 ins. corrugated sheets for Bombtiy. 

President. — ^Within the last six months, the price of British galvanised 
sheets has fallen heavily according to the Iron and Coal Trades Eeview. 

Mr. Saxoday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Has that produced its full effect? 

Mr. Saxoday. — Yes. 

President. — In June, for instance, did you got a lower price? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^We started off by selling at a fixed price of Bs. 290 with 
freight advantage and then came the drop to Es. 270. It has again gone up 
to Es. 280. 

President. — ^How long ago was it? 

Mr. Saxoday. — ^In March it was Bs. 270. We are now back at Bs. 280. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Wliat was the price of galvanised sheets before the war? 

President. — ^About £12 a ton. On the Avhole, the price of galvanised sheets, 
as compared with pre-war prices, is higher than for other classes of steel. 
There are two general points about these prices you have been realising. 
One is that I notice that the adjusted prices are the same as the booked prices. 

Mr. Sawday. — After the last enquii-y, on every order I put the adjusted 
price afterwards. 

President. — I only asked that they might be in this form because I thought 
a difference would appear. If there is none, it would bo as well to cut 
out the last two columns. That could be done without omitting anr 
information ? 

Mr. Saxoday. — ^Yes. 
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President. — ^Aparfc from the small point as to how we should print it, when 
•did that factor cease to operate? 

Sir. Saivday. — ^We still in practice follow the old system. We invoice out 
.at a certain rate and adjust every quarter. 

President. — That is with the engineering firms? 

Sir. Sawday. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^With them there will alwaj’s he room for adjustment. As 
.regards dealers, when did they come down to a level? 

Jlf?’. Saivday. — ^After I went back, I started this contract system. 

President. — Since then, you have not been worried? 

Sir. Sawday. — Everything is now on a contract sj’stem. 

President. — ^Theii the other thing is, when I asked for the statements I 
hoped that we should bo able to begin the enquiry before the end of Jvine. So, 
I did not ask for the June figures. All 1 want to do is to give you an oppor- 
tunity to say whether the June figures would materially alter the inferences 
suggested by the figures which j-ou have submitted. Is there anything in that 
•connection which you want to s.ay? 

Sir. Sawday. — have not got them out here. They are being collected 
mow. 

Sir. Peterson. — Shall we send them in the same form? 

President. — I think so. The June figures may be in the form of an 
Appendix.* At any rate, you have nothing particular to tell me about the 
June prices. 

Sir. Sawday. — ^Nothing except that the prices are tending to fall. The 
•engineering firms’ prices must fall. 

President. — But thej- are buying very little British standard steel. The 
prices you are getting have no very definite relation with British standard 
•prices. 

Sir. Saivday. — They are buying, I suppo.so, half their material British 
standard. 

President. — As much as that? 

Hr. Slatthai. — I suppose from June to September is supposed to be the 
slack season for steel. i 

President. — I think that that corresponds with my recollection of what we 
heard in Bombay from the merchants. It needs not necessarily affect the 
price very much in India. But as a matter of fact the output of the steel 
factory in India is also affected during that period. Have you found in pre- 
vious years whether there is any seasonal variation in prices? 

Sir. Saivday. — Last year we could not get any orders for any price. 

President. — ^Last j-ear there wore three or four other much more important 
factors at work. Have you noticed before 1924 whether there has been any 
seasonal variation in prices? 

Sir. Sawday. — ^No. Our production was so small compared to the needs of 
-the country that it did not affect us. 

President. — As yon are now producing a much larger quantity of steel, it 
is not impossible that it might develop. 

Sir. Sawday. — ^It must develop. It has already develoi^ed this year. 

Dr. Slatthai. — There won’t be anr^ increase in the corrugated sheets. Is 
that mostly due to the fall in prices? 

Sir. Sawday. — The main market for corrugated sheets is East Bengal. They 
are a wealthy people and can absorb large quantities. We have nothing to 
•do with that trade. Our trade is with the Punjab and the Tjnited Provinces. 


* See Statement IV, Enclosure XIII. 
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Pi'csident . — Ou the question you raised about the price of rails I do not 
know that I have any special questions to ask about that. The only evidence 
you can give us is the price you actually got. As to the question whether rails 
will be bought on the basis of Continental rails in future, we shall have to 
ask the Railway Board. Probabl 3 * the matter is already under discussion. 
We do not know. One other commodity about the price of which I want to 
ask is circular plates. 

Jlr. Sau'day . — We have stopped booking orders. 

President . — I remember what you told me that there was no demand for 
large circular plates. 

3fr. Sawday . — We had a demand and wo over-estimated it. So did our 
customers. They are now hiring out the circles they bought. 

President . — ^The price of light rails has moved at last. Last year it was 
the only thing that did not move. 

Dr. Maithai . — About this question of stocks in the note which j'ou sent 
us a fortnight ago, j-ou make the statement that the up-country demand in 
rounds, as distinct from rods, and other .bar mill material for the United 
Provinces and the Punjab is being monopolised by the Steel Company. Do 
you mean the Tata Iron and Steel Companj'? 

Mr. Smvday. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai . — And then you say “ stocks in Calcutta, including stocks 
of Steel Company, manufacture, probably amount to about 12,000 tons.” 1 
want to know whether we had any evidence as to where stocks stood last 
.year. 

President.— Tslr. Anandji Haridas gave us the figures about stocks last year 
I think. “ ’ 

Dr. Matthai.— The figure you have given is for bars only? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. 


D 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Continued on the 7th July 1925. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Regarding the 800 tons special sales of bars, which you asked 
us about yesterday, 334 tons were for Messrs. Jessop and Company for the 
Port Commissioners’ shed and 476 tons for the Indian Standard Wagon Com- 
pany for wagon building; of the 282 tons in May, 58 tons are for the Port 
Commissioners’ sheds, 102 tons for the Indian Standard Wagon Company and 
122 tons for the Peninsular Locomotive Company. Regarding the date of 
exchange you asked us about, the date was 29th June — the French exchange 
quoted in the “Statesman” and the “Englishman,” and the Belgian ex- 
changes were got from a firm of Belgian importers. 

President. — And the September one? 

Air. Saivday. — It was the average for the month. 

President. — During the first six months of last year, one of your difficulties 
was that j’ou could not sell your output and the stocks steadily accumulated. 
I gather from the figures you have sent in this time that this difficulty has 
now been practically overcome. 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. 

President. — ^Last year during the fir.st six months you held up your sales 
in the hope that conditions would improve. Recently, with effect at any 
rate from November, you have been meeting the market and selling yorir 
steel at what you can get, and, for that reason, the prices j-ou have been 
realising for the last eight months are verj’ much less than what the average 
was during our enquirj- last year. 

Air. Peterson. — That is right. 

President. — Can wo regard the .stocks of finished steel now held as normal? 

Air. Peterson. — They are low. 

President. — Would that apply to all classes of steel ? 

Air. Peterson. — All classes. 

President. — There was one item which struck me as a good deal higher 
than most of the others. You have got a stock of 4,700 tons of heavy struc- 
turals and only 870 tons is “ on order.” 

Air. Sawday. — The reason is partly this that we rolled 10x3J" channels 
for wagon work on which the specification is particularly strict and inspection 
is very rigorous, and what is rejected as not suitable for wagon building is 
kept aside for sale as ordinary structural material, and the demand for such 
channels is very limited, with the resiilt that we have got an accumulation 
of stock. 

President. — My point is rather this. Do j’ou regard 4,700 tons as normal 
for heavy structurals ? 

Air. Saivday. — It would be reasonable if it were .spread over all the items 
we want. 

President. — There are, however, two exceptions neither of them strictlj'^ 
falling under the head of finished steel. The first is second class rails. I take 
it you would not regard the stock of second class rails as abnormally low. 

Air. Peterson. — "We have sold a great portion of that. We have to supply 
6,000 tons of GO lb. rails in the next six months and 1,200 tons of 75 lb. rails 
in the next four months. 

I'l'csident . — ^During the last eight montbs your stock of second class rails 
'has gone up by 3,000 tons, although you must have sold about 12,000 tons, so 
tbaf, if you go on producing second class rails at the same rate, 6,000 tons- 
would just about absorb your jiroduction for the next six months. 
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Ml'. Peterson. — ^We have now started rolling second class rails into light 
rails. AVe have jnst started that and we hope that will tend to check the 
accumulation. 

President. — This question is important in a rather different connection. 
The other question is the stock of pig iron, and in that there has been practi- 
eally no reduction, at least only a small reduction. However, I will deal with 
it later. As regards your production, one thing I am not quite sure about is 
-that in Form I there are two itejns in which there is a possibility of ambiguitj', 
namely, sheet bars and black sheet. Sheet bans are produced both for the 
Tinplate Company and for your own use. Do the figures you have given for 
the production of sheet bars include bars used for the production of black 
sheet P 

Mr. Sawday. — No. 

President. — Similarly, in the case of black sheet, have you included in 
the output black sheet which will subsequentlj'^ be galvanised? 

Mr. Peterson. — Column 11 includes column 12, because you will notice that 
the total finished steel (column 13) includes columns 2 and 4 to 11. 

President. — ^Then we must not add galvanised sheet to the black sheet, 
ns it is already included. I take it the wastage between black sheet and 
galvanised sheet is unimportant. On these figures the production of galva- 
nised sheets is comparatively small and it docs not make a difference of more 
than 200 to 300 tons at the outside. The point here is that jmur actual 
output of finished steel will be a little less than the total j'ou have given. 
There must bo a certain wastage. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We show the scrap at 2 per cent, in the costs sheet. 

President. — AVhat is the quantity of plain .sheet used to make these galva- 
nised sheet? 

BIr. Sawday. — 844 to 883 tons. 

President. — Then it is negligible. We have not got the actual i)rodnction 
of finished steel divided under the various classes for the last calendar year. 
I don’t think we have got all the figures we wanted in our last enquiry, 
namolj', the actual production of 1924-25 of finished steel divided under the 
various classes as in Form I. If you will make a note of that and send a 
statement to us it would he useful. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^AA’’e will do that.* 

President. — ^During the last six months for the jmar 1924-25, the highest 
output is 29,000 tons of finished steel in January? 

Mr. Peterson . — ^Yes. 

President. — And the average for six months is 24,600 tons? 

j\Ir. Peterson . — Yes. 

President. — AA’^ell, now the question comes to be what your probable output 
will be during the current year and next year. Supposing you got 320,000 
"tons in 1925-26, how would you expect that output to be divided between the 
first six months and the last six months? 

Mr. Peterson. — During the hot weather we would expect a decrease of 
•about 10 per cent. 

President. — The waj' I was looking at it was this, that during the first 
iix months of the current year it will probably be a little below the last six 
months of 1924-25. 

Blr. Peterson. — ^Yes, probably. 

President. — ^What I imagined was that it might be divided into 140,000 
-tons for the first six months and 180,000 tons for the last six months. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That would be about right, i can give you an estimate. 
J will send you a statement for each period of six months from the 1st April 
■of this year.t 

* See Statement IV, Enclosure 11 
t Ihid, Enclosure ill. 
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President. — ^The figures J have got here before me are for finished steel. 
That implies that you will be able to raise your out])ut by about 5,000 tons — 
from 25,000 tons to 30,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — For some months of the year we will get up to that figure. 

President. — One important question is whetlior in fact you are likely to 
get this output. T understand that during the last six months of 1924-2.5-' 
the open hearth furnaces have been doing distinctly* better than was ex- 
pected two years ago, and are getting a higher output. On the other hand, 
the duplex furnaces have not yet given an output approaching the full 
output originally expected froin them. 

Mr. Peterson. — No, they have not come near that. 

President. — The highest figure you have touched, T think, is 20.000 tons 
of ingots a month, whereas I gatlier with a full output it would be 30,000 tons 
a month. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — The point arises where do you expect the increased yield to* 
come from ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Chiefly from the duplex. We do expect ultimately about 
29,000 tons from the duplex but it is doubtful whether we will reach it in. 
two y“ars. 

President . — Of course, what may happen in the distant future one is con- 
tent to wait and see. T notice, in the representation you sent in, you refer to 
the possibility of an increase in the output of steel ingots, if a third tilting: 
furnace were installed in the duplex plant. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. The foundation is there; all that is required to be- 
done is the construction of the third furnace. The existing plant would be 
sufficient to work the third furnace. There would have to he certain addi- 
tions in the shape of electrical equipment, a crane, etc., but the two Bessemer 
converters and the mixer would work the third fnrnace. 

President. — Can you give us an estimate of the cost of the necessary works.®- 

M'. Peterson. — ] can give a rough estimate of the cost of the furnace with- 
all the additions required. That would be between 40 and 50 lakhs. 

President. — Ts the whole sum directly connected with the tilting furnace? 

Mr Peterson. — ^The entire expenditure has not to be incurred immediately. 

A good deal of tlmt is expenditure on more soaking pits and a heating furnace- 
for the increased steel in the blooming mill. The'furnace itself with its addi- 
tional equipment would probably cost about 20 to 25 lakhs of rupees, and 
practically the whole thing can be built in India except the two big rockers 
on whi'^h the furnace tilts. They would probably have to be imported. No- 
thing else will have to ho imported. 

Dr. MaWiai. — After you have decided to instal it, how long would it take 
to complete? 

Mr. Peterson. — It will take 12 months before we can expect to get any pro- 
duction. 

President. — T think the matter is of considerable importance both to the 
Steel industry and to the tax-payer and the consumer of steel, because as long 
as you do not succeed in attaining to the fiill output anticipated in 3 *our 
original estimate, the steel furnaces are, so to speak, the neck of the bo-ttle : 
you have a surplus output of pig iron at the one end and surplus rolling 
capacity at the other end, but you are not getting the full benefit out of 
the plant. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is right. 

' President. — I worked out the figures as regards the overhead and manu- 
Jacturer’s profit' and, as far as I can make out, assuming that the third tilting, 
fm-nace was only producing 10,000 tons, then taking 70 per cent, of the 
ingot production as finished steel,’ that gives you 80,000 tons extra. The- 
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difference tin's makes is something like Its. 14 a ton in the incidence on over- 
head charges and manufacturer’s jirofit on the finished steel. 

Mr. PcicTSon. — ^That is correct. 

Preaidcnt. — ^IVhen the question comes up next year vhat is to be done after 
the expiry of the Steel Industrj' (Protection) Act, this trill be rather an im- 
portant point, because the amount of protection to be given must be cal- 
culated on the amount of duty required by a reasonably balanced plant. 

Mr. Petcr.son. — There are so manj' points to be considered. The third 
furnace tvould require additional pig iron and that tvould require additional 
coke the.se are questions which will have to bo gone into. 

President. — Exactly; but that is a matter for your Board to consider. I 
do not want to go into the question of all that is required. 

Mr. Peterson. — The capital expenditure required may be greater than we 
have estimated. It may entail further expenditure in other directions. 

President. — The point I think it i.s desirable for the Board to em])hasi. 2 e 
is the extreme importance of increasing the ingot production, for it 
affects the Company as much as it affects the general tax-payer, because the 
plant in its present condition is not, .so to speak, quite normal. It is not 
getting the output which a plant of this size ought to get. There is another 
point which I have already mentioned that it will make a considerable differ- 
ence to the incidence of overhead charges and the manufacturer’s profit. 
Besides that it will make a considerable difference to the works costs. 

Mr. Peterson. — It certainly would. 

President. — ^That was impressed upon me by an e.xamination of the cost 
.sheets because I observed, that in all the Departments the month of highest; 
output was usually the month of lowe.st co.sts. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — Therefore, the inferetice seems to be irresistible that with more 
steel you could bring down your average works cost of production. 

Mr. Peterson. — Of course, a good deal of the reduction is due to the drop 
in the price of coal. That affected us considerably. 

President. — ^That I do not doubt. I am only comparing the figures for the 
.months of January to Maj' in the cost sheets that you kindly allowed me to 
see. It is by no means the case that the ifay figures are always the lowest — 
very far from it. 

il/r. Peterson. — The lowest figures will be the January figures. 

President. — ^Thero was some reduction in the price of coal during these 
months. But what on^ notices is the smaller output of the old plant during 
April and May and is at once reflected in a big increase in cost. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is no doubt that, to get the best cost out of these 
modern mills, they should he run to as near full production as possible. 

President. — Quite, as one knows they are extromelj’ expensive machinery 
to purchase. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — I take it that the Management of the Comijany fullj- appre- 
ciate the importance of this, and that they are certainly prepared to consider 
the question very carefully. 

ill?-. Peterson. — ^We have been considering it. For the past three or four 
months we have been taking advice and getting estimates worked out. One 
of our difficulties is that the Comi>any has just finished a period of five years’ 
extension during which the whole plant has been more or less disorganised by 
construction and the Dii-ectors and the staff rather feel that there must be a 
breathing space before they go any further. 

President. — I sympathise with that. I saw the works when the construc- 
tion was going on. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^There is a feeling that we should not go ahead immediately 
and we should have a slight interval. 
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Dr. Matthai. — This is a suggestion in order to make the extensions really 
ofFective. It is not really a separate thing. 

Mr. Fcterson. — It was not contemiilated in the original design. They left 
space for that when we wished to increase it. The Consulting Engineers 
said that there should be no difficulty in obtaining 30,000 tons from the 
tilting furnaces. 

I’rcsidcnt. — Supposing you eventually get 15,000 tons of steel ingot from 
each furnace, you will be getting ■45,000 tons a month. Do you think you 
would have still enough pig iron? 

Mr. Fctcrsoii. — Yes, I think, we would have enough pig iron. 

President. — Probably not much, but just about enough? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — ^You would also have a surplus rolling capacity? 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes, in certain mills but not in others. 

President. — Naturally. The results of the last eight months in most 
respects, as fai- as I can judge from the cost sheets, 'nave been safisfactory. 

BIr. Petcr.son. — Yes. 

President. — ^Thore are only two obvious w.cr.lc points. One is the shortage 
in the output ol steel, and this, wo hnpo^-'^vill gradualh- improve and which 
o;ni, in any ca.se, bo dealt with by the r-rection- of a third furnace. 

B[r. Peterson. — Yes. s'" 

President. — The other point is tht^ very large percentage of second class 
rails in the rail output which puts up 'the cost. 

ill?'. Peterson. — With Indian inspectlion, wo expect a higher percentage of 
rejection than in most countries. \ 

President. — You expect a higher percentage P 

BTr. Peterson. — Wo expect 10 i)or cejii.Vof rejections. Up till the time we 
made the change by which we took the stCtel to the new blooming mill from 
the open hearth, they were about 121 per tS.ent. Since that time they have 
been 14 per cent., owing to the difficulties we 'Juad in making the change. 

President. — From the iigures I have got I’lere, it was 11,700 tons out of 
90,000 tons. 

* 

BIr. Peterson. — Is that up to date? 

President. — Yes. I am simply adding your '.second class rails to your 
heat-y rails and seeing what the percentage of se.'cond class rails is to your 
total. For the full period it is 15,000 Ions out of ll',0,WO tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is very much the average I have given.' 

President. — Up to some date in March, I understand you were making 
rail steel in the duplex furnaces. 

Blr. Peterson. — Yes. 

Preside7it. — Have the difficulties that you found to start with last year 
been completely overcome? 

Mr. Peter.son. — As far as the duplex rail steel is concerned, there w'as no 
trouble. Wo have completely solved it. But we didn’t get the output. 

President. — That is preciselj' the point. 

BIr. Peterson. — ^We cannot get the saine output on rail steel from the 
duplex furnace. 

President. — 1 take it that your object in making the change in March 
last was to increase your total steel production. 

BIr. Peterson. — ^That was the idea. 

President . — By making rail steel in the open hearth, and the mild steel 
in the duplex ? 

BIr. Peterson. — ^That was the object. 

President. — What about the result of the change? I gather from the 
fiaures it has not been entirelj' satisfactorj' so far. 
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Mr. Peierson. — There has been sv good deal of difficultj^ in connection with 
getting the rail steel hot from the open hearth fuimaces to the new blooming 
mill and rejections have increased. Production, I think, has slight^’ in- 
creased, but not so much as we expected. 

President. — ^When I say unsatisfactory, 1 mean not quite satisfactory in 
this particular respect, i.e., the percentage of rejections. I do not intend to 
suggest that you have not succeeded in increasing your steel output. That 
was not my suggestion. 

Mr. Peterson. — The rejections arc a difficulty. They have been due to the 
fact that the steel has furtlier to go to the new blooming mill and it goes 
colder. In a month or so we hope to solve the difficultj'. 

President. — I ask this question because cleai-ly the second class rails present 
something of a problem. 

Mr. Peterson. — We have been investigating this. There are special ways 
by which we can get over this difficulty. I can mention three ways by which 
we can solve the problem of accumulation. 1 cannot say that anything defi- 
nite will come of any of them, but they are all possibilities. We are ourselves 
•now endeavouring to roll 90 lbs. rails into lighter rails. They will then become 
first class rails as lighter rails do not require such a high standard as heavy 
rails. 

President. — It is an ambiguous term. 

Mr. Sawday. — Anything below 50 lbs. is called a light rail. 

President. — ^You see the term “ light rail ” has got g definite significance 
These are not made for railways, hut for ti-olley lines and things of that sort. 

Mr. Peterson. — A certain amount is taken bj- the railways. 

President. — They only take it because they have got their eonstructioii 
works. They have got trolley lines for that. 

Mr. Peterson. — Thej’ actually use them as rails. 

President. — I remember ])utting a question on this and the answer I had 
was that the light rails made in .the bar mills are not used by railwsiys as 
rails for anything but narrow gauge. 

Mr. Sawday. — Martins use 30 lbs. rails. 

President. — ^But thes' are not at all interested in anything but narrow 
gauge, are tliey? 

Mr. Peterson. — The point is there are also specifications for other than 
heavy rails. The steel which won’t pass 90 lbs. specification will pass 35 lbs. 
specification. 

President. — understand anyhow what is meant by light rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Another way, and possibly a very satisfactory one, will be 
to roll this steel into trip or hoops. That we understand is being done in 
England. We are investigating the pos.sibility of doing this in that way. 
We are not sure the steel is of the right specificavion. Another way would 
be to use the rails in making stanchions and columns and that might be 
possible. It would require a good deal of work in the matter ot design. We 
are getting out designs for the general public, so that they could buy the 
rails and fit them together. We might also fabricate and fit them together, 
’llicse are the three n.ethod^ which we have in mind at preaci:'. 

President. — I take it the reason you are doing so is that ever, if you 
keep your second class rail production within the limit of 10 per cent., you 
may still have 15,000 tons a year to dispose of. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^IVe should have an impossible accumulation in ten or 
fifteen years time, unless we get rid of them. 

President. — ^Then about pig iron, I do not know whether you have been 
able to get the figures for us. The first thing T wanted to know was what was 
your total production of pig iron for 1924-25. 

Mr. Peterson. — 552,000 tons. 
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Trcsklcnt. — I think in our protons Report we have got the figiu-es for 
the first period of six months; b\it we have not got figures for the second 
period of six months from 1st October to 31st March. I should like to know 
first the quantity of pig iron consumed in the steel furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We can send the statement in later. 

President. — As I explained yesterday I am really asking for facts in anti- 
cipation. 

Mr. Peterson. — I can give it to you roughly. 

President. — ^Let me have it in round figures. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^About 160,000 tons for the first six months. 

President. — We went into that in our original enquiry. The wastage is 
about 10 per cent, between pig iron and finished steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — That is about right. For the 12 months it would be 
335,000 tons of pig iron used in the production of .steel. 

President. — ^We have only got 248,000 tons of steel. Tf you add the second 
class rails, it would be another 20 to 30 thousand tons. 

Mr. Peterson. — During the first six months, the amount of pig iron used 
has been heavy. The open hearth furnace has been using more pig iron, 
because there was less scrap available. 

President. — ^Wliat prices were you realising for the pig iron sold during 
1924-25? 

Mr. Peterson. — As regards the consumption of pig iron for the second 
period of six months, I have worked out the figures here. It is about 185,102 
tons. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^The price has fallen during last year. The Indian price was 
Rs. 60. 

President. — Which kind do you sell most in India? 

Mr. Sa^cday. — No. 4 and No. 3. Abroad No. 1 and No. 2. 

President. — Also No. 3? 

Mr. Saioday. — ^Yes, with Nos. 2 and 1. Last year the price for No. 4 was 
Rs. 60 f.o.r. Calcutta. 

President. — What date have you been giving the prices for ? 

Mr. Sawday. — Up to December last year. The prices f.o.r. Tatanagar 
were ; — 

No. 4 Rs. 57 • 

No. 3 ......... . Rs. 66 

No. 2 Rs. 69 

No. 1 Rs. 73 

President. — ^Rliat would have to be deducted on account of freight from 
Jamshedpur to Calcutta? 

Mr. Saicday. — These are f.o.r. works prices. 

President. — For sale in India? 

Mr. Sawday. — ^Yes. The present day prices, which have ruled for approxi- 
mately two months, are : — 


No 4 Rs. 41-0-0 

No. 3 Rs. 41-8-0 

.No, 2 Rs. 42-0-0 

No. 1 Rs. 43-0-0 

President . — There is very little difference between the prices of the different 

kinds. 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. For January and February, prices were Rs. 3 more 
than the present day prices given above. 

^ See Statement IV, Enclosure JV. 
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President. — ^Therefore, the prices you are getting for your pig iron is 
Es, 42. Would it be Es. 41 to Es. 42 in the average? 

Mr. Sawday. — Yes. 

President.— As regards exports, I think you have various contracts. Can 
you give me the average price? 

Mr. Peterson. — At present it vould be about Bs. 39 f.o.b. Calcutta. 

President. — ^Wliat would be the works price? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Es. 35. 

President. — So there has been a reduction? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — I gather that the position about pig iron at present is that, 
even with four furnaces, you have got a larger surplus of pig iron than you 
can conveniently dispose of. 

Mr. Peterson. — We can sell it easily. The prices are remunerative. 

President. — was thinking of it from this point of view. Assuming that 
you get Es. 180 or Es. 170 a ton for your steel, it would be more profitable to 
make it into steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Undoubtedly. 

President. — ^In that sense you have got too much pig iron from 3 'our own 
point of view. The way I am looking at it is this. On the 1st October, you 
had 134,000 tons in stock. On the 1st of June, you were down to the extent of 
about 10,000 tons, owing to the lower steel production. In the coming months 
you will probably he back where you were in September last year. So that 
you have a large stock of pig iron on hand. All you can do is to sell your 
annual output, but j'ou can’t clear your stocks. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is the difficulty. 

President. — That of course is of some importance to the Company, because 
it increases the amount which you require for working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^IVhat would you regard as a normal stock of pig iron, 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Ahout 50,000 tons. We must hold a certain amount as 
reserve in case of any breakdoAvn in the blast furnace or anj-thing of that kind. 
We must also hold some reserve for sale to meet our contracts. 

Dr. Matthai. — This 50,000 includes both ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — Can you give me the quantity of pig iron sold in India for 
1924-25? 

Mr. Peterson. — can get it for you.* 

President. — ^What is the quantity exported for 1924-25? 

ilfr. Peterson. — 53,000 tons to America. There is also export to Japan. 

President. — ^It is the total export I want. 

ilfr. Peterson. — 133,000 tons exported altogether. I have here a statement 
giving the exports of the last five j'ears, if ,you would like to see it. 

President. — ^You might read out the figures. 

Mr. Peterson . — 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


Tons. 

39.950 

50,790 

78,300 

82,380 

133,240 


* See Statement W, Enclosure V. 



President. — ^Though these figures that I have been asking for have got into 
the oral evidence, if you could send in a separate statement giving me the 
following information, it would be exceedingly useful. In the first place, 1 
want the quantity of pig iron sold in India and the quantity exported.* 

ilfr. Peterson. — Do you want that for one yearp 

President. — ^The important one is last year (1924-25). Also give us the 
average prices realised for pig iron as Mr. Sawday gave — up to the end of 
December jl924 and now in India." 

Mr. Peterson. — And for export? 

Presiden t. — As regards export, the average price for 1924-25 and at present 
will be most useful. t Also the total consumption of pig iron in the steel 
furnaces for last 3 'ear.t 

Mr. Peterson. — Split into two periods? 

President. — Yes. I have one more thing to ask and that is this. I notice in 
the report of the Companj' and the proceedings of the general meeting that the 
allocation to depreciation was Rs. 61 lakhs and that the arreai's of dividend on 
the first preference shares for one j’ear were paid which amounted to some- 
thing like its. 4^ lakhs. I notice also that your Chairman in his speech re- 
ferred to the fact that the Tariff Board liad estimated that the necessary allo- 
cation to depreciation was about Rs. 93 lakhs. I take it that the payment of 
a sinall dividend, after Rs. 61 lakhs had been allocated to depreciation, does 
riot implj’’ that the Tariff Board were unduly lavish in their recommendation. 

Mr. Peterson. — No. 

President. — But that the reason for declaring a dividend, jmur Chairman 
said in suostance, was an earnest of what thej’ hoped might be expected in the 
future, when the Companj’ was doing better. 

Mr. Peterson. — Last year we paid no dividend at all. This is the first 
dividend that has been paid for two years. 

President. — The point is of some importance because it is quite clear that, in 
view of the whole history of the Company, it cannot afford to give what it has 
given nominally called as profits. Last year using ‘ profit ’ in the sense in 
which the Tariff Board used the word in their original Report, there was no 
profit but a loss of Rs. 25 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matfhai. — ^I mean to ask you a very general question about the reduc- 
tion in cost. As the President pointed out, our business in this enquiry is 
really prices and not costs. I want to have a general kind of assurance that 
the Company is fulfilling its part of the arrangement with the tax-payer, that 
is to say, doing all that it lies in its power to reduce costs. 

Mr. Peterson. — The costs are going down verj' fairlj' in accordance with our 
estimates. In some cases, they have gone down lower than our estimates. 

Dr. Matthai. — I should like to have some kind of general statement about 
the question of the substitution of Indian skilled labour in the works. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that that is much better dealt with by a statement. 
.Ye have a statement ready which I can put in showing how that has pro- 
gressed since the original enquiry. 

President. — Have you got it hero with you? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think I have it here.§ • 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you tell me approximately — ^this is the first year that 
Tjen from the Technical Institute have passed out — ^liow many men have passed 
out? 

■Ifr. Peterson. — ^About 15 or 16. 


* See Statement IV, Enclosure V. 

!■ im. 

i Ibid, Enclosure TV. 

5 Ibid, Enclosures VT and VTI. 
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Drl Matthai. — happens to them? Do they all go into the works? 

Mr. Peterson. — They do. There are a certain number in the duplex, a cer- 
tain number in the open hearth, and a certain number in the blast furnaces. 

Dr. Matthai. — Do they displace European labour or are they in addition to 
European labour? Does the introduction of each batch of trained Indians 
from your Technical Institute necessarily mean a reduction of European 
labour ? 

Mr. Peterson. — Some such men would have to he used. It would mean that 
a fresh appointment is not made. As the new plant comes into operation and 
as the work on it increases, more men will have to be employed and if these 
Indians are not available we should have to employ other men. 

Dr. Alattliai. — Your request in this application is for the extension of the 
bounty to the end of the period covered by the Act. So, are you likely, in the 
statement that you referred to, to give us figures up to the end of that period 
showing what you expect to do in the coming eighteen months in that direc- 
tion? I don’t want it in any great detail. 

ilfr. Peterson. — That would be difficult, hut we can work out a statement of 
that sort. 

President. — Showing the progress of Indianisation, is that it? 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Yes. 

_ Mr. Peterson. — ^I don’t know whether it will be wise to do so. Wo might 
raise hopes which might not he realised. 

Dr. Matthai. — But, without committing yourself to any kind of detailei 
statement, you can give a statement which would be some assurance to the 
tax-paj'er that things were progressing in the right direction. We are now 
on the question of bounty, aren’t we, and I have a sort of idea that the res- 
ponsibility of the Company to the tax-payer is very much greater in the case 
of a bounty than if there had been only duties. It is certainly a serious thihg 
for the tax-payer to provide money for helping the Company in order to enable 
it to overcome its difficulties. My own impression is that there ’>*• no question 
in which the tax-payer is more keen than the scope for employment of Indians. 

Ml. Peterson. — For instance, there is the original statement given in 
Volume II of tlic Evidence, to which wc have added the figure for next year. 
We have brought the statement up to date. Wo can put in a statement lii<c 
tnat. 

Dr. Matthai. — I think it would help me. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it would be better to give it department by depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Matthai. — It would be interesting if you could.* There is just 
one other point I want to ask you about and that is about tho 
statement that you make in your letter. You say that it is very desirable, 
in the interests of the industry and of importers and consumers, that the 
present enquiry and recommendations arising from it should cover the entire 
period. I want to say I agree with that and I have great sympathy vdtli that 
position, but my sjunpathy is very largely from the point of view of the Tariff 
Board. I don’t quite take in your argument here. We are to some extent 
bound by the decision of the Government of India to give additional protec- 
tion in the form of bounties and in the main additional protection till the end 
cf the period would be given in the form of bounties. If that is accepted, 
then what does it matter, as far as importers and consumers are concerned, 
whether there is a fresh enquiry or not? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think I can explain that. A bounty enables us to sell 
at a lower price, and they wish to know at what price we will be able to sell 
before they decide to import or not. Whenever an enquiry is hold into this 
matter, always a lull takes place. The dealers want to see the results of the 
enquiry. 

President. — It makes business more difficult. 


* See Statement W, Enclosures VI to XII. 
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Mr. Fctcrh..n. — All that they know is that an enquiry is being held but 
they cio not know what the result will be. It jnight be an increase in dgty. 
It might be anj'thing and naturally they are nervous about committing them- 
selvesj until they hear what the result is. 

Pirskloit . — ^Yhen you consider it important that the recommendations, 
whatever they are, should cover the whole period up to the expiry of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, you haA'e in mind not onlj' the interests of the 
Companj' but also the general stability of the trade? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

Pre.s'ulcnt. — I have only two more points to make. One is about the cost 
of coal. The cost of coal has been steadil 3 - coming down since Januarj', but 
•even in the latest coke statement you are not still down to the 1921-22 level, 
which j’oii took in j*our estimate. In the estimate of coal you took the 
cost of coal as Es. 8 a ton. In May it was Rs. 8-8-0, and, therefore, I take it 
that 3 'ou have not quite got down to the bottom of the coal prices jnt. 

Mr. Peterson. — There might be a still further reduction. The price of gas 
coal will probablj' go down and the i)riee of coking coal will go down further. 

President. — You are still getting j-our coal partly from j’our own collieries 
and partlj’ under contracts which are regulated by the price paid by the Rail- 
way Department? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — T understand that the effect of the arrangement made by the 
Railway Department last year was they' got a reduction in the price a year 
■sooner than they would otherwise have got it, but they continue the same 
price for this year. My impression was that the market price of coal had 
fallen distinctly below the figure taken by the Government of India. 

Mr. Petcr.son. — Yes, but we are bound by the arrangement. 

President. — ^Then, we have got to consider what the Railway Department is 
going to pay next year. 

Mr. Peterson. — Do you mean in the future? 

Presiden t. — Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. — IVe think that the cost of coal will go down considerably. 
But I am bound to sa.v that most of the coal com])anies think that the price 
will go up. 

President. — Possibly they think that they will be unable to produce coal 
unless the price goes up. Another point appears from the cost sheets that 
one of the new blast furnaces is not doing so well as the other. 

3fr. Peterson. — There was a break out on that furnace. 

Prc.sident. — What does it mean? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The lining broke through. It was down for about a week 
or longer than that. The furnace 's getting into shape again after the break 
oni. 

President. — ^That is purely ter ,porary'? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. And qu'fe usual. 

President. — ^How croes the eaj ncity of Battelle furnace compare to the older 
oues ? 

Mr. Peterson. — blightly larger but not much. We are altering it in order 
to get liigber production. 
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THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LTD. 

Continued on the 18th July 1925. 

President. — I should like to bop;m first with the letter* you sent in which 
we received yesterday. J thinlc that it would be most convenient to begin 
with the statement of prices which was annexed to that letter. There are 
only three or four items in that which I should like to ask you about. Tn 
the first place the average price for June for heavy structurals was about; 
Us. 5 higher than the average for the last eight months. That appears to he 
almost entirclj- duo to the price paid b 5 ' the engineering firms. Is there any 
special reason for that? 

Mr. Sawday. — No, it is really fortuitous. We had one order from an engi- 
neering firm, which we did not want to roll. Otherwise, the price for heavy 
structurals is fairly constant — 

About Its. 142 f.o.r. Tatanagar for engineering firms. 

.Vbout Bs. 150 f.o.r. Tatanagar for dealers. 

President . — There is no spec*ial significance to bo attached to it, is there? 

Mr. Saxeday. — No, it is only fortuitous. 

President. — Tn the case of light structurals, the difference is exactlj* the 
other way. The avei'agc price for June is Bs. 8 less tlian the average price 
for the last eight months. 

Mr. Saxrday. — ^That again depends on where the orders come from. For 
angles the price varies from Bs. 120 to Bs. 155 f.o.r. T.atanagar, according to 
the destination. 

President. — There again no special significance is to be attached to tin 
price? 

Mr. Saxedaxj. — No. 

President. — Then in the case of bars, there is a heavy drop of about Bs. 8. 
The drop in the price is entirely due to the. sale to the dealers which Avas 
3,000 tons. Js there anj-thing .special there? 

Mr. Soxvday. — ^Thcrc has been no change in the contract jn'ice. It de])ends 
entirely oii the destination. 

. President. — Similarly in the case of i)lnte.s, the average price in June is 
decidedly lower and the quantity sold is also decidedly .smaller. The average 
price for June is Bs. 141 as against Bs. 148 for the last eight months. 

Mr. Saxvday. — ^The jjrice to dealers was pulled doAvn by the fact that wc 
were getting rid of circular plates. 

President. — ^It is duo to the circular plates for which there is not much 
demand? 

Mr. Saioday. — ^Yes. 

•President. — In the case of galvanised shoots, there is no change but in the 
case of black sheets there is a drop of about Bs. 11 a ton. 

Mr. Sawday. — ^It is due to the seasonal variation in the demand. We have 
reduced the prices as a temporary measure. 

President. — ^Do you expect the price to go up again? 

Mr. Sadxvay. — ^Yes, in September. ‘ . • ' ' ' 

President. — ^Thero is nothing in these prices which would involve a re- 
consideration of the evidence you have already given to us as to the prices 
likely to bo obtained in the future? , - - 

Mr. Saivday. — Nothing. 

President. — That covers the ground, as far as the statement is concerned. 
Then, in the letter itself, you have told us that you have been informed by 


* See Statement IV. 
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the Bengal Nagpur Railway that they are not taking any hea-s^y 90 lb. rails this 
year, 

Mr. Tcterson. — ^Yes. 

President . — ^Thatj of course, affects your claim. It means that, in taking 
into account the lower price you will get for your rails outside the contract, 
this 14,000 tons goes out, excejit that you think that in all probability they 
will actually take some rails. 

Mr. Peters07i. — It is probable that they will take some before the end of 
the year. 

President . — Is it based on your previous experience 

Mr. Peterson . — Their letter is not very definite. They say that, as far as 
they can see at present, they don’t want any. 

Mr. Sawday. — The3’- will probably' make up their niind in November. 

President . — ^IVere there any orders placed last November for supply this 
year ? 

Mr. Peterson . — We are finishing an order just now. There is still a balance 
of about 3 to 4 thousand tons to be delivered. 

President . — You have told us that about 14,000 tons was the average 
quantitj’ the Bengal Nagpur Railway was taking from you. 

Ifr. Peterson . — Tliat is tin? average for the past three years. 

President . — Can j-ou give us the maximum and the minimum amount thej’ 
took from you? 

Mr. Peterson . — They were taking about the same, 14,000 tons. 


P7'esident . — There has not been much change. 


il/r. Peterson . — The maximum is 15,000 tons. The3' were getting at a ver3’ 
cheap price from us. They usually take ver3' nearkv the jnaximum. These 
.<iro the actual figures : — 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1023-24 


Tons. 

11,000 

14,200 

8,000 

19,000 (including arrears) 


President . — ^That is quite sufficient for our purpose. Then, there is the 
question whether some of the Palmer Railway Companies may not give 3mu 
the same kind of intimation this ye.ar, 

Mr. Peterson . — It is quite possible. 

President . — The importance of that is this. When w'e last discussed the 
question I srrggested that the simpler plan might be to deal with rails, if they 
were to be taken into account at all, by the method of making the additional 
bounty higher than would otherwise be necessar3% but- if ■ there is any doubt 
as to the quantity of rails that you will bo selling outside the contract, then 
it may be a question whether the method 3mu 3’'ourself originally suggested 
is not better, or at any rate some slight modification of that would be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Peterson . — ^IVe are basing our estimate on what the Railway Board 
have given us, which is higher than the quantity actually taken this year. If 
that estimate is worked up to, the probability is that the Palmer Railways -will 
take more next year instead of less. The Railwa3’ Board have given us an 
estimate that the whole of their requirements is 120,000 tons. I think that 
the supply for this year will be about 110,000 tons. 

Mr. Saxeday . — The North Western Railwa5’ have suddenl3' come in with an 
order for 8,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson . — If the Railway Board’s estimate is correct, the Palmer 
Railway’s will probabh' want more than what the3' would normally take. 
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President. — ^The alternative method would be that the bounty of Rs. 32 
per ton would be paid on despatches to consumers other than the Railway 
Board. We cannot tell jmu how it is going to work out. It might work out 
the other way. It is quite uncertain which would be more advantageous to 
the Company and which would be more advantageous to the taxpayer. I 
should like to know what you think about that. 

Mr. Pctcjson. — I think that the simplest arrangement would be an addi- 
tion to the ingot steel bounty, but I think that the result would probably be 
very much the same, whichever is done. 

President. — For next year it would have to be calculated on the basis that 
49,000 tons would be supplied outside the contracts. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — On the one hand, it might turn out to be only 25,000 tons and, 
on the other hand, it might go up to 60 to 70,000 tons. Is there any chanco 
of such a wide variation? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think so. As I said, we have already got that 
confirmed b 3 ^ the Financial Commissioner for the Railways who must be making 
the estimate for finance. He must be looking ahead and must be expecting 
to spend that amount of money on rails. 

President. — ^Does that affect the Company-managed railways? 

ilfr. Peterson. — I think that their budget would have to be sanctioned. 

President. — Still one knows that the programme that is drawn up for one 
year is not always worked up to in the next j’ear. I gather that your view is 
that the rails supplied outside the contracts in 1926-27 will be about 49,000 
tons, and that j’ou don’t think it likelj’- that the actuals will be far away from 
that. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think so because there is not much new construc- 
tion. 

Predtdenf. — Tliere is a statement here showing the pig iron consumption 
in the works. 

Mr. Peterson. — That includes the foundry consumption of 1,310 tons a 
month. 

President. — I wanted to be sure about that because it was not quite clear, 
so that, if we deduct the figure you have given for the total consumption in 
the works from the total outpnt, we shall know the surplus available for sale. 

ilfr. Peterson. — ^Yes, 

President. — The next thing I should like to come to is this. One of the 
questions, which we have had to investigate in taking the evidence, is the 
question what i.s the best waj’ to ascertain the bounty actually required in 
order that the Steel industry may receive the protection which it was in- 
tended that it should receive according to the Steel Industry (Protection)' 
Act. The prices which it was estimated in our original Report would give the 
manufacturer a fair return were Rs. 175 for structurals and Rs. IBO lor 
other sections and for rails Rs, 181 this year and Rs. 175 next year. The 
method bj' which 1 attempted to arrive at the amount was to take the esti- 
mated production for 1926-27 and for the last six months of 1925-26 and in 
the case of different types of steel to take the average price which you anti- 
cipate you will be able to obtain and multiply the quantities by the difference 
between the average price and the standard price. The amount that you tlieii 
arrive at is the amount of the bounty required when it has been totalled for 
the various kinds of steel. Do you agree that this is a method by which the 
figure we want can best be arrived at? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^You take the difference between the works costs? 

President. — 1 am not taking account of that at present. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The difference between the price we may expect and the 
price originallj' contemplated in the first Report, is that it? 

President. — Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, that will give you the total figure required. 
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President. — ^That would really state what your claim is, assumiug. of 
course, that the statement is correctly prepared. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — TiTiat I propose to do in that case is to send you a copy of 
the statement that has been dra-wn up in this oSice, and ask you to have it 
verified in your office, because the chief importance of the statement is to 
make quite clear exactly what j’ou are asking for. In drawing up this state- 
ment I made the provisional assumption that the production of the current 
year would be 45 per cent, in the first six months and 55 per cent, in the 
second six months. I notice in your estimate of ingot production you anti- 
cipate that it would be 47i per cent, and 52J- per cent. I think it will be 
better in the final calculations to adhere to the proportion which you your- 
selves have given. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is really very little difference. 

President. — In the calculation it has been so arranged that it can he as- 
certained what the bounty required is. Supposing no account is taken of the 
lower price of rails sold otherwise than under contract, also what the bounty 
required would be if the rails are taken into account, the nett result of the 
calculation as it stands at present is — it is still subject to correction — about 
Rs. 18 per ton without rails and Rs. 215 per ton with rails. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Then apart from this calculation, there is the other one which 
I have also been looking into, namely, to ascertain as nearly as possible — sup- 
posing the Government of India and the Legislature grant the bounties on 
the scale in which j’ou are asking with the result that you would actually 
secure these prices of Rs. 180 and Rs. 175 a ton, — ^what the position 
of the Company would be, having regard to their cost of production. There 
again the calculation has been worked out on this basis — ^in the first places 
to ascertain the cost of production (that is the works costs) for each kind of 
steel and the standard prices and again multiply the difference by the quantity 
you expect to produce. Do you agree that would be correct.? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. That is really checking the original estimate made 
in the first Report. 

President. — The point of it is rather this. Supposing effect is given to 
your proposal, it is possible that you may receive siibstantiallj' more protection 
than was originally contemplated. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^What you want to ascertain really is whether we have 
actually succeeded in bringing down our costs below the original estimate, is 
that it? 

President. — ^You see all this is being done at the expense of the taxpayer 
and the a.ssistance given should not exceed what was origiuallj- contemplated. 
With the details of the figures T don’t want to vorry you just now because' 
there are a great manj' ot them, but there are just one or two points in the 
calculation where [ had to make certain assumptions. T assumed that the 
heavy structurals would be made entirely in the old mill and the rails entirely 
in the new mill. 

Mr. Sau'day. — As regards heavy structurals that ij> correct, but aa regards- 
rails we may possibly roll a certain amount of rails on the old side. 

President. — ^Would it amount to more than 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Saivday. — Probably not as much. 

President. — Do you think in a calculation of this kind it is necessary te 
take that into account? 

My. Peterson. — I don’t think it is worth taking into account. 

President. — Similarly, in the case of light structurals and bars, I assumed 
that the light structurals would be made in the old mill and the bars in the 
new mill. 

Ml. Peterson. — That is probably correct. 
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President. — There might )Ie some light structurals made in the new mill 
and some bars in the old mill but they would nearly balance. 

Mr. Sawday. — It would approximately balance out. 

President. — It is really the final figure which is of importance. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It will come to very much tlie same thing. 

President. — ^The cost of production figure, that I took, was the average ot 
tire last fire months that j'ou have given to the Board, 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that would be a fair figure to take for this year. 

President. — ^I take it you hope that your cost figures next cold weather 
will be below what they were this cold weather? 

Mr. Peterson. — expect it will come down. 

President. — On the other hand, what about the hot weather months of this 
year ? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^They will go up a little, specially on rails, but generally 
speaking for the year it would be fair to take the first five months of this 
year as an average. Next year the costs will be lower right through. Of 
course, it largely depends on the futui-e price of coal. We don’t know what 
the price of coal will be next year. 

President. — My provisional calculation was worked out on the basis that 
the average cost of production next year would be Rs. 5 less than what it is 
this year. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think that would be a fair average. 

President. — I have not j-et made the calculation but it would bo possible 
to work it this wa 3 ' — to ascertain the reduction in cost which would be neces- 
saiy before j’ou earned a sufficient sum on the steel to cover the overhead 
charges and also to 3 'ield a fair return to the manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Wliat I propose to do is to send 3*011 this calculation also in 
order that you ma 3 ’- have an opportunity of seeing it and of making any cor- 
rection, or if you prefer it, submitting an alternative statement. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I don’t imagine there will be very many corrections to 
make because we have made practically the same calculations ourselves. They 
will be very nearls* identical. 

President. — ^You must be prepared to find that there are some errors in 
the arithmetic. The final result that comes out of the calculation as it 
stands at present is that during the current year the surplus over works cost 
per ton of steel would be about Es. 48, and next year nearly Rs. 55, as against 
the figure of Es. 57 a ton which is what the Board estimated in their original 
Report. It was estimated that on a production of 420,000 tons about Rs. 57 
a ton would be required to meet the overhead charges on steel and the manu- 
facturer’s profit. Obviously, if the output is only 320,000 tons, as you expect 
this year, and 357,000 tons as you expect next year, the figure of Rs. 57 would 
not in fact sdeld a full return on the cajjital after meeting the overhead. 
As I said, these calculations null be sent to you for verification and where 
you think these wrong to suggest alternative figures. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — I want to go on now to another matter altogether, namely, the 
evidence we have alread 3 * received from the Bengal Iron Company, both fi-om 
their original representation, the oral evidence that was taken and also a 
letter which we received from that Company 5 festerda 3 \ 

Mr. Peterson. — ^If the Board will allow me I would like to make a state- 
ment. I have got that statement with me which I will read : — 

“ If the Board will allow me I should like to state our policy ndth regard 
to sales of pig iron. With the completion of the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company’s plant the production of i)ig iron in India- 
far exceeds the demand. That Company alone is producing^ 
180,000 tons of pig iron annually and has a still larger capacity. 
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The total demand of India is very little in excess of 100,000 tons. 
Therefore, the pig iron producers must export, if they are to sell 
their output. 

'\Ve ourselves have never intentionally sold below the market price in 
any countrj*. In America we have consigned our iron to agents 
who obtain the best market price for us. Our present arrange- 
ment with Japan is that prices are fixed every six months with 
reference to the market price of similar iron imported from anj- 
countrj' into Japan. We understand that the attention of the 
Board has been drawn to a sale made by us to Japan at the rate 
of Rs. 39 f.o.b. Calcutta. That sale was for 3,000 tons a month 
but it was a condition of that sale that our Japanese buyers should 
take under an old contract 2,000 tons a month at Rs. 75. Our 
average price for these supplies was, therefore, about Rs. 54 per 
ton. It is, however, obvious that over a long period India cannot 
get a higher price than the world market price for export because 
its production is so small. 

So far as India is concerned for the past eighteen months the Bengal 
Iron Company, the India Iron and Steel Company, and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company have been working in agreement. We 
are all bound by that agi-eement to quote the same price. The 
prices during the last j'ear have come down considerably follow- 
ing the fall in world prices. We ourselves have never advocated 
a reduction of prices in India but this has from time to time 
been proposed by another Company and we have agreed. The 
low prices have been due to the fact that production has ex- 
ceeded demand and that they must get rid of their large output 
and not to any assistance given to the Tata Steel Company. And 
we think the Board are entitled to know that these low prices in 
India which are now complained of were originally introduced 
at the instance of another Company and with the consent and 
approval of the Bengal Iron Company.” 

President . — Thank you veiy much, IMr. Peterson. That statement, will, of 
course, go on the record. From the letter we received from the Bengal Iron 
Company yesterday it appears that there had been some misunderstanding. 
Wien we took their oral evidence the impression conveyed to my mind was 
that the Bengal Iron Company contended that the low price of pig iron in 
India was due to the action of the Tata Iron and Steel Company — I mean 
for sale in India and not for export. From the letter received yesterday 
morning I gather that I misunderstood what their contention was. There 
are two or three places where I think their statements are quite definite. For 
instance, here is one of them: — "We do not agree that the protection of 
steel in India has led to an unduly low price for pig iron. The price of pig 
iron in India is fixed by the price the importer will pay for exported Indian 
pig iron.” Then again — " We have never said that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company were responsible for the fall in price.” That, of course, clears the 
ground so far as the Indian price is concerned and the statement in their 
letter is quite in line with what you have read to us. Therefore, it is unneces- 
sary for the Board to ask you any further questions about that because there 
does not seem to be any difference of opinion. As regards your sales to 
America, I think the statement you read to us was that any pig iron that 
you send to America is sent through agents who obtain the best price for you. 

Mr. Peterson . — We send it on consignment. 

President. — ^Therefore, I think it is also unnecessary to ask any questions 
about exports to America and we can now go back to the main question. I 
understand now what the Bengal Iron Company complain of is about the 
sale of pig iron to Japan at a rate of Rs. 39 per ton f.o.b. Calcutta which 
•is equivalent to Rs. 35 a ton f.o.r. Jamshedpur. I think at our last meeting 
there was some misunderstanding about th.at. Mr. FitzPatrick had been 
qiioting prices f.o.b. Calcutta, and when he mention the information he had 
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received from his Japanese agents as to your sales early this year, and gave a- 
figure of Rs. 34 a ton I confirmed it from my recollection of your evidence 
which was Rs. 35 a ton. I forgot at the moment that you were quoting f.o.r. 
Jamshedpur Avhile Mr. FitzPatrick was quoting f.o.b. Calcutta. That point, 
is now cleared up. I should like to know when these sales took place. 

Mr. Peterson.' — Our sales of pig iron to Japan are very much complicated 
with the old contracts. The abtual position at present is that we have one 
old contract which is 5 or G years old and is running just now, and two old 
•contracts which have just expired. No fresh prices were fixed with Japan 
after 1923 until November of last year. Our present arrangement with Japan 
is that i)ric’es are fixed every six months with reference to the market price 
of similar iron imported from any country into Japan. We have always dealt 
tlu'ough the same firm in Japan and they have taken against these high old 
price contracts very much to their own disadvantage and they came to us 
and asked us to come to some arrangement and to fix that up for a period 
of three years. We had a good deal of negotiation as to prices and we have 
rejected any fixed price arrangement and the final arrangement is that we 
will sui>ply if the prices suit us and are fixed every six months. We have 
sold to Japan 3,000 tons a month at the rate of Rs. 39 f.o.b. Calcutta, but 
it was a condition of that sale that our Japanese buyers should take under 
an old contract 2,000 tons a month at Rs. 75. They have still to take 18,000 
tons under the old contract. We would consider the price at which we have 
agreed to sell as. a comparatively low price but another Company which is 
at present selling to Japan is exporting at the same price and obviously we 
cannot get a higher price. 

President. — One point I should like to take into account is this. I gather 
that although there is an arrangement between the three Companies as 
regards the selling price in India, there is no arrangement as regards the 
selling price of pig iron for export. 

Mr. Peterson. — There is none at present but we are negotiating for such 
an arrangement. 

President. — If that be the case, and if the supplies of pig iron from India 
form a substantial proportion of the Japanese consumption, then clearly com- 
lietition between the Indian companies would be an important factor in deter- 
. mining the market price of pig iron in India? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes, it is. 

President. — The question is, which of the companies, so to speak, took 
'the initiative in bringing down the price to Rs. 39 f.o.b. Calcutta? 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think there is any questioji of our bringing down 
the.-prices. 

President. — ^From what source did Japan obtain that pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson. — She could obtain from England or from Europe. 

President. — ^But do you suggest that the price at which Japan could obtain 
pig iron from England would be about the same as the price at which she 
can obtain pig iron from India? 

Mr. Peterson. — She could obtain from the Continent at this price. 

Dr. Matthai. — Is it true that the bulk of the Japanese demand is met. 
from India? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^I think since the war they liave been in the habit of taking 
Indian pig iron. 

President. — Surely in the matter of business the Japanese are a very 
shrewd people. If they find that they can obtain pig iron from anywhere else 
%vhere it is cheaper, they won’t take it from India, will they? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^As a matter of fact I myself made this arrangement as 
this price was given to me as the price at which they could get pig iron else- 
where. 

President. — Did they indicate from whom they could obtain it? 
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Mr. Pvtrnion, — I think it conltl come in from any country. But ])robably 
from China. 

rrcsidrnf. — Tf India was importing pig iron siiccc.ssfnlly to America and 
also a certain amount to England, .surely it is not coming from the.se coim- 
.trie.s ? 

Mr. I'cfrifoii. — ft is not impossible. I think there is a good deal of 
American pig iron coming in to Japan. 

Prc.tidriif. — That may he a special quality, and not in competition with 
Indian pig ii-on. These might come in, just as a certain quantity of British 
ipig iron is im])ortod into India to-day. 

Mr. I’l'lrr.'^ot). — Tliey may liavc contracts with America. 

Pregidrni. — If it came under contract at a higher price, then that would 
mot affect the market price of the pig iron obtained from India. 

Mr. Prtcr.^nn. — This arrangement was based on the understanding that 
the prices would be fixed with reference to the market price of similar pig 
iron imported from any country into Japan. 

F resident. — I understand that, on condition that they took 2,0Q,0 tons under 
the old contract, yoti were prepared to supply tip to 3,000 tons a month at 
what was believed to be the market price to-day in Jnjtan? 

Mr. Peterson. — What they repre.sent as the market price and what, so far 
AS we can see, is the market price. 

President. — 1 gather from what you said that from 1923 all pig iron you 
sent to Japan wa.s .sent under old contracts and jtaid for at tho.so rates. 

Hfr. Peterson. — Except in the case of one contract, where wo reduced the 
price and extended the period. The original price at which some of the pig 
iron was sold was Il-s. 140 a ton. It would bo quite impossible for anybody 
to take it at that jtrico now. 

President. — Then you are not in a position from your own sales to tell 
us what price could have hoou obtained for export to Japan, say. a year ago, 
'■because that is naturally the point the Board are interested in. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think in the year 1923 it was Bs. CO a ton. IVe men- 
tioned this fact during the first enquiry and this ap])onr.s on page 139 of 
Volume I of Evidence, footnote to Statement No. XXJI. 

President. — It is quite easy to understand that the market price of pig 
iron, that can be obtained from any Indian jiroducer to-day in Japan, is 
Rs. 39 a ton f.o.b. Calcutta, but the question is whether that price is due to 
the competition of all the Comitanies, or duo to the price at which one of the 
Indian competitors is offeringp 

Mr. Peterson. — It is practically tlie world jirice. 

President. — Undoubtedly, you cannot get a better price than the world 
price, hut you may get a worse one. 

Mr. Pcier.^on. — That is .so. 

President. — IVoiild yon mind telling ns the freight to Japan? 

Mr. Peterson. — Rs. 9 a ton. 

President. — If it is Rs. 39 f.o.h. in Calcutta, it would ho Rs. 4S (Rs. 39 
plus Rs. 9.) 

Mr. Saiedmj. — Yes. Rs. 48 taking at Is. (id. is 72 .shillings. The freight 
from Antwerp to Japan or Hamburg to Japan is proh.ably about 22 shillings. 
The freight by rail from Antwerp to Italj”, I don’t know. 

President. — Can you refer the Board to any commercial handbook, which 
would give the Japanese imports and which Avonld also give ns any inform- 
ation as to the Japanese production. There are blast furnaces in Japan, are 
there not ? 

Air. Peterson. — I can give one piece of evidence as to the world price. At 
that time we had large stocks and we were anxious to sell them. The high- 
•est figure we could get for jiig iron was £3. 
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Vrekident. — £3 where? 

Mr. retcr.soii. — F.o.b. Calcutta. 

President. — Tliat would’he Es. 40. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — Still it does not follow that you could not have got a better 
price in Japan. 

Mr. Peterson. — We could not do it for long, because other people would 
come in and cut the price. 

President. — Whatever the world price was, would the price of pig iron in 
Japan always be higher than it would be in England? 

Mr. Peterson. — It is quite possible. 

President. — I don’t say it is so. It is possible that it might be so. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Ve could obtain for you from our Japanese agents a 
statement of prices. 

President. — ^Ve shall be glad to receive any evidence which you think 
you can send us. 

3Ir. Peterson. — In the Bombay Office I have actually got a copy of a 
telegram showing what the jirices were. 

President. — The facts should be ascertained as far as ijossible. 

Mr. Peterson. — I will send you the statement of prices.* 

Dr. Matthai. — Under this contract 3 'ou sold at the rate of Es. 39. Did 
that really represent the current export pi'ice of India ? 

Mr. Peterson. — So far as I know, the other Company exporting to Japan 
were selling at Es. 39 and Es. 40. There is another point that arises here. 
To a certain extent, we have alwaj's been expecting competition in pig iron in 
Japan from the Manchurian furnaces. I do not know to what extent they 
have been upset by the recent ■troubles in China. Probablj’ I think they are 
not working, in which case'the price in Japan will go up. 

President. —ytntwrnWy production in Japan itself must be expensive, since 
■thej’ have to import their iron ore. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — There are two or three other points which I should like to 
mention to 3 ’ou, but, the main point was the one we have just discussed. 

Mr. Peterson. — I should like to put it this way. It ma.y be that we liave 
made a mistake in the matter of price and our bujmrs have taken advantage 
of that. We have no desire to sell at a lower price. There seems to be somo 
suggestion that we have. 

President. — ^Your statement is .vou have no desire to sell pig iron at a 
lower rate than the market price. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^\Ve have no desire to sell pig iron at less than the ordi- 
narj’ market price. If we could get more than the ordinary market price, 
we should be very pleased'to get it. 

President. — ^It occurred to me that one possible explanation was that, 
owing to the ver.y heavj' accumulation of stocks of pig iron at Jamshedpur, 
you might have been willing to unload a considerable quantitj' at a sacrifice, 
would that be correct? 

Mr. Peterson. — We were anxious to get rid of the stock and we are still 
anxious, but against that is the fact that we have accumulated large stocks. 
About 18 months ago we had 60,000 tons. Now vre have 125,000 to 130,000 
tons on hand and in addition we have blown out a blast furnace. 

Dr. Matthai. — Precisolj* when was that done? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^It was done earty in October. 

Dr. Matthai.- -T think thexe wore two suggestions made to us. The first; 
was that as a matter of fact jmu were selling at unremunerative prices and 
the other suggestion was th.at in some way it was worth jmur while to do so. 


* See Statement V. 
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Mr. PcterRon. — I think al! over the world the iron industry to-day is sell- 
iuR at unreinunerative prices, but I don’t tliink it can possibly bo anybody’s 
worth v.hile to do so. I can see no particular advantage in it. ‘When we 
coine to tlie question of export, wo go altogether away from the small com- 
petition that might possibl 5 ’ exist in India, “We enter a very big field. The 
pig iron production of India ns compared with the world production is in- 
finitesimally small. There can bo no question about cutting prices. 

Dr. MaWiai. — The price of Indian pig iron is determined really by the 
conditions in the export market? 

Mr. Pctcr.'son. — ^Ycs. 

Dr. Mat that. — But the export price always stands somewhat lower than 
the internal price. 

Mr. Peterson. — Always it would be lower. 

Dr. Mntthai. — \Vhat rc.ally happens is that, if the export price moves, 
then that reacts upon the internal price. 

Mr. Paterson. — ^That is what has been happening for the last two or three 
years. 

Dr. Matthai. — They move in tho same direction, but they don’t necessarily 
move in the same proportion, am I right? 

Mr. Peterson.' — That is correct for the last two or three years. That is 
due largelj' to special causes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^^Vhat special causes. 

Mr. Peterson. — I don’t think you can theorise about that. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am only trying to understand it. 

Mr. Peterson. — It has been reported in tho newspapers — ^it was in tho 
Times of India and in tho Iron and Coal Trades Boview — ^that tho American 
Government have been considering the question of tho import of Indian pig 
iron with a view to preventing it either by tarriT or some such measure. That 
might affect prices in India. 

President. — I should like to refer to one of tho statements whicli you sent 
in with the letter showing tho quantities of pig iron sold and the average 
jirices obtained. The total quantity of pig iron despatched during 1924-25 
was 184,530 tons. Tho .average price realised was Rs. 48-13-0 per ton f.o.r. 
Tatanagar. Tho quantity sold for export was 133,242 tons and tho average 
price received was Rs. 4G-5-3 per ton. The quantity sold in India amounted 
to 51,288 tons and tho average price was Rs. 55-4-3 per ton. 

ilfr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — I think it Avould bo useful if you could give us an explanation 
of what you told us as to tho conditions of your sale of 3,000 tons. This 
Rs. 39 f.o.b. was conditional on tho purchaser taking 2,000 tons under the old 
contract .at Rs. 75 a ton, was it not? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^At least Rs. 76 a ton. 

President. — ^IVas it an isolated case or h.ave there been similar occurrences? 

Mr. Peterson. — IVe h.ave for tho last three or four years been making and re- 
making contracts alwa 3 's on the condition that some portion should bo taken 
under the old contract. It is very nearly exhausted now. It udll bo ex- 
hausted in nine months. 

President. — IVhat it comes to is this that the Japanese purchaser is un- 
able to take the full quantity at tho higher price. 

Mr. Peterson. — After the earthquake in Japan, the condition of tho in- 
dustry was so disorganised that, if we had pressed this question, it would not 
have been to our advantage. 

President. — One knows that in various countries there are difficulties in 
enforcing old contracts, and therefore the best waj' to get out of it may be 
an arrangement such as jmn made. 
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Mr. Veferaon. — ^Tliis arrangement Avas, as a matter of fact, made by an 
independent authority. Both referred the question for settlement to a third 
person. Wo agreed to the decision and so did the Japanese firm. 

President. — ^He fixed the price.? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — That is a very important fact, if tlie price iras fixed by Jiim. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^This happened about two years ago. 

President. — 1 thought that it referred to tlie recent sale. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^No, it has no reference to that. 

President. — ^^Ve need not go into the details as to what haj^ijencd three 
years ago. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We fix these prices e%mry six months. 

Dr. Matthai. — There is only one outstanding contract with Japan? 

Mr. Pcter.son. — ^The new arrangement is not strictlj' speaking a contract 
because the price is not fixed by the contract but from time to time. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Y^hat I mean is that it is the only case in which you are 
getting a higher price. 

Mr. Peter.son . — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — When that contract expires, you simply get whatever 
happens to be the market price. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. There is another point about this. Our buyers 
don’t use the pig iron themselves, but supply it to other people, and unless 
we agree to give them a certain amount at the current market price, they 
cannot average their losses. If we insisted on their taking all the pig iron 
under the old contract, their loss would be very hea^'y. 

President. — That is to say, you are selling mainly to people who are mer- 
chants and not manufacturers. 

Mr. Peterson. — They don’t use it themseh^es. They supj)ly it chieflj' to 
manufacturers. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^During the time both the agreement and the contract ex- 
isted, what kind of average price did you get ? 

Mr. Peterson . — ^About Es. 53 to Rs. 54 a ton. 

President. — The next point 1 want to refer to is the statement in the 
letter which we received from the Bengal Iron Company. Their complaint 
is that the Tata Company arc selling their pig iron below their cost jjrice. 
Taldng the works cost of pig iron at about Rs. 30 — it might be higher or 
lower 3 am not certain — taking the works cost at that, the overhead charges 
and the return on capital on the i)ig iron as estimated by the Board in its 
original enquiry, would amount to Rs. 8 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson.— Yes. 

President. — 1 do not want you to assent to that figure. It is entirely the 
Board’s own calculation. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have no 
responsibility for that figure. If that figure was correct, then of course it 
would follow that Rs. 35 f.o.r. Jamshedpur would be a price which would 
be below the all-in cost price. 

d/r. Peterson. — On the Board’s assumiition it is right. 

President. — 1 do not wish to enter into that question what would he the 
fair price to the manufacturer. 

Mr. I'etcrson. — It raises the question how far we were wise in fixing the 
contract at that price. 

Mr. Sawday. — I may say that our agreed selling price to Karachi works 
out also below cost. 

President. — Is it below cost? 

itr. Peterson. — 'We all do it. We have to meet competition as it occurs. 

President. — ^Is not that governed by the price at which you are selling 
pig iron? 
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Mr. Peterson. — 'SVe have to take tlie price at vhich all companies are 
selling pig iron. 

President. — Where does the competition come from? 

3Ir. Peterson. — From England. 

President. — Can you tell me what the price is? 

Mr. Saiuday. — I think I am correct in saying that the price is about 
Es. 65 or Es. 68. Our railway freight is in the neighbourhood of Es. 30. 
Freight from Antwerp is in the neighbourhood of Es. 9 or Es. 10. 

Dr. Matthai. — Your point about mentioning Karachi is that you have 
agreed to sell below cost. 

Mr. Peterson. — have to sell below the cost price, if that is the best 
price we can get. 

President. — ^The British manufacturers of pig iron sometimes have to 
sell below the all-in cost. Some of them have blown out their furnaces, 
because they can’t go on. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yori are aware that our steel prices do not cover our- 
overhead. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^There is nothing like an agreement among the various pig 
iron producing companies in India as to current prices in India. 

il/r. Peterson. — In India there is. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^IVhat form does that take? I am not quite clear about 
it. 

Mr. Peterson. — They meet once in a fortnight or a month and we agree 
what pi'ice should be fixed. We have different prices fixed for different 
places. 

Dr. Matthai. — For how long has that practice been going on? 

ilfr, Peterson. — 18 months. 

President. — ^There ai‘e two passages in this letter of the Bengal Iron Com- 
Ijany which I would like to read to you as I have got some questions to ask 
about them. One of them is as follows ; — 

“ Any Company, if they can, will endeavour to drive a competitor out 
of the market, and we have every reason to believe that this lias: 
been the policy of the Tata Company for some time past. See 
their Statement XXII, Tariff Board evidence, Volume I, page 139,, 
where it is shown that the Tata Compau 3 ' made sales at Es. 27 
less than the wholesale market price when the contract was made.” 

The second passage is as follows: — 

“ Statement XXII will show that there has been a deliberate policy of 
price cutting by the Tata Company ever since 1916 and we attri- 
bute, in part, the Tata Company’s financial position to this 
policy. We do not think there could ever have been a necessity 
to cut prices of iron to the extent of Es. 27 per ton.” 

The statement at page 139 is the statement of your pig iron. The parti- 
cular one referred to is apparently the contract with the North Western Eail- 
way for 90,000 tons, about 9,000 tons annuallj’. The market price given by 
you was Es. 85 and the_price you took was Es. 58. Will you explain to the- 
Board whj^ j’ou were willing to accept a lower price? 

Mr. Peterson. — I think the present market price of pig iron shows that, 
we were justified in making that contract. The contract is for 10 years. 
At present for instance the market price of pig iron in India is about Es. 42. 
If the North Western Eailway takes it at Es, 58, we should be making a 
considerable profit over the ten years contract. Es. 85 referred to was the- 
wholesale price at the time the conti-act was made but if you wish to judge- 
this sale you should take into account the wholesale market price throughout, 
the period of ten years. 
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President. — In making long term contracts for forward sale, yonr point 
is not what might be the wholesale market price at the moment, hnt what the 
buyer and the seller thinks the market price in future is likely to be. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think in this particular case what we took was our 
prospective cost and we may claim that, as it was for a period of ten years, 
this was very much to our advantage. 

President. — ^It is not a question of cost. It is a question whether you 
could get a better price than that, if you did not make the contract. One 
alwaj’s assumes that it a matter of judgment on both sides. The buyer 
thinks that if he does not make the contract he will on the average have to 
pay more, conversely, when the seller sells he thinks that if he does not make 
the contract, he will on the average get less. 

Mr. Peterson. — There might be another consideration for a seller. He 
may wish to get rid of a certain jiroportion of the output with certainty. 
That is one of the reasons for long tei-m contracts. 

President. — In the annual reports of Tea Companies and Rubber Com- 
panies one always hears about forward sales, but it is not for ten years. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^Was cost one of the factors that you took into account 
when you entered into a forward contract at Rs. 58? 

3fr. Peterson. — I think that the question of cost does enter into this. 
The date of the contract is 1st January 1920, and 31st December 1919 was 
approximately the date on which we expected the Greater Extensions to be 
working. We had estimates what our costs would be when the Greater Ex- 
tensions were in operation. As the Board knows, ^ney were very low figures, 
which were not fulfilled. I think probably these contracts were made on the 
production expected from the new works, which we knew, was going to be 
made at a very low cost. 

President. — ^Your contention is that the price to the manufacturer is not 
determined by his costs, biit entirely by the conditions of the market. Do 
you mean to say, because of your low cost of production, you would be pre- 
pared to accept a lower price? 

Mr. Peterson. — If somebody, for instance, to-day were to offer to buy 
our whole steel output at Rs. 200 a ton, we might be inclined to accept that 
•offer. 

Dr. Mattliai. — I suppose that when you are trying to make a long term 
-contract for about 10 years, the cost is an important factor, whereas, if you 
are thinking of a deal straight away, the cost is not so important, but the 
important factor is the supply and demand at the time. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^I have no doubt that you would have at least considered 
whether you could sui)ply pig iron without loss or what sort of profit you are 
going to make out. My point is different. Are you suggesting that you 
would take less than the best price you could get? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^No. There will be very few people willing to make a con- 
tract for ten years. The North Western Railway was the only railway who 
would do that. 

President. — As an ordinary feature of business, in order to make sm-e of 
selling a big proportion of the output in large quantities, you would be 
content to take something less. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The North Western Railway is not taking now, because 
the Railway Board have got large stocks of pig iron. 

President. — I take it all these contracts are covered by the general state- 
ment that they are all similar in this sense that when you are estimating for 
these long term contracts the vital point is not the wholesale price at the 
moment, but the price that would obtain for a long period of years qualified 
by the fact that it is an advantage to the manufacturing company, if it can 
make sure of selling a considerable proportion of the output. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. 
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President. — Do 5 ’^on admit the statement which I read to you “ that there 
has been a deliberate policy of price cutting by the Tata Company ”? 

Mr. Pederson. — No, I don’t think so. We feel rather strongly about 
that. We feel that the price has been cut against ns. 

President. — Then in this letter a passage is quoted from j’our written 
statement in this enquiiy . The sentence is this ; — 

“ The increase in the steel capacity of the works would immediately 
enable the Company to blow in the fifth furnace and to use the pig 
iron produced from it for the manufacture of steel, also the in- 
creased ])roduction would very greatly reduce the overhead charges 
on steel.” 

Mr. Peterson. — ^That is from our representation. 

President. — The words in this letter you find underlined are “ also the 
increased production would reduce the overhead charges of steel.” What 
] would like to know is the increased production of what? 

illr. Peter.son. — The words "increased production ” refer to the increase 
in the steel capacity of the works. 

President. — T Avanted to be quite sui-e tliat AA'as the meaning. 

Mr. Peterson. — The increased production of pig iron AA’ould not make any 
difference. 

President. — If jmu bloAA- in a fifth furnace and, simultaneously, instal a 
third tilting furnace, Avould the consumption of pig iron in the third tilting 
furnace equal the capacity of the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Peterson. — The third tilting furnace would consume all our pig iron. 

I don’t think AA-e Avould have any surplus. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you had another tilting furnace and the fiftli blast fur- 
nace, you AA-ouId have nothing more than what yon AA-ould normallj- require. 

Mr. Peterson. — As a matter of fact, I don’t think we AA’Ould h.ave enough 
pig iron to keep the tilting furnaces fully occupied. You must remember, if 
T might explain that, that AA-e must always make certain qxAantities of pig 
iron as the duplex plant steel can only be made from hot pig iron. As the 
hot pig iron is prodiiced, it must go someAvhere, as it cannot be used cold. But 
I don’t think aa'O avouM liaAm any surplus pig iron to matter AA'ith a third 
tilting furnace. 

President. — The thing could be worked out on the basis of your actual 
consumption of pig iron in the duplex process, provided one knows AAdiat the 
output of the fiftli blast furnace would be. 

Mr. Peterson. — The output of the fifth blast furnace is very much the • 
same as the tAA-o small fiArnaces — 300 tons a day. 

President. — That is about 108,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. You have got to take a certain number of furnaces 
on ferro and you have to consider one furnace bloAvn out for relining. Conse- 
quently, yon AA'ould never have all the furnaces Avorking simultaneously. That 
is the trouble. 

President. — Perhaps T might put it this Avay. 'As far as T can judge, if 
you had three tilting furnaces and if they Avere all producing the quantity of 
steel that they Ai-ere originally expected to produce, then of course you would 
be producing a great deal more steel than according to your original inten- 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. — In that case, I can easily understand that you will eat up 
all jmur pig iron. Therefore, that is where the question really cojnes in. 
Hitherto the best output from the tAA’O tilting furnaces has been 20,000 tons 
a month. For three on that basis jmu Avill get only 30,000 tons and I don’t 
think yoAA can eat uja all your pig iron, biAt if you were producing 15,000 
tons for each — 45,000 tons in all — ^the position Avould be different. 570,000 
tons is what you expect to produce. 
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Mr. Feierson. — ^These arc our latest calculations. We get a total pro- 
duction of '684,000 tons of pig iron from the five furnaces, i.e., 300 tons a day 
from “ A,” “ B ” and “ E ” and 500 tons a day from “ C ” and “ D.” 
Ilou can justify these figures as they are based on actual productions. For 
ferro, there is a reduction of about 36,000 tons from the total production. 

President. — ^That is ferro used in the majirifacture of steel. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^Yes. If you take off IJ furnaces for relining for three 
jnonths per year, it would take off another 45,000 tons, that is to say, you can 
take off 81,000 tons in all. That gives you 603,000 tons. If you take off the 
foundry requirements, which would bo 18,000 tons, the balance of 585,000 tons 
is available for sale or manufacture of steel. 

President. — You are using more pig iron for your foundry purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. — ^We arb taking off 18,000 tons as against 12,000 tons. 
Taking it from the steel ingots the position would be as follows : — ^Pig 
iron available for ingots and foundry 603,000 tons per year. Of this, the 
open hearth would require 132,000 tons of pig iron giving 216,000 tons of 
ingots per j'ear. This will leave 471,000 tons of pig iron. During the week- 
•end repairs at the open hearth and the duplex and on account of various 
minor delays, etc., about 4,000 tons of pig iron per month or 48,000 tons per 
year cannot be made into steel, because the steel furnaces will not be avail- 
able for it when it is made. From this qxiantity the foundry will get its 
supply of 18,000 tons a year. This reduces the liquid iron available for the 
■duple.x to 423,000 tons and the whole of this would he used up by the three 
furnaces. 

President. — How does the consumption of pig iron in the duplex com- 
])are with the result of the last five months? 

Mr. Peterson. — ^The yield of ingot from pig iron is in the proportion of 8 
to 10. It is aboxit IJ tons of pig iron to a ton of steel. The third tilting fui- 
nace will not be fully occupied in producing steel but it is worth putting in. 

President. — It just depends on whether, with this new blast furnace actuallj’’ 
working, your average is not going to be more than what it is. 

illr. Peterson. — It might be. 
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Witness No. 2. 

THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

A. — ^Wbitten. 

Statement I. — Itepresentation dated 16th May 102^, to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Government of India, Simla. 

We have the honour to invite tlie support of the Government of India to 
our request for a protective duty of Ks. 80 per ton on tinplates vice the duty 
of Rs. 60 per ton proposed in the Tariff Board’s Report. 

2. The Company ivas called upon to gii-e evidence before the Taiuff Board 
in a very early state of its career before Capital expenditure had been com- 
pleted and vhen only partial operation had been commenced. 

3. In putting forward its evidence the Company was anxious not to over- 
estimate the losses which it was likely to incur, and there is no doubt that 
in so doing it has not sufficiently impressed upon the Tariff Board the critical 
state of its financial position. 

4. We now have the experience of some 4 months of full worldng, that is 
to say, all the units of the plant have been employed, and this experience has 
shewn us the great difficulties to be met with in keeping a complicated process 
such as that of tinplate manufacture working continually and without 
interruption through its many departments. From our recent experience, we 
feel sure that we must be prepared to meet with peri odicnl_ breakdowns and 
interruptions throughout the Mill, gravelj' affecting production, and we shall 
thus have little or no prospect of attaining to an average annual production 
over the next few years of more than 520,000 boxes or some 100,000 boxes less 
than the 622,000 boxes upon which the Tariff Board’s calculations are based. 
In this connection it is significant that the output of finished tinplates during 
the first four months of this year amounted to less than 145,000 boxes of which 
about 75 per cent, only were prime plates and marketable at full prices. 

5. It is therefore evident that in view of the decreased output which we 
are likelj’^ to meet meanwhile, “until our labour has become more efficient and 
we have overcoine the meclianical difficulties always inherent in a new plant, 
our costs will be higher, 

6. Against the figure of Rs. 2,025 per 100 boxes which includes an allow- 
ance for “ Wasters ” shewn as works costs in Statement I of the Tariff Board 
Report, we calculate on the basis of recent actual costs an expenditure of 
Rs. 2,144 on an output of 520,000 boxes. This figure represents actual costs 
and no addition has been made for Wasters, i.c., imperfect sheets which do 
not command the full market price. 

7. Again our interest charges are appreciably higher than mentioned in 
these statements. In paragraph 36 (second report) I’efereuce is made to these 
interest charges. The whole amount of the Rs. 125 lakhs Debentures has been 
issued, and the funds raised by these Debentures have not been sufficient to 
provide the necessary working Capital after satisfying Capital expenditure. 
Further borrowings have therefore been entailed, and for these additional 
Lc rowings the Company has not been able to improve on the 10 per cent. 
ir<Lin--est rate borne by the Debentures. 

b It is estimated that our interest charges on Debentures and Loans for 
the year 1924 alone will amount to not less than Rs. 15 lakhs, and unless suffi- 
cient profits can be earned to pay off Debenture Interest in arrears, these 
charges will increase substantially every yeai-, and there will be no hope of 
recouping the very heavy losses made on last year’s worldng. 

9. Comment is made in the Report on the high rate of interest at which 
money has been borrowed by this Company. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the Company had little definitely realisable security to offer, since the 
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failure of the enterprise would reduce most of the plant to a scrap value, nor 
could it give to its Debenture-holders any iirospect of their obtaining prompt 
payment of Debenture Interest. The cost of the xilant was unfortunately 
much larger than was anticipated and prices prevalent at the height of the 
industrial boom had to be paid. The Board state that other Comiianies were 
able to borrow at 7^ per cent., but we suggest that such Companies had better 
security to offer and were either “ runniiig concerns ” or had much clearer 
prospects of success. 

10. In the Tariff Board statements interest on Es, 40 laklis working 
capital is shown as Es. 64 per 100 boxes. This figure should now be Es. 96 
based on an interest charge of Es. 5 lakhs (10 per cent, on Es. 50 lakhs) and 
an annual output of Es. 520,000 boxes. Similarlj’- depreciation which is now 
calculated ui>on actual Capital Expenditure as at 31st December last at the 
low rates of 2J per cent, on buildings and 7i per cent, on Machinery and Plant 
now costs us Es. 188 vice Es. 137 per 100 boxes. 

11. The average net price now being obtained for our Tinplates — Primes 
and Wasters — is Es. 19'20 per box, against the price of Prime Imported Tin- 
plates (4tli August) shewn in the Eeport of Es. 21‘16, the current price of 
Prime plates being onlj' Es. 20-64. The figures submitted to the Board by us 
were calculated on an exchange of Is. 4d. Current prices mentioned above 
tinplates. As explained above, instead of adding 10 per cent, to our costs to 
cover the reduced return on Wasters and treating our full production as 
capable of securing tiie full price, we have taken actual costs and must take 
.apable of securing the full price, we have taken actual costs and must take 
average returns of Primes and Il'asters per contra. The Tariff Board figure 
of Es. 2,116 is not therefore directly comparable with onr revised average 
figure of Es. 1,920, but rather with the Es. 2,064 figure indicating a smaller 
return by some 8 annas per box and representing a reduced income of, say, 
Es. 2,60,000 annually. 

12. Tailing into consideration the alterations in expenditure and income • 
mentioned above, the resulting Profit and Loss Account to oxir Company 
becomes very different from that shewn in the Eeport. For the sake of 
clarity, we give below statements drawn up in similar form to Statements I 
and II of the Eeport. ' 

Statement Mo. I. 

Per 100 boxes. 


Es. 

Total works costs 2,144 

Depreciation 188 

Interest on working capital (10 per cent, on Es. 50 
lakhs) 96 


Total . 2,428 

Interest on debentures representing fixed capital 

(10 per cent, on Es. 85 lakhs) 163 

Interest at 6 per cent, on Es. 75 lakhs share capital 87 

Total cost as provided for in the contract . 

Price of imported tinplate including existing duty of 
Es. 2 per box 


2,678 

1,920 


Loss on the production of Tinplate . . 758 

Share of the loss to be borne by the Iron and Steel 
Company 379 

Nett loss to the Tinplate Company . . , 379’ 
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statement No. II. 

Cost of production calculated in accordance with 
the contract .... ... 2,078 

Imported price inchiding duty of Rs. 3 per box . 2,020 


Loss on Production 658 

Bhare of the loss to be borne by the Iron and Steel 

Company . 329 

Cost of production excluding all interest charges on 

fixed capital expenditure 2,428 

J mported price including duty of Rs. 3 per box plus 
the amount payable by the Iron and Steel Com- 
pany ......... 2,349 


Deficit to Tinplate Company or on 520,000 
boxes ......... 4,10,879 


13. Additional protection to the extent of a further Re. 1 per liox would 
•thus give scarcelj’ more than 1 lakh of Rupees per annum as against Rs. 
lakhs interest on “ Fixed-Capital ” debentures requiring to be met before 
■any dividend can be paid on the share capital. The prospects of the Com- 
pany becoming a paying concern must thus entirely depend upon our ability 
to secure improved efficiency of working and comparative immunity from 
mechanical breakdowns. The duty would then be Rs. 80 per ton or 20 per 

• cent, on a valuation of Rs. 400 per ton. 

14. It is interesting to note in connection with the Board’s proposals in 
regard to the Steel Industry that the percentages of duties on different classes 

• of steel which they recommend vary from 15 per cent, up to 30 per cent, and 
it is therefore felt that in asking for 20 per cent, we are not putting forward 
a request which may in any way be considered as unreasonable. 

15. As we have mentioned above, we see little prospect in the meantime of 
obtaining a larger annual output than 520,000 boxes, and to secure this it 
may be necessary to incur further capital expenditure, if Funds can be raised 
for that purpose. It is obvious, however, that unless we can shew a reason- 
able possibility of being able to give a return on any further borrowings, we 
■ shall be unable to raise the capital required. In fact, our figures show that, 
.apart from any further financial requirements, what we ask is very doubtfully 
adequate to secure that reasonable return on the money already invested, 
upon the necessity of which Chapter VI of the Tariff Board’s First Report 
lays such definite emphasis. In the circumstances it is earnestly hoped that 
our request for a protective duty of Rs. 80 per ton will be favourably 

-considered. 


16. It is clear that the duty recommended by the Tariff Board does not, 
in the light of these figures, satisfy their own condition as given at the end 
of para. 37, viz., “ the minimum which will suffice to keep the Company going 
until it is in a position to stand alone, nor does it satisfy the fundamental 
principle recited in para. 30 of the First Report and re-emphasised in para- 
graph 106 of the First Report in the words “ the measures taken must be 
adequate for their purpose and must do justice to the facts of the case.” 

17. There is no doubt that the maintenance of this new industry is of the 
greatest importance to India. During the Great War the Nation was very 
much embarrassed by the shortage of tinplates which were in urgent and 
continuous demand for the purchase of packing Petrol, Kerosine, Stores, 
Ghee, etc., and it is obvious that the failure of the Tinplate Industry to estab- 
lish itself in India would be fraught with the most serious results to the 
common-weal in times of national emergency. 


Wo have addressed a letter in identical terms to the Secretary, 
Department. 


Commerce 

Finance 
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Sfafemcnt 11. — Further representation, dated IStli Janvary 1925, to the 
Department of Commerce, Government of India, Delhi. 

We Jiave tlie lionour ap;aiii to address you upon the subject of the Customs 
duties on tinplates which so vitally affect the interests of this Coinpanjj and 
in this connection wo hof;; to ho allowed to comment briefly upon the origin 
of our appeals for further consideration. 

2. As a result of the findings of the Fiscal Commission, the Government 
of India accepted the principle of giving protection to approved industries 
for approved periods and following upon this they appointed a Tariff Board 
to consider and make recommendations upon appeals for such protection. 
This Tariff Board duly e.Kaminod the Steel and Tinplate Industries and after 
exhaustive enquiries definitely approved both as worthy of protection and 
recommended the degree of protection necessary to meet the situation. I'hese 
recommendations were subsequently approved by Government and as a result 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 192J, was duly passed as law. 

d. In their report to Government, the Tariff Board laid down the general 
))rinciple that Protection where justified, could onlj’ be justified if the degree 
of it was sufficient to protect the industry in question and this principle was 
accepted by Government, which accepted the wide executive powers afforded 
by clause 2 (J) of tiic now Act as a means of ensuring that adequate protection 
would in fact be afforded. During the course of last year after the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act came into force, conditions changed very rapidly 
and as a result the Tata Iron and Steel Com)mny, Limited, complained that 
the degree of protection granted was insufficient. We our.selves on the ad- 
vice of the Hon’blc ^Member given to our Chairman on 14th July 1924, how- 
ever did not put forward any plea in that direction at the same time. 

4. As a result of the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s appeal the Tariff^ 
Board again examined the condition of the Indian Steel Industry and in view 
of the tenets accepted by the Government of India to which wo have referred 
above, logically recommended that a further protection to steel should bn 
granted. In a resolution issued towards the end of November 1924 the Gov- 
ernment of India accepted this recommendation, but expressed their inten- 
tion of recommending to the Legislature at their .session this mouth that 
the required assistance should be given jn the form of bounties rather than 
by an increase in the Import Tariffs. 

5. As a logical corollary to those recommendations in respect of steel the 
Tariff Board also recommended that the,. specific duty on tinplates should be 
raised from Bs. GO to Rs, 104 per ton ; and on the same grounds we had ex- 
pected that our Company would iiarticipate in the bovintj' benefits which 
Government have announced their intention, as above, of substituting for 
higher tariffs. It was therefore with considerable disappointment that we 
learned from our Chairman that the Hon’ble Member at a recent interview 
in Calcutta had intimated that such was not Government’s intention. Our 
opinion is that if Protection was justified in the case of our Industry — and all 
concerned in the recommending and granting of the Protection affirmed that 
this was the case — ^the grant of additional ])rotection to maintain that imijosed 
originally is equall^v justified and wo cannot credit that it is the intention of 
Government seriously to contemplate reversing their own policy and to ignore 
the Tariff Board’s recommendation at this early state of Protection. In the 
circumstances therefore we urge that the duty on Tinplates should be increased 
at the earliest possible date from Rs. 60 to Rs. 104 per ton, 

G. This request is based upon the recommendation of the Tariff Board in 
paragraph G3 of their Report dated 8th November 1924, which recommend- 
ation was based merely upon an adjustment to compensate for the rise in tl:e 
Rupee /Sterling exchange from the 1.?, 4f/. upon wliich their original recom- 
mendation was based. This, in all the circumstances of the case, seems to 
be the simplest basis to adopt although it does not cover all the facts of the 
case. Imprimis the rise in exchange affects us favourably in respect of that 
portion of our Sheet Bar requirements which wo buy from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. in terms of our main contract, whoso provisional steel price is. 
derivable from sterling. But, as evidence that this benefit docs not remove 
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our difficulties, we submit hereunder on the basis of actual costs as determined 
over the period January to September 1924 but correcting the cost of Steel 
51ieet Bar to the basis derivable from an exchange ot Is. 6d. Statements 
hlo. I and II which follow the same lines as those set out on page 128 of the 
Tariff Board’s Second Report, dated 15th March 1924 and (as then revised) 
in our letter dated 16th May 1924 of which we attach a printed copy hereto 
tor ready reference. In these statements we have revised the charges for 
interest and depreciation in accordance with the minimum amount wdiich we 
shall incur this year. The price which we sliow for imported tinplates is that 
which we are now receiving from the Burinah Oil Co., Ltd., and we draw 
your particular attention to the fact that notwithstanding the additional duty 
granted under the Steel Industries (Protection) Act of Re. 1 per box (Rs. 20 
per ton) the price we are now obtaining for our tinplates is Rs. 18- 15 against 
Rs. 19-20 in Maj- last. We have also adjusted the capital charge figures to 
correspond with to-day's actuals on the following basis: — 


Fixed Capital — 

Issued share capital 
Debentures % 10 per cent. 
Total (corresponding to block) 


Rs. 

75.00. 000 

88 . 00 . 000 
1,63,00,000 


IVorlcino Capital — 

Debentures @ 10 per cent. 
Loans @ 10 per cent. 

Total working capital 


37.00. 000 

27.00. 000 

64.00. 000 


making a grand total of Rs. 227 lalihs invested in tlie enterprise to date. 


Statement No. I. 

Per 100 boxes. 
Rs. 

Total cost of production on the basis of January/ 

September, 1924, as above 2,194 

Depreciation . 191 

Interest on working capital (10 per cent, on Rs. 64 
lakhs) 123 


2,508 

Interest on debentures representing fixed capital (10 

per cent, on Rs. 88 lakhs) ..... 169 

Interest at 6 per cent, on Rs. 75 lakhs share capital 87 

2,764 

Price of imported tinplates including present duty of 
Rs. 60 per ton ........ 1,815 


Loss on the production of tinplates .... 949 

Share of the loss to be borne by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited ...... 474-5 

Rett loss to the tinplate Comiianj^ .... 474-5 

or on 520,000 boxes, Rs. 24,67,400. 
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We now give below similar figures to those shown in our Statement No. II 
of our letter of 16th May 1924 hut with duty on the basis of Es. 104 per ton 
as recommended bj' the Tariff Board and the other figures as per Statement 
No. I above. 

Statement No. II. 

Per 100 boxes. 

Es. 

Cost of production calculated in accordance with the 

contract ' 2,764 

Imported price including duty of Es. 104 per ton . 2,035 

Loss on production ....... 729 

Share of loss to be borne bj’ the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Lmiitcd ....... 364-5 

Cost of production excluding all interest charges on 

fixed capital expenditure ..... 2,508 

Imported price including duty of Es. 104 per ton jih/s 
the amount payable by the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited ........ 2,399-5 

Deficit to the Tinplate Company .... lOS-5 

or on 520,000 boxes, Es. 5,64,200. 

7. Tlie figures given above show that even if the duty on tinplates is in- 
■creased in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board, our 
Company will still be working at a loss of more than Ee. 1 per box, and it 
may even be questioned whether a concern which gives no better showing with 
-.a 30 per cent, protection is justified in asking for it. In answer to such a 
•criticism we should say firstly that this degree of protection is no greater than 
'certain classes of steel now enjo 3 ' under the Protection Act and is materially 
less than the effective average protection suggested tinder the proposed bounty 
sj’stem; secondlj- that the industr 3 ’, as shown above, has never 3 ’et had the 
protection which the Protection Act was designed to give it ; and thirdly that 
the above figures based on the most recentl 3 ’ available actuals, cover the first 
.attempt to run our complete mill as a whole and therefore cover also more 
than the average expectation of breakdowns and loss from initial difficulties. 
AVe have anxiousl 3 ’^ examined the position in the light of this experience and 
-are confident that 113 - moans of most rigorous econom 3 ’ in every direction and 
— with reasonable fortune in the matter of breakdowns — b 3 - increased output 
we should, with the assistance of the Es. 104 per ton tariff for which we ask. 
Tie able before long to bridge the 'gap and at least set the industry on its feet. 
Without such assistance either in the form of Tariff or Bount 3 '' we cannot, 
meantime at least, see sufficient “ da 3 '-light ” to justify the shareholders in 
advancing more funds to keep the Industry alive; for it will require the 
■combined assistance of Protective Duties and the highest degree of efficiency 
at our Works to put our tinplates in a position to compete with the imported 
article. We may sa 3 ' however that the progress at our Works during the 
first two 3 'ears of operation has been phenomenal and it has been established 
bo 3 mnd doubt that tinplates of as good a quality as an 3 ’^ in the world can be 
manufactured in India. And the industr 3 ' as we have already pointed out 
i--' one of genuine national importance. AVe therefore earnestl 3 ' request that 
Government will favourabl 3 ' consider the appeal which we put forward for 
more adequate protection and that such consideration may be given without 
dela3'. 

8 . Alongside with oiir claim for assistance from Government for an increase 
in the duties of tinplates, we have the honour to draw 3 ’our attention to the 
ver 3 ' heavy incidence upon our manufacturing charges of the cost of tin. At 
the present time tin is costing us some Es. 4,100 per ton or sa 3 ’- Es. 3-9 per 
box of tiiqilates. Of the latter amount the Customs Guts' of 15 per cent, on 
a Tariff Valuation of Es. 3,500 per ton is responsible for 7 annas 6 pies per 
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box. This is a definite point of disadvantage as compared with our compeli- 
tors in United Kingdom and United States of America where we understand 
that tin is imported duty-free. Our consumption of tin is in the neighbour- 
hood of 450 tons per annum and according to the above figures the import 
duty on this quantity would amount to about Rs. 240,000. It would be of 
great assistance to us if the Government could either take off the duty on 
tin or alternatively allow our Company which is probably the largest single 
consumer of tin in India to import its requirements free of duty. We believe 
that very little tin is produced and none refined in India and therefore as 
long ns India fails to produce refined tin, the Indian Tin Industry" would nob 
suffer. On the other hand the free importation of tin would be of very mate- 
rial assistance to us and we have the honour to request that Government when 
considering our case for increased protection for our tinplates will also give 
favourable consideration to our pleas for the duty free imiiortation of tin. 


Statement III. — Additional representation^ dated SOth April 1925, to the 
Department of Commerce, Government of India, Simla. 

In accordance with the suggestion which you made to our Chairman in 
Calcutta on 9th instant we have the honour to address you in supplement to 
our letter of 13th January last urging upon Government an immediate increase 
in the present specific duty of Rs. 60 per ton on tinplates. We have so far 
received no reply to this letter ; and, as the matter is one of vital importance 
to our Company, we are most appreciative of your verbal assurance that it 
will have immediate attention on receipt of the supplementary and revising 
data which we submit hereunder. 

2. In our January representation we detailed fully the reasons for our re-i 
quest, supported by figures ivliicli made it clear that per se the increase of 
the duty to Rs. 104 per ton, for which we asked in terms of the Tariff' 
Board’s latest recommendation, would not suffice to place our Company on 
a paying basis, explaining at the same time that the latest actual figures we 
were then able to submit (costs for January to September 1924) were such as 
we had a reasonable expectation of being able to improve upon. -As ex- 
plained to you by our Chairman we have since 1st Januarj’ been able to 
work the factory to its utmost capacity, and thus to arrive at a more correct 
appreciation of what it is capable of turning out and to what costs on a 
maximum outprit basis may be reduced. With the qualifications specified in 
what follows this means that the figures of cost quoted in our January letter 
are replaced by January /March cost figures giving a materially more favour- 
able showing; but otherwise our January representation stands and we there- 
fore append a reference copy of our January letter hereto to be read along 
with, or as a preface to, the following. 

3. At the outset we must emphasise that the multiplication by four of the 
First Quarter’s showing cannot give a true picture of the Company’s position 
for the complete year. January /March working must rather be regarded as 
a special test to see what maximum output could be obtained under the most 
favourable conditions. The period from January to March may be considered 
as being as favourable a period of three months in the year as can be obtained 
from the point of view of climatic conditions and the quarter in question has 
of course been exceptionally mild in temperature. During this time, our 
output of manufactured tinplates amounted to 168,000 boxes which far ex- 
ceeded the output of any previous three months. As we have stated above 
this production was obtained by a special test effort and all concerned at the 
Factory worked to that end. It is thus improbable that a larger output will 
be attainable at present from our existing plant under ordinary working 
conditions. Our output, as we have said, from January to March was 168,000 
boxes or an average of 56,000 boxes per mensem. At best we are not likely 
to be able to repeat this achievement over more than a further five months 
in the year, making eight “ good ” months in all. If we thus allow a similar 
average output for eight months in the year, our total for those eight good 
months would be 448,000 boxes. Based on the above figures and taking into- 
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consideration the extreme difBcultj’ — demonstimted by 1923-24 experience — 
•of carrying out the arduous operations of tinplate manufacture during 
the hot weather we calculate that given an absence of serious break- 
downs or cessation of work we might be able to manufacture during the four 
unfavourable months of the year about 192,000 boxes. Taking the good and 
had periods together, we would thus obtain a total annual output of 640,000 
boxes. But this must, we fear, be regarded as an oiHimum; and we consider 
that it niaj' not allow sufficiently for breakdowns, which are inevitable, tem- 
porary shutting down of the plant on account of extreme heat, holidays, etc., 
and we must therefore deduct a contingency allowance to cover these sources 
of reduced outjnit. We projiose therefore to base our estimates in thi.s letter 
on an annual output of 600,000 boxes. We do not wish to 'indicate definitely 
■that our output will never exceed 600,000 boxes, as the more experienced 
■our. workers become, the larger output we should exjiect from them. It 
may be therefore that we may find that given favourable working conditions 
our manufacture may in time increase beyond the figure of 600,000 boxes, 
upon which we have based our estimates but we do not think that meanwhile 
we should be justified in calculating upon a higher figure — at any rate with 
our present plant. On the other hand the possibility of our not being able 
to attain the 600,000 boxes output remains a real one, 

4. In our previous appeals to , Government for Protection against imported 
"tiniilate commencing witli our oi-iginal appeal to the Tariff Board and follow- 
ing with our letters of 16th hla}', 1924, and loth January, 192.5, we have 
given estimates of our manufacturing costs Avhich have of iiecessity been based 
upon figures obtained from the results of restricted working. We now pro- 
pose to amend these figures upon the basis of manufacturing costs during the 
first quarter of this year when as .stated above our factory was worked to its 
full capacity. AVe are still however unable to forecast with aTiy degree of 
nccuracj- what our costs will bo during the six months April — September during 
part at least of which period we must inevitably meet an appreciably reduced 
output. 

5. Under our agreement with the Tat.a Ti’on and Steel Company, Limited, 
for the supply of Sheet Bar comprising the profit and loss sharing arrange- 
jnent upon which the Tariff Board commented in their report, we shall only 
receive 28,000 tons in 1925. Our remaining requirements cannot be exactly 
gauged in view of the uncertainties enumerated in paragraph 3 above but 
barring accidents, the 3 ' are not likelj* to be less than the amounts covered by 
the following outright purchases which we have already negotiated with a 
view to the maintenance of maximum possible output throughout the remain- 
•dcr of the j’ear : — 

From the Tata Iron and Steel Co. . 10,000 tons @ Bs. 121 14 0 

From Europe 4,500 ,, ,, ,, 118 0 0 


Tor.'in . 14,500 tons @ Rs. 120 10 9 


The prices are our lowest estimate of cost delivered in our factory and may 
■be exceeded in actualit 3 \ Averaging this figure for outright purchases with 
the provisional ijrice (mean-time Rs. 107) pa 3 -able on the 28,000 tons of 
Agreement .steel we arrive at aji overhead average cost of all sheet bar for the 
y^ear of Rs. 111-10-6 per ton. This price is liable to var 3 ’ with exchange, but 
we have taken the figure of Rs. 112 in calculating the re\ased costs in para- 
;graph 7 below. Next 3 ’ear (1926) and onwards we are due to receive 35,000 
tons from the Tata Iron and Steel Company in terms of our Agreement at the 
provisional rate determined by prices in 'VA^ales (mean-time Rs. 107 as above) 
nnd the balance of our requirements will have to be purchased at the ruling 
market rates. These rates cannot be forecasted, and we cannot therefore see 
meantime beyond the y^ear 1925. 

6. The statement which the Tariff Board first prepared and published on 
page 128 of their report detailed a method of distribution of Debenture 
Interest and we propose to continue to adopt this method. AVe wish however 
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to di'aw your attention to the important fact that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, are contesting our right to charge' the joint account -vrith, 
Debenture Interest and certain other important items of expenditure such, 
as Calcutta Office expenses and the cost of maintaining our residential town 
for our emploj'ees at Golmuri. This dispute will in due course form the sub- 
ject of a Law Suit and in the event of a decision being given against us the 
nett results obtained by our Company will be unfavourably affected to the- 
extent that the Courts decide that these items of expenditure in dispute are 
not applicable to the joint account. We consider our case to he a sound one, 
but till the matter is settled this large contingent liability must not be over- 
looked. 

7. The figures of provisional cost w'hich we give below is based on our 
obtaining for eight months the same results as we have obtained for Janu- 
ary/March this year, while the costs for the remaining four months have been 
based upon estimates of what it should cost us to produce a reduced output 
dux'ing this less favourable period. The -cost of steel has been taken at 
Es. 112 per ton {vitlc paragraph 5 above) and the price of imported tinplate is 
the erxuivalenl of what we have actually secured during the first quarter of 
this year. The charges for Depreciation and Interest have been revised on the- 
estimated actual charges as per our Sheet Bar Agreement distributed over a- 
production of 600,000 boxes per annum. There are also slight alterations to-. 
be made in the fixed and working capital figures shewn in our letter of 13th' 
Januar5' last which now become as under; — 


Fixed Capital — 

Issued share capital 
Debenture @ 10 per cent. 

Total (corresponding to Block) 

Working Capital — 

Debenture at 10 per cent. . 

Loans at 10 per cent, and under 


Ks, 

75,00,000 

86 ^ 00,000 
i 

1,61,^0,000 


39.00. 000' 

29.00. 000 


Total Working Capital 68,00,000 

making a grand total of Rs. 229 lakhs invested in the enterjirise to date.. 
Our revised statements therefore become as follows: — 


Statement No. I. 


Per 100 boxes- 


Rs. 

Total cost of production ...... 1,808 


Depreciation 153 

Interest on working cax>ital (10 per cent, and under 
on Rs. 68 lakhs) ....... 90 


2,053i 

Interest on debentures representing fixed capital (10 

per cent, on Rs. 86 lakhs) ..... 143' 

Interest at 6 per cent, on Rs. 75 laklis share capital . 75' 


2,269 
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Rs. 

Price of imported tinplates including present duty of 
Rs. 60 per ton (i.e., our present average return on 
sales) . . . ' 1.830 

Loss on the production of tinplates .... 439 

Share of loss to be borne by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Compans^, Limited 219-5 

Share of loss to he borne bj' the Tinplate Companj' of 
India, Limited, after reserving Rs. 75 per 100 boxes 
as above for 6 per cent, interest on capital 

(Rs. 450,000) . . 219-5 

Loss to the tinplate Company after allowing for above 
reserve Rs. 450,000 144-5 

or Rs. 8,67,000 on 600,000 boxes. 

In our letter of 13th January we appealed to Government to increase the 
import duty oji tinplate to Rs. 104 per ton in accordance with the recommend- 
ation of the Tariff Board. In Statement II below, we show the position on 
the basis of this increased duty, again following the form adopted by the 
Tariff Board’s original report. 


Staicmcnt No. II. 


Cost of production calculated in accordance with the 

contract 2,269 

Imported price as above but including a duty of 
Rs. 104 vice Rs. 60 per ton 2,050 


Loss on production 219 

Share of loss to be borne by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Limited ....... 109-5 

Cost of production excluding all interest charges on 
fixed capital expenditure 2,051 

Imported price as above Rs. 2,050 phi.i the amount 
payable bv the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limi- 
ted, Rs. 109-5 2.159-5 

Surplus to the Tinplate ComiJany, Limited . . 108-5 

8. This surplus of Rs. 108-5 per 100 boxes is eqiiivalent to Rs. 651,000 on 
600,000 boxes, which would not be .sufficient to ])ay the intere.st on Rs. 86 
lakhs debentures representing fixed capital, i.e., Rs. 8,60,000. Reference to 
Statement II on page 128 of the Tariff Board’s original report will show a 
curious parallel (in the less favourable of the two positions there cited) with 
the results shown above. This indicates that a duty of Rs. 104 per ton will 
not give the undertaking more than the Tariff Board considered reasonable 
when framing the recommendation contained in paragraph 3 of their original 
“ Second Report.” We wish also to point out that this Company is indebted 
to the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, to the extent of 'nearty Rs. 29,00,000 
on account of Debenture Interest in arrears and of further advances for 
working Capit.al. Thi.s of course is additional to the Rs. 125 lakhs deben- 
tures which the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, subscribed entirely. There 
must necessarily be .a limit to the amount of finance which that Company can 
continue to provide, and Avhilc we hope that we may henceforth be able to 
meet current works expenditure from our revenue, it is essential that we 
should be in a position to pay back the loans we have incurred and the arrears 
of interest and that in future we should be able to pay our Debenture Inter- 
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est as it falls due. We shall therefore have to depend entirely upon an 
increased output, if vre can obtain it, and further economies in working if 
we are to secure the additional surplus to meet the balance of current deben- 
ture and other interest and to pay off the arrears mentioned above. Looking 
to the near future we can unfortunately see little or no prosiDect of paj'ing any 
dividend to our shareholders. 

9, In our letter of 13th Januaiy we pointed out to you the material dis- 
advantages under wliicli this Company labours in comparison with Welsh 
Tinplate manufacturers, owing to the customs duty in this country upon tin 
and we would again most urgently ask you to give favourale consideration to 
our appeal for the remission of duty on this raw material, at any rate. 

10. We earnestly request you to give the veiy earliest possible consider- 
ation to our appeal for an increase in the customs duty on tinplate to Es. 104 
per ton as you will understand from the figures that we have given you in 
this and previous appeals that our financial position is a most critical one. 
If it had not been for the confidence of our principal shareholder jn the intrin- 
sic soundness of this enterprise and their and our belief that Government 
would sooner or later come to our assistance in fulfilmeiit of their expressed 
policy our Company must necessarily have ceased operations. We non’ have 
an idea as to what the Comiiany should be able to do and given the assistance 
for which we are asking, the Tinplate Industry in India should be able to 
consolidate its position, and in course of time, we hope, carry on without 
having to ask Government for special protection. 

Without such assistance, which has been afforded in a much more mate- 
rial degree to the Steel Industry in India, it is difficult to see how the manu- 
facture of Tinplate in Ii\dia can survive. 


Statement IV. — licpresentation dated 27th June 1025, to the Tariff Board. 

We have the honour to enclose herewith copies of the following letters 
which we have addressed to the Commerce Department of the Government of 
India since 3'our Board took evidence upon the Tinplate Tndustrj' in India : — 

(1) Letter of 16th May \mA.* 

(2) Letter of 13th Januarj' 1925.t 

(3) Letter of 30th April 1925.+ 

The first letter was written after j-our Board had made their proposals 
which resulted in the Steel Industries (Protection) Act 1924, and before the 
question of the protection of the Steel Industry was debated in the Assembly 
and Council of State. 

To the two letters (Nos. 2 and 3) no replj' beyond a mere acknowledgment 
has been received from the Commerce Department. We have been given to 
understand, however, that in accordance with the Government of India’s noti- 
fication of 18th instant, anj- application in connection with the duties under 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act 1924 should be made to j-our Board. 

We therefore have the honour to forward to j'ou the three appeals noted 
above and would particularl.v ask that j-our Board should give favourable 
consideration to our letter of 30th April 1925. 

We forward you these letters in their present form in order to save time 
and it may be that our appeal should be addressed to V'ou in some other form. 
If this is the case, kindlj^ advise us, at the same time sending us anj’ form 
of questionnaire to which j-ou may wish to have our replies. 


* Printed as Statement I. 
t Printed as Statement II. 
t Printed as Statement III. 
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statement F . — Statement handed over hy the Tinplate Company of India, 
Lid., Calcutta, to the Tariff Board on the 8th July 1925. 

Belgian Bar. 

Quantity Shipped. £ s. d. 

Ton 247-0-0-0 at £6-7-6 per ton f.o'.b. . 1,571 8 3 

Freight and insurance . . . 239 0 10 


1,810 9 1 

Expenses for inspection as per B.O.O. 

D/Note 14 5 6 


1,824 14 6 c.i.f. 
Calcutta. 


or £7-7-9 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta. 


£1,824-14-6 at exchange 1/5| 
Import duty at 10 per cent. 
L/R dues at Rs. 2-12-0 per ton 
Miscellaneous ... 


Rs. A. P. 
. 24,536 12 0 
. 2,450 4 0 

679 4 0 
0 7 0 


27,666 11 0 

Estimated Railway freight from jetty 
to Tatanagar 6,736i maunds at 
Re. 0-3-6 per mauiid . . . 1,473 10 0 

Siding charges on 247 tons 12 wagons 
at Rs. 10 each 120 0 0 


29,260 5 0 


Or Rs. 118-7-5 per ton f.o.r. Works. 

Tatas’ Contract . . . 2,250 tons at Rs. 118 

1,000 tons at Rs. 130 > Rs. 122-6-0. 
not exceeding . . . 8,000 tons at Rs. 123 ) 


Statement VI. — Letter, dated 7th August 1925, from the Tinplate Company of 

India, Limited. 

With reference to your telephonic request of date we send you herewith 
statement showing production of the Tinplate Company of hlackplate and 
tinplate for the months April 1923 — ^March 1924. 



B’aolip’ato. 

imp.a 
(all qua' 


Tons. 

Tons. 

April 1923 . 

682 

23 

May .... 

642 

348 

June .... 

388 

448 

July .... 

556 

926 

August 

564 

860 

September 

. 1,113 

1,290 

October 

. 1,549 

2,038 

November 

. 1,854 

1,770 

December 

. 1,618 

1,338 

January 1924 

. 2,060 

2,102 

February 

. 2,384 

1,738 

March 

. 1,507 

1,656 


14,817 


14,436 


Equivalent 


307,305 boxes 299,402 boxes. 
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statement TIL— Note for the Tariff Board handed hy the Tinplate -.Company 
of India, Limited, on the 8th July 1925. 

We have touched lightl 5 ’’ from time to time in our representations upon 
the various disadvantages from which our Company suffers as compared with 
the Welsli and American Tinj)late Manufacturer, which reflect very' appre- 
ciably' upon our costs. We liave not, however, gone into any' detail in this 
connection, but the following extracts from a recent letter from our Agent 
at Golmuri will be of interest to the Board: — 

“ Comparison with TT’alcs. 

“ You have asked us to explain where and why we cannot compete yni'll 
Wales, with steel and other sujiplies as cheap and with wages no higher 
than Gary’s. The fact is that we do not obtain our .sheet bar and other 
supplies as cheap. 

(1) In the first jilace the price of sheet bar to the Welsh Works is reduced 
under their contracts witli the supplying Works, by the return they' get tor 
their scraj). Our information is that scrap is returnable to the supplying 
Steel Works at a price of about 50 per cent, of the original cost. Takinc 
the amount of scrap at 20 to 25 per cent, of the total steel and the realisable 
prices at one-half the cost of steel, Welsh Tinplate Works got their steel 
at one-eighth to one-tenth le.ss cost than we do. 

(2) Secondly', all our supidies that we got direct from Home are subject 
to biiying and shipping chai'ges, ocean freight and Indian Cu.stoms dutv. 
wljich raises the price to us as much as 50 per cent, over the price to a Works 
in Wales. The following examples are taken from actual invoices; — 


Materials. 

Per 

Cost Price. 

Oolmnri Cosfc. 

. 






Bs. 

A. 

1*. 

Bs. 

A. 

r. 

Hot Heck Grease 

• 


• 

Ton 

211 

10 

4 

SCI 

10 

c 

Cold Toll G ease 

• 


• 


357 

8 

4 

52G 

8 

G 

Gear 0 ea-'c 



• 


25d 

14 

3 

382 

8 

G 

Paha Oil . 





G02 

7 

f) 

7G7 

4 

G 

Zinc Cbl )riclc 




»7 

.331 

0 

5 

435 

8 

G 

Piuk J’cal 



• 


20 

O 

G 

6G 

1 

6 

Tanned Fleeces . 



• 

EacJi 

7 

2 

4 

8 

14 

G 

Brasses, Hot Mills Toj) 



• 

yy 

172 

4 

0 

183 

3 

0 

„ „ „ Bottom . 



• 

yy 

223 

0 

0 

23!) 

8 

6 

5> )» )) Side 




yy 

78 

12 

0 

8G 

8 

0 

„ Cold Boll 




yy 

211 

10 

0 

271 

4 

3 

Annealing Poxes Blaw Knox 



• 

yy 

1,016 

0 

0 

1,215 

3 

0 

Bolls .... 




yy 

1,751 

11 

6 

1,814 

C 

0 


In addition to the extra price, we also have to bear the cost of shortages 
incurred in transit and in handling, which no Welsh Works have to bear to 
anything like the same extent. 
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(3) This is not the whole story, because not only do the stores which we 
import direct cost us more than they cost Welsh W’orks, but all the miscella- 
neous stores purchased in Calcutta that have originated in the United King- 
dom or United States of America have borne just the same charges and in 
addition the Calcutta suppliers’ profit, "l^he excess price ,can probably be 
fairly accurately measured by turning each shilling into a rupee, which re- 
presents an increase of, say, 33 per cent. For example, white metal costs 
us Ils. 2 per lb. against a maximum of Is. lltZ. per lb. quoted in the English 
Trade papers. 

Tin costs us more than to Wales; coal is actuallj' cheaper but relatively 
much more expensive; and sulphuric acid at Es. 90 is probably a third more 
expensive than in Wales. All told, I judge that Rs. 80,000 to Rs. 90,000 could 
be saved monthly if we were in Wales on our estimate of 2nd Januarj^ for 
the cost of the materials for jnaking 54,444 boxes — or, say. Re. 1-8 per box. 

(4) Further we incur the indirect disadvantages consequent on being dis- 
tant from the source of supply of essential materials. For example; — 

(a) Whenever we have occasion to try new equipment or stores we run 

the risk of heavy loss if they prove unsuitable. Thus we had 
every reason to anticipate that the . . annealing pots would be 

satisfactory; but where a Welsh Works would have tried perhaps 
a dozen iiots, we had to order much larger quantities to make a 
proper trial and their failure cost us in the end the value, not 
of 12 boxes, but of something like 125. The brasses which we 
bought . . Company are another example. 

(b) If any Home stores prove of bad quality, it may be three months: 

before we can replace them with good stores, and in the mean- 
time we may be put to great consequential loss. The defective 
palm oil last summer is an instance. 

(c) We have to tie up a much larger amount of capital in Home stores. 

We have to estimate on keeping at least a three months’ reserve 
as against a possible fortnight’s or month’s supply were we a 
Welsh Works. 

(5) One further though a small point to be noted is that we supply to our 
Indian employees quite a lot of equipment that in Wales the operative has 
to find for himself, as for example, hand leathers and boots. 

I think that the above points will satisfj’ you that we have many dis- 
advantages to set against the advantage we possess of a higher rotuni for 
our tinplate.” 
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THE TINPLATE COMPANY OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

B. — Oeal. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. A. K. FAULKNER, H. F. BATEMAN 
and H. D. TOWNEND, recorded at Calcutta on 
the 8th July 1925. 

President . — ^The principal point with which we are concerned is the change 
in price which has occurred since the original recommendations of the 
Board were sent in. We cannot quite ignore all other aspects of the case, 
hut still in the main what we have got to do is to find out to what extent, 
owing to the fall in price, the protection given by the original Act has 
become inadequate, and to what extent it requires to be supplemented. ^ I 
understand from the letters* which you addressed to the Government of India, 
of which we have got copies, the proposal which you have put forward is 
protection to the extent recommended by the Tariff Board in their second 
enquiry last November. Is that so? 

Mr. Bateman . — do not really consider that adequate on the figures we 
have got. At the time we put in this application we found that it would 
not give us sufficient revenue to pay even our .Debenture holders. To that 
extent it w’os insufficient. 

President . — If all the expectations raised by ’ the proposals originally 
sanctioned by the legislature .were fulfilled, even that would not entirely 
enable j'ou to do that. The supplementary protection ought only to put you 
back where you would have been if the original expectations had been fulfilled. 

Jl/r. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President . — The price of tinplate w'e took in our calculations in the ori- 
ginal report was equivalent to the price on some date in August 1923 that 
you gave us. 

Mr. Townend. — 4th August 1923. 

Mr. Bateman . — ^There were two figures given in the original representation, 
one April 7th and the other August 4th. Your calculations were based on 
the August one. 

President . — ^Wliat we said was that the proposed duty of Bs. 60 would 
give you Es. 460 a ton. We assumed that Es. 400 would be the price of 
tinplate without duty, and we proposed a duty of Es. 60 a ton. That takes 
you up to Es. 460. This Es. 460 a ton is equivalent to Es. 22*18 Mr box 
of 108 lbs. taking the standard box. On a strictly arithmetical basis, Es. 460 
a ton is equivalent to Rs. 22*18 per box landed at Slialimar. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President . — ^Then deducting the duty and landing charges, Es. 3-25, that 
takes you back to 18.93. Converting at Is. 4d., the rate you were taking 
then, it takes you hack to £1-6-3, and finally, deducting freight and insurance, 
which is £0-2-1, it gets back to £1-3-2, which is almost identical with the 
price before. 

Mr. Bateman. — Yes. 

President. — Then, in order to see the effect of the rise in the rupee 
sterling exchange, the only difference in the calculation is at the point where 
you convert from rupees into sterling (i.c., Is. 6d. instead of Is. id.) and the 
final res:jlt is — supposing the alteration in the exchange were the only change 
that had oecun*ed — a reduction of price at Shalimar from Es. '22.18 to 
20.08 a box which is equivalent to Es. 416*47 a ton. 


^Statements I, II and III. 
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, Mt. Bateman. — Yes. 

President. — we were to take into account the recent fall in the price 
of tinplate in England, it would of course make a substantial difference. 
Taking the f.o.b. prices in Wales at £1-0-3 and freight and insurance £0-2-1 

Mr. Bateman. — We hare just got this wire from Home saying that one 
can buy f.o.b. Wales at 19s. 4d. This is a shilling down on the prices ruling 
a fortnight ago. 

President. — According to my calculation, the landed price at Shalimar 
works out at Es. 18'36. That would be equivalent to Es. 380 a ton, I think, 
and uould of course mean that the additional protection now required to 
give you Es. 460 would he not Es. 44 but Es. 80. 

Mr. Bateman. — Yes. 

President — I quite understand that when you wrote the representation in 
April you limited the claim to the proposal the Board made last November, 
but of course I also recognise that the fall in the sterling price since then 
does change the iiosition substantially. But what do you attribute the 
foil in the sterling price to? I hod calculations worked out from the Iron 
and Coal Trades Eeview quotations, taking the 20" x 14" box as the standard. 
Both in December and January it was still at £1-3-6, the average in February 
dropped to £1-2-11, in March to £1-2-1 and then in May it got down to 
£1-0-6. You have just told us that it has now gone down to 19 shillings. 

Mr. Bateman — Yes. 

President. — IVhat I was interested in wa's to ascertain what your view is 
as regards this fall in price? 

Mr. Bateman. — It is due to the break down of the Stabilisation Committee 
at Home, which fixes selling prices. I understand they have had further 
meetings to re-form again but I think no arrangement has been come to. 

President. — ^There are several points to consider about it. It would be 
correct to say, would it not, that on the whole the price of tinplate has 
been controlled in the past by the manufacturers to a greater extent than 
other kinds of steel, and that would apply also, I think, to galvanised sheet. 
W^ith these two commodities the selling combines have frequently been formed 
and have broken doum at various periods. 

Mr. Townend. — In one form or another there have been stabilization com- 
mittees, as well as trade unions and that is the clue to the combination 
of the employers. Tinplate is the most trade unionized business. 

President. — ^I am not quite sure, but my impression is that Taussig, 
when describing the manufacture of tinplate, has a good deal to say about 
the organization, and my impression is that he says that the custom of 
combining to regulate prices has taken rather a firm hold on the trade. Now, 
if these selling combines in the past have broken dorni and have always 
revived again, it is probable that the same thing will happen again. Of 
course one can never tell; things do not always happen as they have in the 
past, but it is more probable in the case of tinplate than of most kinds of 
steel because there is not, I think, much Continental competition in tinplate. 

Mr. Bateman. — No, there is not so much. 

President- — ^I\Iy point is this, that a combination of British manufacturers 
will regulate the price of tinplate, but a similar combine would not be so eSec- 
tive in the case of other steel, because the Continental manufacturers will 
disregard the prices fixed. 

Mr. Baicnian- — ^Yes. 

President. — The importance of that comes in this way. The proposals w6 
make to the Government of India on this occasion will probably cover the 
period from the 1st October up to the time the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act expires, and therefore we must take into account the possibility — or 
even, the probability — that befoz’e March 1926 a fresh combine will be formed 
and the price of tinplate will go ui>. That is one point of some importance. 
Shero is this also, I think, that if the prices after the break up of the com- 
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bine had steadied, say, at 21 shillings, then they might have carried on 
for a hit, but a drop of 4 shillings, taking it down to 19 shillings a box, would 
be severely felt and the steepness of the fall might possibly expedite the 
re-formation of the Stabilisation Committee. What do you think ot that? 

Mr. Faulkner. — think it quite possible that might occur. Prices are 
still likely to remain low, I think, even though they are stabilised. The 
price of steel is going down. If it is stabilised, instead of getting 23 shillings 
%ve niaj get 21 shillings. 

Mr. Tou'ncnd. — There is another factor. The stabilisation scheme unduly 
favoured the inefficient tinplate works and my general impression is that 
the brealt down of the scheme has been due to the inefficient works under- 
selling. The small work's wanted more trade and dropped their prices illicitly 
with the consequence that the actual break came from the bigger concerns. 
It seems to me that the jirice, if it is stabilised, will be stabilised more on 
the basis of the least efficient concerns rather than on the general average. 
That is another argument in their favour. The stabilised prices would be 
lower 

President.— But there is this also in it that the price of sheet bars and 
the price of tinplates are apt to move in combination and I think you recog- 
nise that yourselves. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^This applies to us, so far as the supplies of sheet bar 
which we obtain under the contract we have with the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, but for extra supplies we won’t get this benefit. Our average 
price for this year, for instance, is very much higher than the current rate 
for sheet bars. 

President. — The price you have given in your letter* of April is Rs. 112. 
That is equiv^alent, as far as I can make out, to Es. 6.72 to the box. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — The figure we took in the original report was.Rs. 8.21 a box; 
.the difference is 1‘49 a box. That is equivalent to a saving of Es. 31 a ton. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The extra protection required, owing to the fall in the price 
of tinplate to 20 shillings, is Es. 44, in addition to Es. 60. But owing pre- 
cisely to the same cause which caused the fall in price of tinplate you 
are saving Rs. 31 in the cost of sheet bars. Taldng it that way from Es. 86 
you are back to Es. 49 again, so that quite definitely the change is not all 
the one way. It has reduced your income but it has also reduced your costs, 
partly. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^That is so. 

President. — If you were to go lower to the 19 shillings level you may 
find that there has been a faU in the price of sheet bars. But T don’t think 
the price can steady at 19 shillings unless the price of sheet bars goes down. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Revising our figures on to-day’s rate I calculate that the 
average price for our steel this year would be lower by Rs. 36 per 100 boxes 
as compared with the figure given in our letter of 30th April.* We then gave 
the price of Rs. 112 for our steel ; this now becomes Rs. 106 because we have 
still got to take a certain amount of steel from Tatas under our agreement. 

President. — ^Y’our average figure of Es. 112 was arrived at on 28,000 tons 
»t Es. 107, 10,000 tons at Es. 121-14-0, and 4,500 at Es. 108. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^20,000 of that works out at Es. 101-8-0 and the remainder 
I take at to-day’s rate of sheet bars at Rs. 90 a ton. We have got 28,000 tons 
under the agreement. We have already taken 20,000 and we have still got 
8,000 tons to come between now and the end of the year. 

President. — ^Wbat I am considering is this. The period we have got to 
consider is tlie period from October onwai'ds. Your average rate at which 
you have been able to buy is evidence as to the probable rate at which you 
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■will buy. I want to see just how the various prices and the baying on your 
sheet bars corresponds with the fall in the sterling price of tinplate. What 
Tvould be the equivalent at Is. Gd. of Rs. 90 a ton? 

Mt. Faulkner. — £6-15-0. 

President- — ^That is the quotation of 29th May. Did you not have any 
•cabled quotation since then? 

Mi . Fatilkncr . — ^No. 

President. — we assume that the price of tinplate was going to settle 
■down at 20 shillings a box for the next two years, I think you may perhaps 
be justified in assuming that the price of tinplate bars would settle in the 
neighbourhood of £6-15-0. 

il/r. Bateman . — ^That is so. 

President. — Certainly in the past they have always tended to move 
together by negotiation between the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bateman — As far as this goes, we are at a disadvantage in that we 
"have contracted at a fixed rupee price. 

President. — ^Will that carrj’ you on till 31st December or to some period 

'ID 1026? 

i\/r. Bateman. — Actually we are not committed to the whole of the con- 
d)ract. We can take the 8,000 tons or not. 

President. — Do you find that you are actually working at the ratio of 
(6 'tons of .sheet bars to 100 boxes of tinplates? 

Mr. Bateman. — 12,000 tons of sheet bars to 6,00,000 boxes. 

President. — 42,000 tons for 6,00,000 boxes is a bit too high. 

Mr. Bateman. — That allows for a little stock. Probably 40,000 tons will 
make 6,00,000 boxes tinplates. 

Prcside7tt. — ^Do 6 tons of sheet bar make 100 boxes of tinplates? 

Jlfr. Bateman. — 20 boxes of tin plates weigh one ton. 

President. — The point I am getting at is different. It is not the number 
•of boxes to the ton, but the quantity of sheet bars you use in order to make 
theke boxes. 

Mr. Bateman. — In actual practice we use a little bit more. 

President. — The reason why I ask is this. You were calculating on an 
■output of 6,00,000 boxes and then I noticed your figure of 42,000 tons. That 
was the quantity of sheet bars you had contracted for. That would amount 
to as mxich as 7 tons of sheet bars to 100 boxes of tinplate. 

Mr. Bateman . — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The 'next point I want to come to is the question of prices. 
In your letter* of 13th January you said “The price which we show for 
Imported tinplate is that which we are now receiving from the Burmah Oil 
Compan,y, Limited. The price we are now obtaining for our tinplate is 
Rs. 18-15 against Rs. 19-20 in May laist.” And then again in your lettert 
of 30lh April you say " price of imported tinplate including present duty 
of Rs. 60 per ton (i.e., our present a-verago return on sales) is Rs. 1,830 per 
100 boxes.” The point is this. I want to know whether that is a price at a 
•given moment or an average price covering a particular period and, if so, what 
period. 

Mr. Bateman. — Shall I take the second letter? 

President . — ^Whichever you like you can take first. 

Mr. Bateman. — The price that we show there covers the period at which 
we were paying Rs. 107 for steel. We could not estimate an average for a 
year, as we could not Icnow what prices 'U'ere going to be. We took the 
then current price both ‘for steel and for tinplates. 


* Statement II. 
t Statement III. 
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President — ^For all tinplate? Was that the price you would get for the 
whole of your output provided prices remained as they ^vere at the time 
you wrote ? 

i\/r. Batcinan. — Yes. 

President. — ^The reason whj- I ask is this. Between the 13th January and 
the 30th April there was some fall in the price of tinplate, and the curious 
thing is that your average price for your whole output in April is a little 
higher than the average price you were getting from the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany in January in spite of the decline in the .sterling price. The standard 
box of tinplate being quoted in England during January at Tl-3-6, 1 could 
not make out how you received lls. 18‘lo a box from the Burmah Oil Company. 

Mr. Bateman. — I think it must bo a mistake. The average price was 
worked out on the same basis as in our second letter. 

President. — Even then it is very curious. 

Mr. Bateman. — I think that we were selling during the second jjeripd a 
larger proportion of ‘ wasters ’ to the Burmah Oil Company at prices higher 
than we were obtaining in the bazar. 

President. — .\s there had been a distinct drop in the price of tinplates, 
one would expect the April figure to be lower than the January figure. That 
is why I want to find out exactly how you got these figures. 

Mr. Bateman. — I am not sure whether exchange did not affect the question. 

President. — ^Tho chief difficulty is the statement made in the letter* of 13th 
January that you were getting from the Burmah Oil Company a price of 
Bs. 18<15 a box. 

Mr. Bateman. — This was certainly a clerical error. The price of Rs. 18.15 
represents the return we were obtaining from all sales. t 

President. — There is a certain amount of information I would like to 
get about your prices and also the markets in wliich you dispose of your 
output. Up to date I take it the Burmah Oil Company have taken nearly 
all j’our production of prime tinplates. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Entirely. 

President. — Could you give me the quantities they have taken in 1024 
and in the first six months of 1925 ? 

ilfr. Bateman. — In 1924 there wore 334,739 boxes and for the first six 
months of this year 206,733. 

Pi'csident. — That is to the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes, prime plates. 

President. — That is for six months? 

Mr. Bairnian. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Wliat was the total of the balance left after you had disposed 
of the ‘ primes ’ and what about the other sorts? I am using the words “ other 
sorts ” merely in the sense of being not Primes. 

* Statement II. 

t The higher return Rs. 18'30 shown for April as compared with Rs. 18’15 
for .Taniiary is due to follo\ving reasons: — 

(1) Exchange in April was lower than in .Tanuary. 

(2) Sales of ‘ wasters ’ to the Burmah Oil Company, at higher than bazar 

rales ^^■ere larger. 

(.3) The drop in Home prices had only just commenced at the time 
we made out our figures which though given in our letter dated 
30th April represented prices taken from Trade Papers some 3 
v.eeks earlier. 

(1) Our April prices for sales made to the Burmah Oil Company, include 
an adjustment for packing charges (tin-linings and hooping) which 
were not included in our January figures. This about covers the 
drop in prices. 
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Mr. Bateman. — We sold to the Bunnah Oil Company, for 1924, 26,230 and 
to the public approximately 52,080, and during 1925 for the first six months 
we sold to the Bunnah Oil Company, 29,023, and to the bazar 33,092 and we 
also exported a small quantity. 

President. — I want to know about the extent of your sales to the Burmah 
Oil Company, and to others. What is the average price for the sales to 
the Burmah Oil Company and to the other consumers? 

Mr. liateman. — I can give you them for 1924. 

Es. A. p. 

1924 Primes Burmah Oil Company at , . , 20 9 0 

1924 Wasters Burmah Oil Company at . . . 17 15 0 

192-1 to the public . . . ■ . . . 14 12 0 

The average price for January to May to the Burmah Oil Company for Primes 
is Es. 19-8-3 and for sales of Wasters to others Bs. 14-0-10. 

President. — ^If you were manufacturing 6,00,000 boxes, do you think the 
Burmah Oil Company would take the whole of your output, or would it be 
necessary to try and extend your market in some other direction? 

Mr. Bateman. — I think they could take all o\ir Primes. They could nci 
take it at the moment. They are veiy full of stock. 

President. — Naturally there must be temporary fluctuations. On the 
average from year to .year, could the.y take the whole of your output? 

Mr. Baiemau . — All the ‘ primes ’ from a total output of 6,00,000 boxes. 

President, — The average price jmu get will depend to some extent on that? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — Suppose you were compelled to extend your market in ordei' 
to dispose of your output of * primes,’ I imagine that the natural arrange- 
ment would be to try and sell to the one of the other oil companies. If you 
tried to make a variety of sizes, it would cost you more, would it not? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — lb might occasionally bo necessary to manufacture sizes other 
than the oil sizes, but it is not part of your pennanent policy? 

Mr. Bateman. — Not with our present output. 

President. — Do you mean that you are satisfied that the works can actually 
produce more? 

Mr. Bateman . — With moderate extenfeionk. 

Mr. Townend. — There are no extensions to buildings necessary. Just one 
or txv'o small things put in here and there. 

President. — ^Do you moan' an additional mill? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^No, Sir. That is the whole point. Our mill is capable 
of a much bigger output than we have originally calculated. We proved it 
early this year. 

President. — Supposing you could maintain for the whole of the year the 
output of the firet three months, that would give you about 6,72,000 boxes? 

Mr Bateman — That is right. 

President. — ^If you could maintain that output your costs would come 
down? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — And indeed, if the industry is ultimately to maintain itself 
without protection, I think you have got to come to that sooner or later. 

Mr. Bateman . — I quite recognise that. 

President. — One does not expect you to attain that all at once. But it 
may be an important aspect of the case later on. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^At the present moment the position is that the Burmah 
Oil Company are full of tinplate. Therefore, we are trying to get the bazar 



trade. We are -also attempting to get other oil companies’ business. We 
want to get the bigger business in Calcutta, tea packing, tobacco companies, 
and such like. 

President. — ^That would mean manufacturing fresh sizes? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Last month we started one new gauge. 

President. — ^Does that mean a lot of expense in the way of new rolls? 

Mr. Bateman. — It does not. It only complicates things considerably and 
you have got to keep separate the various gauges. 

Mr. Townend. — I think the greatest difficulty in going on to miscellaneous 
orders is that many of the gauges you would be called -upon to make are 
difficult to work technically. You need skilled rolling, skilled handling to a 
vei'y much greater degree in the mills, and the degree of skill required is 
all the greater if you liave got to change from week to week from one shift 
to the other and from gauge to gauge. 

President. — If a man is Avorking continuously on one gauge and is producing 
the same thing, ho leams every motion, whereas if he is changed or if he is 
put on to anotlier, be will find it difficult? 

Mr. Townend. — That is specially so. Wo have trained our Indian work- 
men from nothing iji the tinplate work to almost pucca rollers. They are 
only rollers in the case of gauges in which they have been trained. If thej^ 
go to other gauges, there is trouble and .somebo<ly has to put it straight. 

President. — Supposing you have got 6,00,000 boxes, i.c., 30,000 tons, hoAr 
Avould that probably be divided betAveen ‘ primes ’ and not ‘ primes ’? 

Mr. Ua/cJiiaa.— Roughly 80 per cent, and 20 per cent. 

President. — ^You sell a certain amount of your other sorts to the Burmah 
Oil Company, but in the main it would be disposed of to others? 

Mr. Bateman.— The Burmah Oil Company don’t AA'ant them. 

President. — Supposing your outpAAt of ‘ Avastors ’ was 120,000 boxes, how 
much of that Avoulrt go to the Burmah Oil Company ? 

Mr. Bateman — I don’t think aa’o can dispose of more than half that quantity 
in the bazar of all sizes. Therefore, aa'C AA-ould endeavour to get the Burmah 
Oil Cempany to take the surplus over. 

President. — Apparently, as they pay a higher price, you have CA’cry induce- 
ment to induce them to take it over. 

Mr. Townend. — Hoav long they will continue to take it is another matter? 
Another reason AA’hy the Burmah Oil Company pays a higher price is they 
don’t pay any freight. 

President. — When you arc selling to the BrArmah Oil Company, Avho pays 
the freight from Jamshedpur to Shalimar? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Ve do. 

President. — Therefore, one has got to take into account freight from 
Jamshedpur to Shalimar as part of your cost. 

ilfr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

Piesidcnt. — MTiat does it come to per 100 boxes? 

Mr- Bateman. — About 8 annas a box. ' 

President. — I think you took it as eight annas in your evidence last time. 

Mr. Bateman. — Yes. 

Fre.sid eni . — The difference hetAA’een the price realised from the Burmah Oil 
Company and the price realised from otlier consumers is not due in any way to 
freight? 

Mr. Bateman. — Not in the matter of freight to Shalimar. 

President. — Is it mainly in the Calcutta bazar that you sell? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^We sell in all the bazars, in Bombay, Karachi and Rangoon. 
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' President. — These prices, are they nett at Jamshedpur P 

Mr. Baicnian.-"Yes. - ■> 

President.— '’From the price to the Burinah Oil Company have you deducted' 
the freight? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^That is also f.o.r. Jamshedpur. 

President. — I am glad that point has come out. I rather thought that 
Bs. 20-9-0 which you got for ‘ primes ’ from the Burmali Oil Company in 
1924 was rather low. But if there is 8 annas to be added for freight to 
Shalimar, it makes a distinct difference. 

Mr. Bateman. — Quito. 

President. — What is the tinplate you sell in the bazar used for? Do they 
make oil tins out of it? 

Mr. Bateman. — To a certain extent. They make a hundred and one small 
things. They make out of tinplates, lamps, toys, etc. 

Vresident. — Supposing you were selling ‘ primes ’ in Calcutta to an oil 
company and ‘ wasters ’ in the hazar, what would probably be the difference in 
price in Calcutta between the two? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^About Bs. 20 against B.s. 16-8. 

President . — That is nearly a 20 per cent, difference in price. 

Mr. Bateman. — Tt should be more or less the same difference ns between 
"Some prices. Wo do not got the full price out of the bazar. We have first 
got to find our market and stop the whole import of these gauges. 

President. — ^If you could give me the total output up to March 1925 it wouldi 
be useful. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^This is for the official year ending March 1925 : — 


Tons. 

Our production 24,250 

Imports 36,478 


Roughly . . . . , 60,000 


President. — It is interesting to notice that the imports have not dropped 
to anything like the extent of your increase production. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^I think there has been undoubtedly an increase in the' 
demand for tinplate. 

President. — ^Both in 1922-23 and 1923-24 the monthly rate of importation 
was about 3,600 tons. In 1924-25 it dropped to 3,000. In April and May 
this year it is nearly 3,200. It seems to be going up again. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — In both of your letters you have raised the question about the 
removal of the duty on tin. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^There are several points to be considered in connection with 
it. One is this. The imports of tin last year amounted to 2,600 tons. The 
present rate of duts' is something over Rs. 500 a ton, and the Government- 
of India would be giving up something over 13 lakhs of revenue. 

Mr. Bateman. — Quite. 

President. — They are asked to find very considerable sums for bounties on 
rolled steel, wagons and rails, the loss of revenue is heavy. 

Mr. Bateman. — Could avo not get special exemption? 

President. — That would cost a good deal less. 

Mr. Bateman. — Our figure of 450 tons is on the low side. We are using- 
more tin. We have imported 280 tons for the half year. On that basis it 
would be 560 tons for a year. We have shorvn nT<r letter that the import 
duty on 450 tons w’ould bo roughly Rs. 2J lakhs 
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President. — ^The figures you have just given seem to show that you are' 
nising substantially more tin than you expected. ! 

Mr. Bateman. — TYe have been using more recently and we expect that 
figure to go down again. I think probably 450 tons would, however, be too 
-optimistic. 

President. — Supposing a special concession were given to your Company, 
instead of a general remission, the cost w'ould be about Rs. 2i lakhs a yearp 

Mr. Bateman. — Yes. 

President. — You say in your letter of the 13th January* “ Our consumption 
of tin is in the neighbourhood of 450 tons per annum ” and “ the import duty 
-on this quantity would amount to about Rs. 2,40,000.” I divided Rs. 2,40,000 
by 600,000 and the cost of the tin is then Rs. 0‘4 a box. 

Mr. Bateman, — ^We took 520,000 boxes and not 600,000. 

President. — May I take it that the consumption of tin is at the rate of 
■450 tons for an output of 520,000 boxes? 

Mr. Bateman. — Yes. 

President. — So that your consumption for an output of 600,000 boxes is 
likely to be over 500 tons P 

Mr. Faullcn cr. — Yes. 

President. — ^In the evidence you gave in 1923 you said that the cost per 
-ton of tin was Rs. 2,500 (c.i.f.). Now you say that your tin would cost you 
Rs. 4,100 c.i.f. 

Mr. Bateman. — The price fluctuates in an extraordinary way. 

President. — ^The price of Rs. 2,500 seems to be a little too low, whereas 
Rs. 4,100, which is given as the present price, seems to be too high. The 
■only quotation I have got for 1923 is for October. It is just over £200 a ton. 

For May 1925 it is £255 a ton. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — If you convert the 1923 October price at 1«. 4d., it comes to 
Rs. 3,000. If you convert the present price at Is. 6d., it comes to Rs, 3,400. 

Mr. Bateman.- — ^Is that with the dutyp 

President. — It is without the duty. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^We have included the Customs duty. 

President. — ^Then it is not far out. Is there much difference between the 
-price of tin in Calcutta and the sterling price quoted in the papers, making 
allowance for the exchange whatever it is? 

Mr. Bateman. — There is not very much difference apart from the duty and 
freight. 

President. — ^Where do you buy your tin from ? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Frora Penang. 

President. — Of course, then, the only difference there can be is the difference 
in the freight to Calcutta. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^That is all. 

President. — ^You are large purchasers and I take it you can get as good a 
price as anybody else in Penang? 

M?-. Bateman. — Yes. 

President. — But the Penang price will vary according to the world price? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. The price has varied in the cotu-se of a few months 
to the extent of £100. 

President. — Then there is another aspect of the case to be taken into 
account before the duty can be removed. A certain quantity of tin is pro- 
duced in Burma at Amlierst and Mergui, and a little in Tavoy. 

Mr. Bateman. — 1 don’t think that the tin is smelted in Burma. 
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President . — According to tlie records of the Geological Survey of India^ 
Volume LV, Part 4, 1924, the districts of Amherst and Tavoy produce nothing 
but tin ore, but in 1922 Mergui produced 407 tons of tin ore and 217 tons 
of block tin. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^Vliat T gathered from some publication of the Geological 
Survey was this. The tin ore they get in Burma they are sending across to 
the Federated Malay States for treatment but a certain amount is smelted 
locally by primitive Chinese methods. Apparently, the Geological Survey think 
there is some possibility of developing a good tin industry in Burma. 

President . — The point I want to bring to your attention is that, when a 
propos.al is made that a certain duty should be removed, it woiild be unusual 
for any recommendation to be made until the persons, who might be affected, 
had an opportunity of saying what they might have to say. I do not know 
what kind of people the tin producers are. 

Mr. Pateman . — ^^Vodld not that come under the general question which 
has been referred to the Tariff Board recently ? 

President . — I think it is possible. If it appeared that there was a good 
chance of a development of tin production in India on a considerable scale, it 
would cliange the whole case, but if it were found that no such development 
is likely, then in the interests of industries it is certainlj' desirable that there 
should not be a duty on tin. But if the Governmeirt of India continue to' 
gi%'e protection in the form of bounties, they will have to find the money, 
and that raises the financial difficulty. They will have to weigh one thing" 
against another, and see wliich proposal is the most urgent. Before making 
uj) my mind about tin, I should have to consider whether it was not more' 
urgent to remove the duty on spelter. We have got to consider in con- 
nection with tinplate whether it is advisable that the supplementary pro- 
tection should take the form of bounties or of an increase in the duties. I do 
not know whether you have formed any opinion on that subject. 

Mr. Faxdkner . — ^We would prefer an increase in the duty. 

President . — I can understand that to some extent. If the duties on rolled 
steel had been raised last January, as was originally proposed by the Tariff 
Board, it would probably have been three or four months before the protection 
became fully effective owing to the accumulation of stock and so on. But 
the Tinplate Companj' are in this fortunate position that you sell four-fifths 
of your output to a customer who pays a price fixed under a contract, and 
the higher duty would immediatelj’ become operative. Have you any other 
■•eason for preferring the duty? 

Mr. Faulkner . — ^If the dpty was increased, it would, as you said at the- 
beginning of your remarks, probably extend during the time the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act would be in force; whereas, as far as we know if 
a bounty was given, that might not be possible. 

President . — ^I hope I shall not be called upon to make an enquiry into 
steel every six months. I sincerely hope that there will be no other enquiry 
before the statutory enquiry, which must take place before the 31st March 
1927. That will probably begin about this time next year. It cannot be 
postponed much later than that. You apprehend, I gather, that, if there 
were some great chixnge in the condition lending to an increase in the price 
of tinplate, the Finance Department would be more disposed to ^vithdraw a 
bounty than to remove a d\ity. Therefore, your position would be stronger 
with a duty than with a bounty. That I think is in your mind ? 

Ml'. Bateman. — ^Yes. I understand that the bounty, if given, would pro- 
bably have to be limited to a certain figure ns in the case of Tata’s. From 
the report that has appeared in the newspapers, it appears that you have 
stated that the Legislative Assembly would not be disposed to sanction' an 
unlimited bounty. 

President . — That is a practical question. The Finance Department is not 
usually willing to incur an indefinite liability. 
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M?-. Bateman. — ^We have alwars got the idea of expanding. Therefore, we 
ifeel tliat it would be safer if there was a dutj' than if there was a bounty. 

President. — An objection was made to us in our first enquiry that the 
d3urmah Oil Company took so large a proportion of 3 'our output tJiat other 
iconsiimers, if thej' wished to buy, could not purchase their requirements from 
you. That was one of tlie reasons why I asked j'ou for figures as to j'our 
sales to other consumers. 

Mr. Bateman. — We have actuallj' .sold 1,500 tons or 33,000 boxes to the 
bazar for the half year. 

President. — That would be about .3,000 tons a year? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^IVe hope to e.xceed tlmt considerably this year. 

Mr. Townend. — The complaint that people cannot buy our jilate has a 
llimsy foundation. They onlj- have to pay for our plates as much as they 
bave to pay for the Welsh plate. 

President. — ^Thej’ complain that they are being burdened without doing 
:an 5 ' good to j’ou. 1 do not know whether that honestly represented their view, 
but it was more or less what thej’ said. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes, at the moment, hut it would be easj' to expand, and 
We could expand, if we could get the other consumers to purchase from us. 

President. — Of course this has to be said. I maj' mention this against an 
increase in the dutj’ that, ajiart from what you sell to the Burmah Oil Company, 
you have not any large quantitj' of tinplate to sell to others. On the other 
side, there is this to he said. If there is to be an increase in anj’ of the duties 
on steel, tinplate is in a better position than most kinds of steel, because 
the dut.v is relativelj’ low and it can be increased without raising it to an 
exorbitant rate ad ralorem. 

Mr. Bateman. — It is only lo per cent. 

President. — It was 15 per cent, at the time we recommended it, but owing 
to the fall in price it is close on 20 per cent. now. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes, 

Prc.'ndent. — ^But it can be raised substantiallj- and still be lower than 
some of the other steel duties. Tliere are two or three questions about bounties 
T want to ask you about. Supposing it was decided that protection should 
■be given by means of a bounty, how would you ])ropose that the amount should 
be assessed, and on what unit should it be calculated? 

Mr. Bateman. — I have been considering that. You want to have a check 
•on what you are paying. You can check it easily bj- the railway receipts for 
the stuff that is going out. The other alternative suggestion is that the 
bounty should be assessed on sheet bars. In that case it will have to be 011 
41 percentage basis. 

President. — Siipposing it was calculated on sheet bars, what percentage 
•should it be? 

Mr. Bateman. — Something like 75 per cent. 

President. — One would want to know what your average consumption had 
been up to date. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. We also sell a certain amount of black plate, which 
is not good enough for turning into tin plate. In our previous representation 
wo suggested that whatever duty there was on tinplate, a proportionate 
duty should be lemed on black pla-te. 

President. — ^IVhat is the total amount you disposed of last year as black 
plate? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^I^'ery little. 

President. — If it is something negligible, we had better neglect it. 1 
'don’t want to introduce complications for the sake of something which does 
Slot matter. 
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Mr, Jiatcman. — I don’t think that it would be more than 200 or 300 tons a 
year. We are also considering this possibility of manufacturing black plate. 
We find that our hot mills are capable of doing more work than the rest ol 
the Works. 

rresidcni. — I am afraid we can hardly make a recommendation on a mere 
possibility, can we.'’ 

Mr. Bateman. — am not sure what protection you have given to black 
sheets. If you are going to protect tinplates, black plate should also get 
protection, 

Bresident. — ^The protective duty on black sheet, as on tinplate, was ori- 
ginally fixed at about 16 per cent. P 

Mr. Bateman. — would like the black plate and tinplate to. get propor- 
tionate protection. 

President. — Vife will take that into consideration when we are considering 
the question of what is to he done about the' various products of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Comimny. I don’t think 1 could make much of the mere 
possibility that you might try and develop a larger output of black sheets. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^The point that we raised in onr last representation was 
-that people might import these black plates and tin them here. 

President. — ^That again has not materialised. If it comes to that, there 
is more likelihood of these plates being bought from Jamshedpur. 

Mr, Bateman. — ^Yes. The simplest plan would ho to calculate the bounty 
•on despatches from Golmori. 

President. — I don’t think that there is any advantage in fixing the bounty 
■on the consumption of sheet bar. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^^\s Government has a Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshed- 
pur, 3 'ou could have an independent check at eitlier end ol’ our mill, i.c., bj' 
him on sheet bar or hj' the llailwnj' on despatches of tini)latcs. TJie latter 
-would probablj’ be more simple. 

President. — There is another point in connection with the bounty to which 
I had better draw j-our attention. Under j'our contract with the Burmah 
•Oil Com])an.v, an increase in the dutj* increases the price which you receive, 
and, consequently, it becomes operative under your contract with the Tata 
Iron and Steel Conipan 3 - in increasing the profit or decreasing the loss. Is 
-there any provision in the contract that a bounty should be taken into account 
as part of your profits or set-off against the expenditure? As far as I can 
judge, we have got tn consider rather carcfull 3 ' what the precise legal position 
might ho. 

Mr. Bateman, — ^There is nothing like that. 

President. — I understand that, owing to some disagreement about certain 
items of expenditure, the matter has been taken to the Court. The Court 
•will, no doubt, decide the case on its merits. But before recommending a 
bounty I should like to understand the position. If a bounty would be taken 
into account in calculating profits and losses, so that both companies would 
benefit to the same extent, it would be reasonable that it should be the same 
amount as an additional protective duty, but if, on the other hand, the bounty 
is ignored in calculating profits and losses, and the Tinplate Company retain 
the whole of it, the amount .should be only one half — Bs. 22 instead of Bs. 44 
a ton. If it is really doubtful who -will get the bounty, that is a strono- 
argument against a bount 3 - on tinplate. “ 

Mr. Bateman. — I don’t see how we can decide that question fill wo get a 
decision from the Courts. Tatas -n-ould probably say— yes ; -n^o should say— no. 

President. — If that be the case, how can I say to the Government of India 
that I recommend a bounty of Bs. 44 a ton, but I can’t say wliether the 
whole of it will bo retained by the Tinplate Company, or whether half of 
it will bo passed on to the Iron and Steel Company. I was much interested 
to read in your letters how your actual costs compared with your estimates 
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I do not propose to go deeplj' into that, for it is not a point relevant to the 
present enquiry, but iu any case the figures you liave given do not suggest 
that the original sclieme requires niodification. It is interesting to know 
that on the whole you have done somewhat better than you anticipated. 
Prom what country do you get the sheet bars that you are importing from 
Europe P 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Belgium. 

President. — What were the freiglit and landing charges on these bars im- 
ported from Europe? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^The first lot was £6-7-6 f.o.b. Antwerp. 

President. — What would be the equivalent i)rice c.i.f. Calcutta ? 

Mr. Bateman. — £7-7-9. It costs us just over a pound between f.o.b. 
Antwerp and c.i.f. Calcutta. The cost delivered at the Works is jufst over 
Es. 118 per ton. 

President. — Adding 10 per cent, to the c.i.f. price you quoted the balance 
must be freight and landing charges. 

Mr. Bateman. — Landing charge is a very small figure — ^Rs. 679 on the 
247 tons. Then there is freight up to Tatanagar. 

President. — notice that according to your letter* of 30th April your works 
cost above nett metal are distinctly lower than j’ou expected them to be. 
According to the figures we worked out at the time of the original report, the 
works cost above metal was Es. 1,204 per 300 boxes, whereas it is now appa- 
rentl 5 ' 1,136, that is taking Es. 672 from the figures you have given as your 
total works cost. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President. — I understand that you are not getting anything like so large 
a credit for scrap as you expected. 

Mr. Bateman. — No. Scrap is one of our greatest disadvantages. Whereas 
the tinplate makers at Home get about 50 per cent, of the value of Sheet Bar, 
we consider ourselves lucky if we get Es. 18 to Es. 20 a ton. 

President. — Where does it go to? 

Mr. Bateman. — We export to Italy now. We sell a little locally to the 
other steel companies. 

President. — Since the price of tin has gone up, the reduction in the total 
cost above nett metal means that the other items must have gone down sub- 
stantially, I suppose the two most important items will probably be coal and 
labour. 

Mr. Bateman. — Coal is down sxibstantially, and labour charges are down. 

President. — ^Are you in a position to say whether you will be able to bring 
the labour charges down further? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^We are not taking on new people, and we are increasing 
our production without increasing our staff. We have done more than we 
expected. As regards our imported labour we had about 87 men. We are 
now down to 82 and we have got a large number going on leave this year. 
In August we shall have 19 men on leave and we do not propose to replace these. 

President. — ^As time goes on there ought to be a substantial reduction. 
That may be of great importance at the time of the enquiry next year to 
show that the industry will eventually be able to do without protection. 

Mr. Bateman. — ^We can give a very good answer next year. 

Br. Matthai. — There is just one point I want to raise in connection -with 
this question of duty as against a bounty. Ho you think it is at all worth 
while taking into consideration the possible effect of a duty on the price of 
kerosene oil? I find that the inferior kind of oil supplied by the Burmah Oil 
Company finds its way into the poorest homes in villages, and I should like 
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to have some idea as to whether the duty on tinplate would make a difference 

in the price of oil. . • 

Mr. Faulkner.— 1 should say no. I think if there was an increase in the 
price of oil to the people you refer to, it will be so very small that it should 
he negligible. 

Dr. Matthai.—l gathered from Mr. Townend’s evidence last time that one 
big use made of tins in this country is the use of second-hand kerosene oil tins 
in various ways and that again is used by the same class of people as those 
I have mentioned. Do you think that point is of any account? I am think- 
ing of the Madras Presidency. What is the price of these tins? 

Mr. Faulkner. — should say it is worth 8 or 9 annas in Madras. It is a 
sort of customary price which does not vary. 

Dr. Matihai. — ^There is another point on which I should like to get some 
idea. Last time when your Company was examined by the Board, the Metal- 
lurgical expert raised the question whether, under the tariff that you were 
proposing, you would not be able to get something like a practical monopoly 
in this country. At present you are producing somewhere about half of the 
total consumption in the country and it is possible for you to increase your 
output considerably. And it is very likely that if you got protection you 
would be able to account for the greater part of the needs of the country. 
Supposing any other person tries to enter this business, he would be at a 
disadvantage compared with you, for this reason that he may not have an 
economic unit of production with regard to the tinplate industry, unless he 
produces somewhere near 25,000 or 30,000 tons, and the probable result would 
be that you will have a practical monopoly of the business. What have you 
got to saj' to that ? 

Mr. Toicncnd. — Monopoly is entirely governed by the ease with which 
we can get business to the extent Government would permit by the level at 
which it keeps its duty. Government can easily remedy that by reducing the 
•duty. 

President. — ^Do you see any particular inducement for further investment 
in the tinplate industry? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^No. 

President. — Under cover of protection it will be possible to expand these 
works until they approach something like the total consumption in India, 
and the prospects look a good deal more favourable than it looked then, but, 
of course, it would be exceedingly difiScult to find capital for a considerable 
time to come. 

Dr. Matihai. — One of the disadvantages of your industry in India is the 
tact that you have got to put in a great deal more for your floor space, lofty 
buildings and things of that sort. I notice the point because the same tendency 
can be seen in the sheet mills in other countries, that is to say, it really 
arises out of the conditions of the industry and not out of the conditions of 
the country. 

Mr. Townend. — I cannot answer that ^oint except by saying that in my 
visit to Wales last year I saw some of the works there under conditions 
which would be impossible in this country as regards smallness of buildings, 
restricted floor space, and absence of cooling arrangements to make the em- 
ployees more comfortable. In America the tendency is there but we believe 
as a result of our experience out here that the American tinplate works will 
never be able to do what we have done. 

Prcsidcaf.— What Mr. Mather told us last year was that the galvanised 
sheet works were beginning to be built with more floor space and with better 
cooling arrangements. I have got one more point which arises out of this 
as to the effect of this duty on the manufacture of other shapes. Supposing 
additional duties were imposed, how far would it be possible to discriminate 
between other shapes and sizes? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^I think it is extremely difficult to differentiate. 

P)esidcni.~ls it the difference in thickness or difference in dimension? 
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Mr. Bateman . — As far as sizes go, it would be easier to measure the length 
and breadth than the thickness. 

President . — I raise the point because I think it might be conceivable that 
the point might be raised elsewhere, that an increase in the dutj' would make 
other shapes and sizes more expensive and that you would be making very 
small quantities of these, because you will be making mainly oil sizes. As 
regards the future is it likelj' that you will make much of these other shapes 
and sizes before the 31st March 1927? 

Mr. Townend. — We cannot look forward and say what we will do in the 
future. 

Mr. Bateman . — Our works people are very anxious to push ahead as quickly 
as they can. They are anxious to increase their production. 

President . — ITrom your point of view that would be necessary? 

3Ir. Bateman . — ^Tt may paj’ us rather than to take on the requirements of 
other oil companies outside Calcutta. It may not pay us to sell tinplate to 
the Standard Oil Gompan 3 ' at Bombay, but it would be very unfortunate if 
we were practically prohibited from trj'ing to make these other gauges because 
the duty was onlj' on kerosene plate. 

President . — One point I want to ask about is, have you noticed any re-^ 
duction in the cost of sulphuric acid since the removal of the duty on sulphur ? 

Mr. Bateman. — ^Yes. 

President . — The rise in exchange might affect that also. Is the price 
purelj' governed hy competition amongst Indian manufacturers? 

Mr. Townend . — It becomes so. 

President . — I think the estimate 5 'ou gave was that you would save about 
Rs. 35,000 a j-ear if the duty on sulphur were removed, is that right? 

3Ir. Bateman. — Yes. 
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Witness No. 3. 

THE BENGAL IRON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — ^Whitten. 

Statement I.—Memorandvm, dated Ut May 1923, suhmitted to the Govern- 
ment of India, Department of Commerce. 

1. Bj' a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, dated 26tli January 1925, 
a bounty of Rs. 20 per ton mas granted on 70 per cent, of the total weight of 
steel ingots manufactured in India from Indian pig iron during a tirmve 
months’ period, and I understand this bounty will probably be renewed. Tn® 
total amount of the bounty is not to exceed Rs. 50, 00,000 for the period (at 
jirosent — about £375,000). 

2. In addition the Government of India have recently increased the tariff 
on various classes of steel from about 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, and even 
30 per cent, thus increasing the tariff bj' about 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
over the tariff on pig iron. 

3. The Tata Iron and Steel Company except for an insignificant amount 
produced by some of the Government workshops are the sole producers of 
steel, and their capacity, when the pi^esent extensions are completed, is 
estimated to be ; — 


Tons. 

Pig Iron capacity 600,000 

Steel Ingot capacity 570,000 

but as in the manufacture of steel a large quantity of steel scrap has to be 
used up, wliich might be taken at not less than 20 per cent, it leaves a 
surplus of about 140,000 tons of pig iron per annum, assuming that the whole 
plant was working fully. 

4. To obtain the maximum bounty of Rs. 50,00,000 the Tata Company 
would have to produce about 357,000 tons of steel ingots jier annum (70 per 
cent, of which would be 250,000 tons). For the year ended 31st March 1924 
the Tata Company’s production of pig iron is given as 442,571 tons and the 
production of steel ingots as 235,038 tons, leaving a surplus of 207,533 tons 
of pig iron, 

6. Whatever be the amount of bounty earned it is obvious that it would 
enable Tatas, should they so wish, to sell pig iron at cheap rates, since the 
bounty might be allocated in their costs to both steel and ])ig iron. Added 
to this, the effect of the high protective tariff on steel would enable them 
to sell pig iron under much more favourable conditions than other Indian 
producers of pig iron now have. 

6. The Tata Company are now offering pig iron at extremely low rates 
and their competitors are placed at a serious disadvantage. During 1924 they 
•exported to Japan alone nearly 80,000 tons of pig iron, in competition Avith 
two_ other pig iron producing companies (The Bengal Iron Company and the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company). 

7. The Bengal Iron Company have had to shut down two of their four 
furnaces, also two batteries of coke ovens, representing a loss of output of 
approximately 75,000 tons of pig iron, and a fifth furnace A\hich has just been 
re-built cannot be brought into operation. About 1,500 employes haA-e 
already been-dismissed and further dismissal may soon haA'e to be made. 

^ 8. It Avill be seen that if the Tata C'Oirpanj’ allocates the bounty to its pig 

iron department it gives it an advantage of about 17s. Od. a ton on the 1924 
output. Unless, therefore, the Indian GoA-ernment interA-'ene, thej' are in a 
position to compete A’ery unfairl3’ ivitli other companies producing pig iron 



in India, and possibly with the result that the latter might have to close 
down. In common fairness I think that where an exceptional tariff and/or a 
bounty is given to a steel maker he should be precluded from marketing pig 
iron, or they should be extended to pig iron. 

9. It may be noted that the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, which was 
the parent of the Bengal Iron Company, had to close its steel works at heavy 
loss about 20 years ago, owing to absence of Government support in the 
matter of orders. 


Statement II. — Representation dated 9tTi July 1925. 

Following upon the resolution of the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department, dated 18th June 1925, directing Tariff Board to 
re-examine the question of the protection required by the Steel Industry 
(The Tata Iron and Steel Company), we beg to protest against any increase 
of the duty on steel and/or the continuance of bounties to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Our protest is based on the follovdng statement: — 

1. By a Resolution of the Legislative Assembly, dated 26th January 1925,. 
a bounty of Rs. 20 per ton was granted on 70 per cent, of the total weight 
of steel ingots manufactured in India from Indian pig iron during a twelve 
months’ period, and we iinderstand that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
are asking for this to be renewed. The total amount of the bounty is 
not to exceed Rs. 50,00,000 for the period (at present about £375,000 per 
annum). 

2. In addition the Government of India have recently increased the- 
tariff on various classes of steel from about 10 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
and even 30 per cent. 

3. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, except for an insignificant amount 
prodticed by some of the Government workshops, are the sole producei'S- 
of steel, and their capacity, when the present extensions are completed,, 
is estimated to be; — 

Tons. 

Pig iron capacity 600,000 

Steel ingot capacity 570,000 

but as in the manufacture of steel a large quantity of steel scrap has to- 
be iised up, which might be taken at not less than 20 per cent., it leaves, 
a surplus of about 140,000 tons of pig iron per annum, assuming that the 
whole plant is working fully. 

4. To obtain the maximum bounty of Rs. 50,00,000 the Tata Company 
would have to produce about 357,000 tons of steel ingots per annum (70 per 
cent, of which would be 250,000 tons). For the year ended 31st March 
1924 the Tata Company’s production of pig iron is given as 442,571 tons 
and the production of steel ingots as 235,038 tons, leaving surplus of 
207,533 tons of pig iron. 

5. Whatever be the amount of bounty earned it is obvious that it 
would enable Tatas, should they so wish, to sell pig iron at cheap rates, 
since the bounty might be allocated in their costs to both steel and pig iron. 
Added to this, the effect of the high protective tariff on steel would enable 
them to sell pig iron under much more favourable conditions than other 
Indian producers of pig iron now have. 

6. The Tata Company are now offering pig iron at extremely low rates 
and their competitors are placed at a serious disadvantage. _ During 1924 
they exported to Japan alone nearly 80,000 tons of pig iron, in competition 
with the two other pig iron producing companies. (The Bengal Iron Company 
and the Indian Iron and Steel Company). 
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7. The Bengal Iron Company have had to shut down four of their five 
furnaces, also four batteries of coke ovens, representing a loss of output of 
approximately 150,000 tons of pig iron, and a fifth furnace which has just 
been rebuilt cannot ,be brought into operation. About 6.500 eraploj'ees have 
already been dismissed, and further dismissals may soon have to be made. 

8. It will be seen that if the Tata Company allocates the bounty to its 
pig iron department it gives it an advantage of about 17s. a ton on the 
1924 output. Unless, therefore, the Indian Government intervene, they 
are in a position to compete very unfairly with other companies producing 
pig iron in India, with the result that the Bengal Iron Company have 
had to close down their Blast Furnace plant. In common fairness we think 
that where an exceptional tariff and/or bounty is given to a steel maker he 
should be precluded from marketing pig iron, or the bounties should be 
extended to pig iron manufacturei’s. 

Our protest is not one against the relative merits between Free Trade 
and Protection but against the unfair advantage given to one compan5' 
at the expense of the others. The conditions under which the bounties are 
granted, from year to year, precludes the possibility of any other Company 
erecting a steel plant, consequently it is creating a veritable monopoly for 
the Tata Company. This position the Tariff Board wish to avoid vide their 
letter to us dated the .27th September 1923 in which they say “ The qtiestion 
is of great importance in connection with the enquiries the Board are now 
carrying on, for, so long as tlie manufacture of steel is carried on in India 
by a single firm only the danger of monopoly prices always exists.” Should 
the Government of India decide to fix the tariff and bounties for a period 
of, say, 10 years and tiiat otiier companies were attracted to start manu- 
facturing steel, the position, we think, would be that a new company having 
erected an economical .steel unit would together with the Tata production 
produce ntore steel than India is capable of absorbing and the position in 
a few years time would be similar to that which pertains to-day, i.e., the 
companies could not succeed unless further and larger bounties were granted. 

The position of the Tata Company, as we understand it, is that the plant 
is capable of dealing in the first (pig iron) and last (rolling mills) stages 
of manufacture with greater quantities than the middle stage (ingots) con- 
.sequentlj' until they can find the neces.sary capital to extend the Duplex 
plant they must alwaj’S have a larger surplus of iron to sell at any price 
and it is the fact that they must get rid of this iron that affects our 
interests as producers of pig iron. 

We put forward the suggestion that it is possible for the Tata Company 
to manufacture steel at a profit without bounties or an increase of tariff 
and we ag.ain submit for your consideration that the Government should 
advance the Tata Company (in the form of a Debenture Loan) sufficient 
capital to enable them to extend their Duplex plant but on the condition 
that the Tata Company agree to ab.stain from marketing more than 12 
thousand tons of pig iron per annum. We think under this scheme the 
Government would find it much cheaper in the end than the continual 
granting of bounties. 


Statement III. — Sapplemcntary Statement, dated the 16th Jxdy 1925. 

We have to thank you for your letter No. 357, dated 11th July. We beg 
to state that the Bengal Iron Company contend that becau.se of tariffs and 
•bounties Tata Company have forced them to clo.se their Blast Furnace Plant 
and this is their only contention. Should the Tariff Board recommend to 
Government that the Tata Company be granted no further bounties or 
recommend the granting of bounties only with a provisioji that the Tata 
Company will abstain from putting on the market more than 12,000 tons 
of pig iron per annum, the Bengal Iron Company will then undertake to 
re-open its Blast Furnace Plant. This we think is a better ajiswer to your 
letter than any figures or arguments. 



The contention of the Bengal Iron Company is proved by the statements, 
made to the Tariff Board by the Tata Company. Wo give the following 
example : — 

The Tata Company have told the Tariff Board that their works costs of 
pig iron is Rs. 30 per ton. The Tariff Board’s estimate of tlie on costs- 
to be added to the works costs is Rs. 8 per ton. Total Rs. 38 per ton. 
Fvrther Tatas have told the Tariff Board that they sold pig iron to Japan 
at Rs. 35 per ton in Jannary-Fcbriiary 1925. This is equal to a loss of 
Rs. 3 per ton. Tatas sold 180,700 tons of surplus iron last year, which is- 
equivalent to a loss of Rs. .5,00,100. This should be the beginning and 
the end of our case but ns the Tariff Board wish it we will answer their 
letter in full. 

Wo have not stated that the j>rotectivc duties and bounties were responsible- 
for the drop in the price of i)ig iron. What we said was that the Tata Com- 
pany are in a position to sell iron at less than production cost as per the above- 
statement. 

The contention of the Bengal Iron Company is that the Jamshedpur works 
would never be shut down. There are many other ways of i)revonting the 
closing down of these works besides protection and bounties and the Bengal 
Iron Company stihmit the following scheme pre))ared by tbc- Chairman of 
the Bengal Iron Cotniiany, which was originally forwarded to the President 
of the Tariff Board. 

Tn reference to mine of 6th lleccmbcr of which T have not yet had an 
acknowledgment. T have been discussing with onr Assistant JManaging 
Director, Mr. FitaPatrick, the qiieslijui of the Tariff on steel. It has to be 
remembered that last year a number of the large Steel Companies in England 
paid no dividend. Nearly all the French Steel Companies incurred hoa\’y 
losses. «The German Coinpanie.s on the other hand owing to inflated exchange 
paid largo dividends but in the case of Krupps who paid the largesf dividend 
on record, the total net profit, at the then cnin-cnt rate of exchange was 
under £5,000. The American Companies have boon doing bettor but this is 
duo to the considerable internal trade they have. 

The position therefore of the stool trade in India is only a part of what 
is going on elsewhere, i think, however, there is no do\il)t.. it is very 
important for the Government of India to maintain steel i)ro(l action and 
as in the case of ostabli.shing railways. Government have assisted i)rivate 
Companies directly; 1 have developed a suggestion of I\fr. Fit ^Patrick’s 
which 1 venture to think might meet the case without in the end any loss 
to the Government. J have not tbc exact figures of the present position 
of tlie Tata Company but roughly it is this : they have, T think about four 
million pounds of first debentures, half of which are i.ssuod firmlj-, and half 
are pledged. They also have I think about a million pounds of floating 
debt. The suggestion is ; — 

(1) That the Government guarantee the interest on the first deben- 

tures at a rate of say 5 per cent, or slightly more. The floating^ 
debt to be converted into a second debenture on which a similar 
rate to be guaranteed by the Government. The debenture 
holders to suspend the claim for redomi)tiou during whatever 
term is fixed for the guarantee of interest. 

(2) That the Tata Company’s preference .share-holders agree to give 

up the cumulative rights to dividends and only rank for divi- 
dends on actual profits in each year. 

(3) That the Company should create and issue to the Government as 

fully paid in consideration for their guarantee such number of 
either ordinarj' or deferred shares or both as may be agreed. 

fn this way the risk of the Government would be the amount of any defi- 
ciency on the earnings available for debenture interests in each year, which 
I think, with reasonable management, should never be a large amount, if 
any thing. The Government should of course be represented on the Board 
by an expert, as is usual in the case of Railway Companies and if times 
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liecome more normal, T have no doubt, even if the Government lost a little' 
in the start, they would recoup themselves in the end by ^ 0 ®”™ 

or ordinary shares and might repeat a similar success to the British Govern 
liient’s purchases of the Suez Canal shares. 

In pre-war time I believe Tatas deferred shares were at very high figures. 

A scheme of this kind escapes all the disadvantages and controversies •- 
that would be sure to rise from a heavy Tariff and the position of the Gov- 
ernment will net be pleasant if the world steel trade takes an upward bound 
after they liad i.mposed a tax and the Tata Conipany might make enornioiis 
profits at the e.^iensc of the country. 1 notice a reference has been made 
to this Company’s failure to make steel. Had the Governinent given any- 
thing like the support, it eventually did to the Tata Conipany, to this Com- 
jiaiiy, I think it would have been making steel to this day at a profit, but 
from niemorj' the total orders received from the Government in the first 
year, were less than a thousand tons in weight and consisted of about 60 
different sections and had to be delivered at the lowest market rate less- 
5 per cent, and we never got one single order from the Government of suck 
a size that any Steel Company would specially put the rolls in for, without 
asking a sum down for changing rolls. Of course, I admit that the Company’s 
start in steel was perhaps a little before its time and experimental. 


We are quite prepared to meet any competition of the Tata Conipany as- 
manufacturers of pig iron only, run for the benefit of the Debenture holders. 
We will take for example the works costs at Bs. 30 iier ton, but you will 
readily realise that working only half the capacity of the plant, as suggested 
b 3 ' you, the production cost would be much more than at present; however,, 
as we have no other figures to work on we will take Bs. 30. Wo find on 
examining the Balance Sheet that the last ^mar’s onti>nt of pig iron was 
552,000 tons, half of this would be 27G.00D tons (although in the evidence 
the two new large furnaces are onlj- raiecl as having a capacit.v of 107.000 
tons per annum but again wo will take the figures which w’e haicO. 'I'lie 
Debenture and Mortgage interest amount to a sum of no less than lls. 19' 
per ton on 276,000 tons (without allowing any depreciation or dohonture 
redemption fund). Therefore the cost of iron would bo Bs. '19 per tmi. The 
Bengal Iron Company would be very glad to accept an order for 150,000' 
tons at Bs. 10 less than this price, therefore the quantit.v of pig iron which 
the Tata Companj’ could put on the market soleh’ as pig iron manufacturers 
would bo iiiL 


We are not complaining of the present day prices. The fact that they 
are Imv must be accepted in the C 5 'cle of trade. Our complaint is that the- 
Tata Conipany have sold iron at less than the cost of Manufacture. No- 
Company can continue indefinitely selling at a loss. Therefore, without 
protection and bounties the Tata Coinpanj' must sell at prices in fair com- 
petition with the other producers. 

Although the Legislature have decided that the Tata Company should 
liave protection it did not do so with a vieiv of ruining the pig iron industry 
,ind ive quote a passage taken from paragraph 142 of j'our first Beport;-- 
" Finally, and this is the gravest consequence of all, "the shock to public 
confidence in the future of Indian Industries would be extreme ” (if the 
Tata plant shut down). This observation should apply equallv to the Bengal 
Iron Companj'. It is on the recommendation of the Tariff Board that the 
Goiei nment will be guided in the question of whether this is a ease ot undue* 
industry [see paragraph 143 (20) First Report]', 

I he following is a letter addressed to the Government of India, Commerce 
Lepartment, showing that the Bengal Iron Company have been forced to- 
close down its Blast Furnace Plant: — 


B e beg to refer jmu to our Chairman Mr. MacLellan’s interview witlr 
you in Delhi last Februarj^ and to the conversation which he- 
had with you on the subject of Iron and Steel trade in India. 

As forecasted by him at the time owing to the effect of bounties givem 
to an opposition Company we have found ourselves unable to- 
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meet the competition in the Pig Iron market and have accord- 
ingly been forced to close down all our blast furnaces ■which has 
necessitated the dismissal from our staff of 34 EuroiDeans and 
5j500 Indian ■n'orkmen. 

This is in our opinion a most important point as on it rests the futore 
policy of the Government of India vis a vis foreign capital. The 
l)olicy ■adiicli ■n'e 'ivould like to have defined is whether an old established 
(50 years) and -(veil organised Sterling Company is to he ruined for the 
benefit of an extravagantly run Steel Company with a rupee Capital? 

Any Company, if they can, will endeavour to drive a competitor out of 
Ihe market, and we have every reason to believe that this has been the 
policy of the Tata Company for some time past. See their Statement XXII, 
Tariff Board Evidence, Volume I, p.age 139, where it is shown that the Tata 
Company made sales at Es. 27 less than the wholesale market price when the 
contract was made. 

We agree with the Tariff Board that if the profits on steel are small or 
iion-existent then unremunerative prices for pig iron can result in additional 
losses as was in fact the case of the Tata Company last year. The iirotection 
given was ineffective and without the bountj’ the Companj’ made a loss. 

We do not agree that protection on steel in India has led to a unduls' 
low price for pig iron. The price of jiig iron in India is fixed by the 
price the importer will iiay for exported Indian pig iron. The price is also 
governed by the cost of freight. Last year the Tata Company were able to 
bid higher price than the other manufacturers for a limited freight space. 

We maintain that the Tariff and Bounties give the Tata Company an 
•unfair advantage in the export trade. We have no difficulty in seeing how 
the Tata Company benefit by selling pig iron and steel at a loss. They 
receive a bounty of 50 lakhs from the Government to cover these losses. 

The fact that the Board will take into account the actual position at 
Jamshedpur during the present year as regards costs and selling prices is 
noted with satisfaction. The Tariff Board will find a considerable difference 
lietween the present day figures and the figures previously submitted to them. 

We have not complained of the low level of the prices of pig iron 
"but only of the fact that the Tata Companj' are selling at less than cost 
and the cost of selling statements made by the Tata Compaii}’ to the Tariff 
Board justify paragraph G of our written statement. 

As to whether the prices of 2>ig iron in India and for export are oeiow 
the level at which the manufacturer can earn a profit deimnds on what 
can bo called a profit. If the interest on preference shares is debited to 
cost then the average present prices are below the cost level of manufacturers 
with irreference capital. The average price of Indian pig iron is Es. 39-6-0 
per ton f. o. b. Calcutta and from this must be deducted Eailway Freight 
to Docks and loading charges Es. 2-12-0 and Es. 2-4-0 respectively j total 
Es. 5 per ton. This leaves Es. 34-8-0 net at Works. Our average all in cost 
is Es. 31-14-7. We have £500,000 7^ per cent, in-eference shares which on 
•an output of 200,000 tons per annum equals to Es. 2-13-0 per ton; total 
cost of Es. 34-11-7 per ton of iron. It will he seen that the present day 
IJrices, while not constituting an actual loss does not permit of sufficient 
margin of profit to pay a dividend on the preference shares. It will be 
seen that in selling with such a small margin how great the advantage is 
to the Company with a bounty. 

The following is a statement of our costs by the general manager : — 

Ee Piff hon Prodnction costs. 

In further reference to the couversatiojis I have had last month with you 
and with Mr. Oswald Martin while it is very difficult to state correctly to 
■xhe exact anna, or perhaps even the exact rupee, the effect the repairs and 
modifications required to our blast fui^nace plant, would have on the cost 
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of production of pig iron yot one can arrive at a reasonably definite basis, 
from our records since Ibe beginning of the year. For your information I 
tabulate these as hereunder: — 

Eaw materials . — ^Ignoring all departmental profits and taking raw materials, 
at bed rock cost we get the following figures: — 

Rs. A, V. 

Iron ore 3 14 5 per ton f.o.r. works. 

Limestone 4 3 2 ,,.,,, ,, 

^Coal . . ■ . . . .5 0 0,,,,,, ,, 


Comparing results from the new and the old plants we find we get the 
following raw material consumptions per ton of pig iron made : — 



New plant. 

Old plant. 

Consumption. 

Cost. 

Consumption. 

Cost. 


cuts. 

Rs. A. p. 

cwts. 

Rs. A. p. 

Ore 

29-12 

6 10 10 

29-32 

5 11 0 

Coke 

29-50 

7 2 10 

2500 

S 12 0 

Flux 

e-57 

1 G 1 

8*54 

1 12 8 

Total 

... 

14 3 9 

... 

1C 4 2 


N.B . — ^The above figures are on foundry iron production. If we were 
making basic (low silicon) iron for steel consumption would be lower, outputs 
higher and costs reduced correspondingly. They would be at least Rs. 2 
per ton lower. 

Manufacturivg charges . — Taking other works’ charges we have the follow- 
ing per ton of iron made : — 


Wages 



New plant. 

Rs. A. P. 
.236 

Old p’nnt. 
Rs. A. P. 
2 14 3 

tRepairs, etc. 

• 

• 

. 4 10 10 

4 12 7 




6 14 4 

7 10 10 


Services . — All services and charges in connection with the Company’s mines- 
and collieries are debited to pig iron cost account. 

These charges include: — 

(o) London Ofiice and Consulting Engineer’s expenses. 

(&) Interest on debenture loan. 

(c) Depreciation. . 

(d) Managing Agents’ Commissions. 

* This is equivalent to coke from our own plant at Rs. 7 per ton. 
t Repairs, etc. — This item is made up of the following : — Steam power,. 
Stores, Sand (for furnace casting beds). Establishment, Repairs to plant, 
Machinery, Buildings, Locomotives, Wagons, Slag ladles. Lines, Local rates- 
and taxes and general establishment. 
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They amount to Rs. 1,54,670 per month or Rs. 18,56,040 per annum. On 
■•an annual outturn of 2,00,000 tons they represent a charge of Rs. 9-4-5 per 
■ton of pig iron made. 

It ivill be seen from the foregoing that our absolute rock bottom cost of 
production for pig iron is as follows: — 

New p’ant O'd p'a' t 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 


Raw materials 

. 14 

3 

9 

16 

4 

2 

AYages, etc. 

. 6 

14 

4 

7 

10 10 

Total of woi'ks charges 

. 21 

2 

1 

23 

15 

0 

Services 

. 9 

4 

5 , 

9 

4 

5 

Total cost 

. 30 

■ 6 

6 

33 

3 

5 


Taking equal outputs from the old and the new plants our average cost of 
pig iron is Rs. 31-14-7 ])er ton. 

These costs are less than the Tata Companj-’s. Our costs include interest, 
depreciation, and all other charges. Mines collieries, etc., etc. 

IVe agree that export on a very substantial scale is necessai-y. It must 
also be considered that the Export market is limited by an important factor, 
i.c., the cost of freight from Calcutta which as we said before gives a great 
advantage to the Comi)any with a Bounty. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Company’s output last year was 1,79,990 tons; 
rot 3,00,000 as .you suggest. 

The increase of production may or may not affect the price of pig iron 
■which like everything is subject to the law of suppl.v and demand. An example 
of this is found in the Tariff Board’s Finst Report, paragraph 15, which 
shows that in the year 1921-22 (befoi^e the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
started operation) the Tata Compans' sold 104,270 tons of pig iron as against 
89,541 tons sold in 1916-17. The price for the lower output was Rs. 65 
per ton and for the larger output Rs. 95 per ton, an increase of 164 per cent, 
in production and 53 per cent, in price, which of course, is contrarj' to 
the premise in your letter under reply. 

When the Tata Comimny started out on a five furnace campaign, they 
had, and so had the Tariff Board, every reason to believe that the prices 
would go up as a result of the increased tariff on steel. The prices did 
rot go up and the natural result was that Tatas found it impossible to 
•dispose of their iron, and accumulated a stock of 134,000 tons which they 
vere not prepared to sell at a loss, so they curtailed their output to four 
furnaces. This goes to prove further that as soon as the bounties were 
-granted the Tata Company started clearing stocks at a loss of Rs. 3 per ton 
-to Japan. Mr. Peterson in his written statement asked that the bounty 
might be increased to 60 lakhs, ride “ Statesman ” of 7th July 1925 and 
says “ The Company has at present one Blast Furnace which is idle because 
of the production of pig iron on a large scale has become unprofitable as 
this can onlj' be disposed of by export. The increase in the Steel Capacity 
of the Works would immediately enable the Company to blow in the fifth 
Furnace and to use the pig iron produced from it for the manufacture of 
;Steel also the increased prodvetion xcoiild renj greatly reduce the overhead 
xharges on Steel.” 

It is therefore intended to produce 1,50,000 tons more steel. The figures 
-lu Tata’s last year’s Balance Sheet show that the surplus iron. produced over 
isteel ingots was 1,82,000 tons = 17 per cent. 

In view of this you cannot blame the Bengal Iron Companj' if they 
read this statement as meaning “ as soon as we receive the sixty lakhs we 
will blow in another furnace. AVe do not require the iron but it will bring down 
our costs of production and we will sell it for what it will fetch.” 
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We have never said that the Tata Company were responsible for the 

fall in prices. The fall in prices are governed by the Export market but 

we maintain that because of the bounty the Tata Company are in a position 
to undersell in that market as they are able and do sell at less than cost. 

At the time mentioned in your letter the Bengal Iron Company also carried 
large stocks and the necessity of reducing them was just as paramount. 
But without the probability of a cash grant from Government they could 
not face the loss as the Tata Comijany were able to do. 

The Statement XXII will show that there has been a deliberate policy 

-of price cutting by the Tata Company ever since 1916 and we attribute, 

in part, the Tata Company’s financial position to this policy. We do not 
.think there could ever have been a necessity to cut prices of iron to the 
-exteiit of Rs. 27 per ton. 

Our cost statement attached herewith will dispel all suggestion that there 
ds any difference as regards costs in favour of the Tata Company. Two-thirds 
lof the Bengal Iron Company’s output can be made by the new furnaces. 
It is a matter of ojiinion as to which type of furnace is best suited for 
the production of foundrj' iron. The fact that the small capacity furnaces 
have not been modernised has proved an advantage under present conditions 
'when there is a necessity to curtail production. We find that the pidce 
at which the old plant stands in our books gives us a great advantage 
•over the more expensive modern plant. Large furnaces are not economical 
unless working at full- outputs. We think that the question of the policy 
•of modifying the plant can be left in the hand of the directors of a com- 
pany which has, until the event of protection and bounties, shown a very 
•successful record. 

The figures of 30,000 tons per annum as surplus iron for the Tata Company 
-we consider too liigli ; we suggest 12,000 tons. The safeguard against the 
•other two manufacturers combining to raise the price of pig iron in India 
is the same which prevents the three Companies from doing so now, i.e., 
the price of Indian pig iron is governed by the export price to foreign 
•countries. If the price of iron in India is higher than the price sold to 
the importing country, that country can impose an anti-dumping duty against 
Indian pig iron. The following is a copy of a letter from the American 
•Consul : — 

“ In reply to your letter of the 13th instant regarding the tariff law 
with reference to the import duty on bounty fed pig iron, I 
quote on the attached sheet a copy of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
Section 303.” 


Articles 764. — Countervailing duties by reason of foreign export bounty. 

Whenever any country, dependency, colony, province, or other iiolitical 
sub-division of Government, person partnership, association cartel, or cor- 
poration shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant 
upon the manufacture or production or export of any article or merchandise 
manufactured or produced in such country, dependency, colony, province, or 
•other political sub-division of Government, and such article or merchandise 
be subject to duty, then upon the importation of any such article or mer- 
chandise into the United States, whether the same shall be imported directly 
from the country of production or otherwise, and whether such article or 
merchandise is imported in the same condition as when exported from the 
country of production or has been changed in condition by remanufacture 
or otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all such cases, in addition 
to the duties otherwise imposed by the Tariff Act of 1922, an additional duty 
equal to the net amount of such bounty or grant, however, the same be 
paid or bestowed. The net amount of such bounties or grants will be from 
-time to time ascertained and published by the department, with instructions 
for the collection of the countervailing duties. 

The contention of the Bengal Iron Company is that without any protection 
:and/or bounties it is possible to manufacture iron and steel at a profit 

F 
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at Jamshedpur, but as long as Government are prepared to supijort Tata’s 
by protection and bounties it is unlikely that the Company Tvill make any 
endeavour to put its business on a sound financial basis. 

We have proved by figures submitted by Mr. Peterson and by the Tariff 
Board that the Tata Company have sold and are selling pig iron at less 
than cost. 

We are not in a position to state more than we have already stated as 
regards the Indian market as our sales have been reduced to practically nothing 
since the advent of the bounties and tariffs. The Indian Iron and Steel 
Company’s local sales are also negligible, because the Tata Company are selling 
at less than cost. 

Whether or not it will be advisable to publish the foregoing statement we 
must leave to the judgment of the Tariff Board. Should the Tariff Board 
consider that publicity is necessary (see paragraph 41, Tariff Board Report) 
we have no objection to the Board making full use of the statement but at 
the same time we are forced to point out that the American Consul is watching 
the proceedings of this enquiry with great interest and should anything in 
this statement give information that might eventually lead to the imposition 
of a countervailing duty on Indian pig iron import into the United States, 
must be carefully considered as by far the largest bulk of the Indian Export 
Pig Iron is to the United States, 
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THE BENGAL IRON COMPANY, LIMITED. 


B. — OiiAi,. 


Evidence of Mr. H. FITZPATRICK recorded at Calcutta on the 

10th July 1925. 

President. — ^You have pvit in this representation, Mr. Fitzpatrick, on be- 
half of the Bengal Iron Company? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The point of view from which the Company approach the case 
is this, that they consider the protection of steel is adverse to their interest 
as manufacturers of pig iron. 

illr. FitzPatrick. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^There is one general comment to he made about the conclud- 
ing paragraph of your representation, for it goes a little beyond the scope of 
the reference made to us on this occasion. It is quite open to you to suggest 
in this enquiry that the bounty should not be continued, or that it should 
only be continued subject to certain conditions, but nothing beyond that. 
Any proposal, for instance, that the question whether steel should be protected 
or not is beyond the scope of our enquiry. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^AVe have put that in order that our criticism may not 
be destructive, but constructive. We have endeavoured to point out a method 
whereby you may arrive at a solution equally fair to Tata’s and ourselves. 

President. — I don’t think you have followed me. AATiatever its merits, the 
suggestion you have made with regard to the advance of capital to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, in so far as it is associated with a proposal for the 
abolition of the protective duties, cannot be considered by us at all. The 
legislature and the Government of India have decided that the duties should 
operate for a period of three years, and the question referred to us is whether 
that protection should be supplemented, and if so, to what extent and in 
what form. We cannot consider any proposal for reducing the duties or 
abolishing the duties. That is outside our scope. Would it be fair to take 
this suggestion rather as incidental than as a substantive part of your re- 
presentation P 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^No, because last time when I was examined you asked 
me to suggest how you could save the iron trade in India, as vdthout protec- 
tion Tatas must close, and to my protest to-day you say “unless we give 
Tatas the further Rs. 50 or 60 lakhs they are asking for they will close.’’ 
We protest and say “ No they need not close ’’ and we put the above sugges- 
tion. 

President. — ^What we have got to consider is whether the bounty should be 
continued. The question of the continuance of protective duties is not 
before us. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^That would come in if the bounties were granted 
because you would have to collect that from the same source. The concluding 
part of the reference says that this increase would have to be by bounties 
rather than by an increased tariff. • 

President. — I want to make it quite clear that the continuance of the 
existing duties is not in issue. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^It is merely a question of giving them Rs. 60 or 60 lakhs 
for the forthcoming year. 

President. — The first passage in your representation I should like to refer 
to is paragraph 3 in which you say that the pig iron capacity of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company is 600,000 tons and ingot capacity 570,000 tons, but 

F 2 
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since the scrap might be taken at 20 per cent., therefore the Company ought 
to have a surplus of about 140,000 tons of pig iron. I don’t know if you had 
in mind a passage in our first Report in which it was stated that the nott 
consumption of pig iron was about 11 tons for every 10 tons of finished steel, 
that is to say, the wastage between pig iron and finished steel was about 10' 
per cent. 

Mr. FitzFatrich. — Yes. 

Frcsideni. — think, if that passage is taken as it stands, it may be mis- 
leading as to what was expected of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. If 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s plant consisted entirely of open hearth 
furnaces very likely your proportion would be approximately right. But, in 
fact, when they attain full production they will be getting 360,000 tons of 
steel ingots from the duplex plant as against only 210,000 tons from the open 
hearth plant. I take it you know that the duplex process involves the use of 
Bessemer converters wliere scrap cannot be used, and you have to depend en- 
tirely on hot metal. Yesterday afternoon I thought it might be useful to find 
out how matters stood. The Company has placed at our disposal their cost 
sheets for the last five months from which the actual practice can be observed. 

Jlr. FifzFatricl:. — ^You will remember in the first examination I suggested 
that this position might arise whereby Tatas might produce more iron tham 
they required. You said the 3 ' would have a surplus of 30,000 tons-per annum, 
but we find that it is 140,000 tons. Perliaps it is late in the day to ask us 
to check the figures which Tatas give now. 

Fresident. — According to the flow sheet which was handed in r bring the 
first enquirj' they expected to use 11.333 tons of pig iron in the rj^ien hearth 
furnaces every month for a production of 17,500 tons of ingots, 'ihat implies 
that thej’ would uso a considerable quantitj- of scrap. The actual results 
have been considerably better. In the last five months, the.v obi^ined 17,583 
ton-, or ingots from the open hearth on the average and used only 7 j 600 tons 
of pig iron to get it. Therefore, as regards that part of the plant the con- 
sumption of pig iron is substantially less than the estimate. In the duplex 
plant wliat they expected was that they would produce 30,000 tons of ingots 
and use 35,300 tons of pig iron. 

Mr. FitzFatrich. — We cannot dispute Tata’s figures. But they ate sub- 
mitting figures as if their plant is an economical plant. We don’t k'tow the • 
method by which thej' arrived at that surplus. 

Fresident. — According to tlie practice of the last five months they obtained 
18,000 tons of ingots a month and the consumption of pig iron was 22,600 tons. 
That would imply that for every 30,000 tons of ingots they would consume 
not 35,292 tons of pig iron but 37,700 tons. The nett result is that they are^ 
using considerably less pig iron than thej' exiiected in th^ open hearth i^lant 
and considerably more than they expected in the duplex plant, so that the. 
result is an almost exact balance — ^the higher consumption on the one side- 
balances the smaller consumption on the other. Taking the plant as a whole, 
at the present time they are using almost exactly the quantity of pig iron 
from which they expected to get a given outpxit of steel. When thej' roach, 
full production, and if and when the duplex produces 30,000 tons of steel, 
ingots, then according to the practice of the last five months, they will be using 
rather more pig iron in the manufacture of steel than they anticipated. 
Whatever may be the cause of the excess x^ig iron they have, it is not due to 
a smaller consumption of pig iron in making steel as j’ou suggest. 

Mr. FitzFatrich. — do not possess the particulars which you have thez-e. 
All I am saying is that it leaves a surplus of about 140,000 tons of pig iron, 
and Tatas last year exported and sold 186,700 tons of pig iron to the detri- 
ment of ourselves and the Indian Iron and Steel Company. 

Fresident. — I think it is impoi’tant that it should be cleai-ly ascertained' 
what the cause of this large surxzlus of izig iron is. Wliatever the cause may- 
be, it is not due to the smaller consumiztion of pig iron in making steel than, 
was expected. 
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Mr. FifzPatricl:. — ^How it happened I don’t know. But Sir. R. D. Tata 
told me in Bombay that their new furnace had given them a much larger 
output than they anticipated two years ago. 

President. — Their original anticipation was that five blast furnaces would 
give them something close on 51,000 tons a month of pig iron. Actually, they 
have been getting out of the four furnaces in the last five months about 46,500 
tons of pig iron. Tf the fifth furnace were blown in, they would get not less 
than 55,000 tons a month, with the result that, instead of a total of 610,000 
tons of pig iron, it would bo not less than 660,000 or 670,000 tons. That is 
whore the explanation is to be found of the large surplus. 

Mr. PitzPatrieh. — I admit that it is there. All we protest against it is 
that it is there, and I think you will see our point. As long as this surphis 
is there, it must be sold, and it must be sold in competition with oursaiv 

President. — The Board always anticipated that in 1924-25, 1925-26 and 
1926-27 there would be a surplus of pig iron. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. — 30,000 tons you told me. Sir. 

• President. — ^Yes, when the full output of steel is attained. Their produc- 
tion in 1924-25, as the Board estimated, was 250,000 tons of finished steel and 
that is almost exactly what they did produce. Our estimate was 250,000 
tons in 1924-25, 330,000 tons in 1925-26 and not until the third year did we 
expect that it might be possible to roach an output of 390,000 tons and, there- 
fore, in the year that has just gone and the j'ear we are now in, it was the 
anticipation of the Board that tliere would be a considerable amount of sur- 
plus pig iron. 

ilfr. PitzPatrick. — Did you notice a i^assage in Mr. Peterson’s represent- 
ation to the effect that if the pig iron market improved he would blow in 
the fifth furnace.® 

President. — What I recollect is a statement that, if they added a third 
tilting furnace to the dxiplex jjlant, it Avould be necessary to blow in the fifth 
furnace. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. — If you turn to the report in the Englishman and the 
Statesman you will find that Mr. Peterson is said to have made that state- 
ment. I read it two days ago. 

President. — I don’t think it is correct. The point I am trying to draw 
your attention to is that it was inevitable in the circumstances of the case 
that during the years 1924-25 and 1925-26 tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company 
should have a very much larger surphis of pig iron than the 30,000 tons they 
eventually expected, and if you road our first Report you will find that we 
considered the question to what extent it would be fair, in framing our pro- 
l-'osals, to take into account the profit the Company might make on their pig 
iron. We took the surplus- pig iron at something like 100,000 tons, actually 
they sold a good deal more, but as the price has been a great deal lower, I 
don’t think they are making large profits out of pig iron. At anj' rate, that 
is no part of your case. 

Mr. PitzPatrick. — M’^e don’t saj’ that they are making large profits out of 
pig iron and that it is because of tliat they are selling in competition with 
ours. What we say is that they are not making any profits, and our pro- 
test is that with a bounty thej^ are able to sell pig iron at a lower iirice and 
make nothing out of it. 

President. — ^The next question iierhaps is — 

Mr. PitzPatrick. — What was the first question. Sir? 

President. — The only point we h.avo so far succeeded in elucidating is that 
there is a surplus production of pig iron which is an admitted fact. The 
explanation of that surplus is only a very subsidiary imint. So far I have 
done no more than to endeavour to make clear the position as regards the 
cause of this large surplus pig iron which the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
have got to sell. The fact is unquestionable but this paragraph in your re- 
presentation ascribes it to a cause which is not the real cause. 
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Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Are we agreed, Sir, that there is a cause for it and 
you have explained the cause of this surplus? 

President. — Yes. _ The cause of the surplus production is that the blast 
furnaces are producing a great deal more of pig iron than they were expected 
to do. In paragraph 3 of your representation, it is ascribed to the fact that 
they use a greater quantity of scrap. If you take the plant as a ■whole, the 
consumption of pig iron is almost one ton of pig iron to a ton of ingot both in 
actual practice and in the anticipation. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — All I want to say is this that we stated that there is a 
surplus. How that surplus is arrived at we don’t know. The whole point is 
that there is a surplus. We have tried to arrive at it in paragraph 3. 

President. — If the statement in paragraph 3 were correct, the fact ought 
to have boon known to the Board when they made their previous enquiry. 
It cannot bo correct for a plant which is preponderantly duplex. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I admit I have not seen the plant. I took the figures 
just as made out by our expert. However, if there are any questions which 
want fui'thor light and if we can help you in any way, we shall endeavour "to 
do so. 

President. — You might think this over and if you like you can communi- 
cate with us. I understand your position to be that you have not gone into 
it closely from this point of view. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — No. All that we are concerned with js the surplus 
and it is the surplus we are protesting against. How it is arrived at does 
not really concern us much as the fact 'that the surplus exists. 

President. — I have already stated that the total capacity for pig iron of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company cannot be put at less than 670,000 tons, 
which would moan that with full production of steel they would have a sur- 
plus of perhaps 100,000 tons. I visited the works of the Indian Iron and 
Steel Compan 3 >- and I think, according to the evidence given by hlr. Fairhurst 
at the time of our last enquiry, the normal capacitj- of the blast furnaces of 
their plant was 300,000 tons. Therefore, I take it, their capacity might be 
350,000 tons a year roughly, according to j'our information. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I am on the Board of the Indian Iron and Steel Conn 
pany but I have no authority to speak for them. 

President. — ^You are appearing onlj' on behalf of the Bengal Iron Com- 
panj’. I want to got down the figure of the total capacity of pig iron produc- 
tion in India and the Indian Iron and Steel Company are obviously of great 
importance. Eventually, they must be the most important because after Tatas 
get full production their pig iron will be smaller. Do jmu challenge this 
figure of 350,000 tons I have given? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I do not think it would be 300,000 tons. 

President. — That is near enough for my piirpose. IVhat about the capa- 
city of the Bengal Iron Company? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — It has a capacity of 200,000 tons, but we never worked 
more than 150,000 tons. 

President. — You have five blast furnaces now? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes. 

President. — One of them has recently been modernised ? 

Mr. FitzPatiich . — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The three older furnaces, when were they erected? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^The furnaces were practically re-erected every time they 
were relined. So far as we were concerned, we were modernising them as we 
went along. 

President. — ^Relining is not by any means a renovation. 

Mr. FitzPatrich.' — ^We have in fact partially modernised the older furnaces. 

President. — ^At any rate, you could not have modernised the older furnaces 
to the same extent as the other two. 
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Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Not quite. 

President. — Are the older furnaces approximately of the same capacity as 
the newer ones? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — The older fuimaces are 90-ton furnaces. 

President. — -What would be the capacity of the new two furnaces as they 
now stand after renovation ? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — No. 5 is a completely new one and No. 4 is converted. 

President. — What is the capacity of the new fifth furnace? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^150 tons. It can he made to do 250 tons, if we require 
it. 

President. — ^What about the 4th? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — The same as No. 6. 

President. — ^If we take your capacity as 200,000 tons at the moment, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company as 300,000 and the Tata’s surplus capacity 
as 100,000 tons, it comes to 600,000 tons altogether. What would you put the 
Indian consumption of pig iron at ? 

Afr. FitzPatrich. — About 100,000 tons.* 

President. — ^That would include your own foundry consumption? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes. 

President. — Therefore, if this pig iron is to be marketed, the balance of 
450,000 tons has got to be exported.' 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes. 

President. — Before the Indian Iron apd Steel Company came into the field, 
it was only necessary to export a little more than 150,000 tons. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Did the Indian Iron and Steel Company begin to manufacture 
pig iron in 1923? 

Mr. Fitzpatrich. — ^No, in 1921. t 

President. — I don’t think so. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^They started the first furnace in 1921t aud the second 
furnace in 1922.t 

President. — ^Before they came into the market, quite clearly the amoiint 
that required to be exported was a good deal less than it is now. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — Quite so. 

President. — What would be the natural consequence of the increase in the 
blast furnace capacity on prices of pig iron in India? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^The position would be as follows. When the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company was started, there was a much bigger demand for 
pig iron than there is at present. 

President. — ^In India or all over the world? There was then a shortage 
of pig iron, and prices were a great deal higher than they are now all over 
the world. But is it part of your case that India was at that time consum- 
ing more pig iron ? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Indian consumption will be the same, but the question 
is about Indian export. 

President. — Is it your statement that it was consuming more pig iron 
than it is now? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — You want the figures regarding the consumption of 
■ pig iron in India for 1918 to 1925. I have no idea. But my statement was 


* The figure as recorded by the stenographer was 150,000 tons but was 
corrected by the witness to 100,000 tons, 
t Corrected by. the witness as 1922. 

1 Corrected by the witness as 1923. 
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that "when the Indian Iron and Steel Company began to manufacture, the 
consumption of pig iron — I mean the irorld demand for pig iron — ^was greater 
than at present. From ourselves vre could not supply all the orders. I base 
my statement on that. I expect Tata’s were the same. Therefore, the 
demand for pig iron at that time was greater than at present. That answers 
your question as to the difference which the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
coming into the market made on the sales. 

President, — ^But I do not think that answers my question, does it? My 
question was this. Here j'ou have an immense increase in the pig iron pro- 
ducing capacity of India, owing to the commencement of operations hy a 
Company, which has two large furnaces, which has increased the capacity of 
India hy 300,000 tons. My question was what would he the natural result of 
that fact? 

Mr. FitsPairich. — ^The natural result of that fact is quite easy to see. It 
was an arrangement between the Bengal Iron Company and the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company whereby we found the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
dB5,o0,000 worth of debentures and took 55 per cent, of their profits. It was the 
natural trend of business affairs with the object of restricting output accord- 
ing to demand as is done in the jute trade. 

President. — Yes. But I do not know I am prepared to saj’' that a combine 
which was intended to exploit the consiuners is a natural result. 

Mr. FitzPairich. — ^Does it happen in the jute trade? 

President. — That is your suggestion. The natural result, you say, ought 
to be a combine between the producers to regulate the price. 

Mr. FitzPairich. — Not to regulate the price, but to regulate the output, 
i.e., to make pig iron production profitable. 

President. — ^Unless the result of regulating the output is to increase the 
price, the manufacturers are no better off. 

ilf?’. FitzPairich. — ^Why not? You reduce your production by half and 
you get a price which pays j'-ou. 

President. — Quite so. But unless you get a higher price as a result of 
the combine, you are not better off. 

Mr. FitzPairich. — ^YiTiy? 

President. — Unless you get a higher price, there would be no combine. 

Mr. FitzPairich. — No; a combine does not necessarily mean that price 
will go up. 

President. — I don’t say there would be a higher price than you were get- 
ting before, but a higher price than you would get in the future, if there were 
no combine. 

Mr. FitzPairich. — I don’t admit that. We may give it even at a lower 
price. With various economies at work there is no reason why we should not 
do what other combines have done. 

President. — ^It is an interesting doctrine. I should be glad to accept it if 
I could. 

ill?’. FitzPairich. — If it is not to your knowledge, you cannot say it is not 
so and so. The jute mills have been forced to work 4 days a week in order 
that the 3 * might all live. That goes on in Calcutta. 

President. — ^Do you mean to tell me that, if they were all working full 
time, i.e., seven days a week, the price of jute would be as high as it is at 
present ? 

Mr. FitzPairich. — ^Probablj' for 12 months it would sell at a cheap rate. 
At the end of the time there would probably be one or two companies re- 
maining, when the production would be much less than the demand and then 
your price will go up. 

President. — I am not talking of the ultimate result. I put it to you this 
way. When a country is producing a certain amount already in excess of 
the country’s requirements and is exporting the surplus, and when a new 
companj’ begins to manufactiire on a scale which practically doubles the 
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total output of that commodity, is not the natiiral result likely to he a fall 
in price? 

Mr. FitzPairich. — Tf you are talking about the fall in the price of pig 
iron which has taken place during the last six months, I can give you the 
reasons for that in private. I can’t tell you in public. 

President. — ^Nothing that you can communicate to me in private will he 
of use to me. Anything tliat you wjsh the Board to take into consideration 
must be said in public. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^In that case it is impossible to state it in public, but 
the reason exists. 

President. — ^My point is this. T am only going to put it to j^ou once more 
I don’t think it has been directly answered yet. Is it not the natural result 
of an immense increase in the productive capacity of a country in a parti- 
cular commodity a fall in price? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — No. The fall in price is governed by the demand. 
Supposing the demand existed to-day as it did in 1918, there would be no 
fall in price, because your demand was greater than your supply. That and 
that alone governs the price and not the output. That is my answer. 

President. — ^You have definitely told me that you are not pj-cpared to say 
whether there is any increase in the demand for pig iion in India. 

2lr. FitzPatrich. — I have answered your question. 

President. — I am draiving your attention to the fact that I put to you 
the question; “ Do you say that the Indian consumption or the Indian demand 
for pig iron was larger in 1923 than it is now?.” You said you were not 
prepared to say. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^It is quite easy to say, but I have not got the figures. 

President. — ^Are you asking me to accept that statement or not? I gather 
that you are not asking me to accept as part of your case the statement that 
the consumption of pig iron or the demand for pig iron in India was greater 
five yeai's ago than it is now. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Your question is “ was the demand for pig iron in 
India five years ago greater than it is at the present day? ” 

President. — Yes. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I should say the demand for pig iron in India was 
greater than it is now. 

President. — ^That is to say, India was using more pig iron. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — Yes, five years ago. I am only speaking from my own. 
Company’s point of view. 

President. — ^That of course does not help me. It is not a case of what 
your Company has been doing, but a question of what India has been doing. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I cannot answer general questions. 

President. — ^You do not assert as a fact that India was consuming more 
pig iron five years ago. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Wlien have I asked you to accept that statement? If 
you tell me. Sir, the object of your question, then I can answer your ques- 
tions satisfactorily. 

President. — 1 am exceedingly sorry if my method of putting questions 
does not give you satisfaction. I should reply to you I am not sure that your 
method of answering my questions gives satisfaction to me. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^All my point is that I am making a protest. It is not 
a joke. It is a serious thing when we are asked to get police protection 
because of 30,000 people starving in our village. The Local Government and 
the Local ofiScers are organizing relief works. We have had to cut down the 
fresh water, supply which means that there may be disease. 

President. — It seems that my questions have worried you. If you imagine 
for a single moment that I regard your representation otherwise than exceed- 
ingly seriously, you are under a complete misapprehension. T am afraid I 
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want to go back to the same point, because it is important. I said to you 
that the natural result of a big increase in productive capacity would be a 
fall in price. You said “ th.at was not naturally so. You could not take pro- 
ductive capacity only but you have also to take into consideration the 
demand.” 

• Mr. FiizPatrick. — That was my answer. 

President. — Do you assert that there is any increase in the Indian 
demand P 

Mr. FitsPatrich. — ^As far as my own company is concerned, I can answer 
the question that the dem.and is less and we attribute that to the fact that the 
Tata Company are selling where we sold before. 

President. — cannot get on with iny examination unless I can get some 
sort of a common basis on which to work. My suggestion is simply this. 
Assuming that the Indian demand is stationary and you get a very big 
increase in the output of pig iron, the price will fall or in the alternative I 
quite admit that a combination of manufacturers could prevent the price 
from falling. But in the absence of such a combination and in the absence 
of an increase in the Indian consumption, a fall in the price is inevitable. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^We know the price has fallen during the last 12 months 
considerably, but it is not duo to the fact that the Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany have been manufacturing this extra quantity for 18 months at their full 
capacity, and for three years at half their capacity. Tlie drop in price caii 
be traced more or less to the fact which was stated by our buyers in Japan. 

President. — are on the question of Indian price now. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I am coming to that. 

President. — Lot us take one thing at a time. I am referring to the ques- 
tion of Indian price. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — Export is a question which I cannot answer in public. 

President. — I do not wish to press you to say anything which you don’t 
want to say. I have made a certain suggestion that a certain combination 
of causes must produce certain effects. If you accept that suggestion, I 
should be glad to hear it. If you challenge it I should be equally glad to hear 
you, or if you tell me, that j'ou have no obseiwations to make, I shall accept 
that also. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I have no observations to make. 

President. — It would be useful if you could give us the ruling price for pig 
iron. Would Calcutta bo a typical market? I am not talking of your prices 
particularly any more than anj'bodyelse, because I assume that since your 
Company and the Tata Company have been producing for a number of years, 
there must be a recognised price prevailing from time to time for pig iron in 
a big market. I do not think it is necessary to go back further than 1922, 
because we all know that the price was then very high indeed. Yliat you 
would put, say, June or July of 1923, the price of pig iron at? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^I am sorry I can’t tell you off hand. 

President. — Can you tell me the figure for June and July 1924? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^About Es. G5. 

President. — Is that for selling in Calcutta? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes. 

President. — Have you taken No. 3 and No. 4 as the basis? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^That is the basis. 

President. — ^Wliat is the price of pig iron at present? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^About Es. 41 to Es. 42. 

President. — What do you consider a fair price which would give the manu- 
facturer of pig iron a reasonable return? Are you prepared to hazard any 
figure on that point? 

ilfr. FitzPatrich. — I cannot answer you satisfactorily. I don’t think that 
comes in. 
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President. — My point is this. You say that Tata’s are selling too Ion*. At 
Trhat point do you consider they begin to sell too low. 

Mr. FitsPatrich. — ^When they sell below their cost. 

President. — ^Do you assert Its. 41 to Rs. 42 is below their cost? 

Mr. FitePatrich. — Are you talking about India? 

President. — Yes. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — I wouldn’t bo surprised if Rs. 40 is below their cost. 
But of course a great deal depends on what you call costs. 

President. — I have no objection to mentioning the actual figures to you. 
The average works cost for the last five months is about Rs. 30 a ton. As 
regai’ds the overhead, it was rather carefully examined by the Board two 
years ago when we wrote our first Report. Rs. 8J came under overhead. 
Anything above that could be profit. 

Mr. FifzPatrich. — Tn the balance sheet, which they have published, they 
have put it as Rs. 581 lakhs. If you take it that they debited against iron 
the proper proportion, it comes to over Rs. 10 a ton. 

President. — I don’t ask you to accept my figures. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I am accepting your figures. Rs. 40 is below the cost. 
Rs. 30 is the figure which Mr. Peterson gave you as works cost, Rs. 8 is on 
cost. 

President. — Mr. Peterson made no statement about the overhead. That 
was the Board’s calculation in 1923. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — Since then they have issued debentures. The debenture 
interest must come on there. 

President. — ^If you look up our Report you will find the whole amount of 
£6 millions was taken into consideration in making our calculations. I am 
only suggesting on these figures, viz., Rs. 58 lakhs, it comes to Rs. 10 a ton 
on all the iron. If you suggest that they allocate a part of it to other pro- 
cesses, whether it is ingot or finished steel, it comes to the figure I suggested. 
I admit that in the case of a Company producing both iron and steel, we 
cannot go into the full discussion of the matter. You have told me what you 
think it ought to be. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — Not what I think it ought to he, but what it ought to 
be on their balance sheet. 

. President. — ^What was your apportionment? 

Mr. FitzPatricli. — Rs. 68J lakhs. 

President. — Where did you look for Rs. 60 lakhs depreciation? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — ^They don’t put their depreciation in the works cost. 

President. — Depreciation is no part of the works cost, 

Mr. FitzPatrick. — I can only say that is Bombay finance. We take depre- 
ciation as part of our works cost. 

President. — am afraid I should call that Calcutta finance. 

Mr. F.itzPatrick. — ^You are liable for that money. 

President. — Of course, you are. Why should it be part of the works cost? 
It is usually called overhead. After all, it does not matter where it comes 
in. If you read the Board’s Report you will see the way in which we took 
overhead. Under overhead charges come first the interest on working capi- 
tal, Bombay expenses and agency commission — ^that is not part of the works' 
cost — and depreciation — iron has got to take its share of depreciation. 

Mr. FitzPatrick, — Then you get the question of services which you add on 
to your works cost. Oh the top of that you must add interest on debentures. 
Therefore, this Rs. 10 will become Rs. 20 and your pig iron cost becomes 
Rs. 50. They are selling at Rs. 42. They are selling below their cost price. 
In my statement I have said that the bounty allows them to do this but 
prevents us from doing so. 
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rrcs'nlrnt . — ^Therij may I take it that you consider anything less than Ks. 50 
a ton must be an unremunerative price? 

Mr. FH'-Patrich. — No, I don’t. 

President. — ^Do j’ou say that Tata’s costs are higher than everybodj' else’s? 

F'iiM^atricL. — ^Yes, higher than ours and higher than the Indian Iron 
and Steel Coinpan 7 .'’s. , 

President. — Arc yon prepared to give me the Bengal Iron Company’s cost 
price 

Mr. FitzPntrivlc.- -Only for your private information ! 

• President . — You are not prepared to publish it? 

jlf’’. FiizPatricl;.— No. 

Picsidenf. — I am afraid in that case it cannot be of any use to the Board. 

Mr. FiizPairick. fact is this. We as a company are not asking for 

anything from you to prove u-hat we want. All that we are asking you to do 
is to give us a fair field as we had in the past. That is all we are asking you 
to recommend — to allow us to compete against the other, to have healthj' 
competition. 

President. — I understand your contention perfectly well. As far as I have 
understood your answers, you arc not prejiared to saj' what is the minimum 
price which is remunerative to the manufacturer, nor are you prepared to 
publish 5 ^■ur cost? 

Mr. FitzPotiicl;.--Aiyiihing: wc get for our pig iron above our cost price 
is a remunerative price — let that be only an anna. 

Presiddit. — (Juite so. If you are prepared to publish' your cost, one can 
at any rate say what your fair remunerative price is. 

Mi\ FitzPatricl: . — You have got to fix the price of pig iron. 

President. — You say that Tata’s are selling too low? 

Mr. FiizPatricl '. — ^You have just proved it yourself. 

President. — ^IVhat do you consider a fair price or the lowest price which is 
rea ionable? 

Mr. FitzPatHcic. — ^Does it not rather depend on the demand? If the 
demand is high, then you can put up your price. 

President. — ^I want to know what you consider as the lowest price which 
gives the manufacturer a r'ca.sonable retain on his capital invested? 

Mr. FitzPaitich . — I can give jeu that but not for publication. 

President. — In rhat case you .are not giving the Board the infonnatiou 
which is necessary to subsl antiate your view. 

Mr. FilzPalrich . — I am prepared to give you for your private information 
but not for publication. 

President. — It is quit.’ iisele-ss giving facts of that kind confidentially to me. 
It is no use to the Board at all. 

3Ir. FiizPatrich. — In these Reports, which jmu have published, there are 
many confidential statements which have not been published and which you 
have allowed tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company to place before you. Why 
should we be treated differently? 

- President. — ^You say that there are good many confidential statements not 
published? 

Mr. FiizPatrich —Yes. 

President. — ^Lot us see what thej’ are (handed a volume to the witness). 

3fr. FitzPatrich. — (Pointed out one instance). There are many more like 
that in the various volumes you have published. 

President. — ^The reason in this particular case might be that the Board did 
not thi.ik it worth while publishing it. 
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Mr. FitzPafrivk. — I am quite prepared to give you our cost for your iiiform- 
utioai blit not for publication. 

President. — The figures form the essential part of the argument. It is no 
aise giving them to me and saying I must not use them. It is perfectly 
useless. 

Mr. FiizPafrich. — Caji you explain to me hou' it affects my written state- 
ment or iny protest 

President. — Unqiiestionably, the point is this. Is it jmur claim that a 90- 
ion furnace can produce as economically as a 400-ton furnace .P 

Mr. FitzPafrich. — No, it is not. , 

President. — ^Must not the natural result of an immense increase in produc- 
tion be the elimination of the comiianics whose equipment is inferior? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^No. Do you Avant me to say why? 

President. — Certainly. 

Mr. FitzPatriclc . — Take the 400-ton and the 90-tDn furnaces and look at 
the costs of one and the costs of the other for a given period. If in that time 
there is a world shimp, as at present, in the pig iron market, the 90-ton fm-nace 
can stand off. Lay off one of your big furnaces and then see what the pro- 
<luction cost of the remaining furnaces are. That is my argument. 

President. — Supposing the furnaces are not laid off, then? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — In that case, you have to go in for and get more modern 
furnaces as we have done. We have modernised our plant. 

President. — I am coming to the he.art of the matter. Before we get to that, 
there is a preliminary point to clear up. At the beginning of paragraph 
5 of your written statement you say " Whatever bo the amount of bounty 
earned it is obvious that it would enable Tata’s, should they so wish, to sell 
pig iron at cheap rates ” and then you say, in the middle of paragraph 8, 
" Unless, therefore, the Indian Government intei-vene, they are in a position 
to compete very unfairly with other companies producing pig iron in India.” 
These are both conditional, hypothetical statements. Is it your case that the 
bounty on steel has enabled Tata’s to sell pig iron at a low i^rice? 

Mr. FitzPatrith. — I am sorry I could not follow ! 

President. — ^You have carefully abstained from saying definitely that the 
cause of the low price of pig iron in India at ))resent is the protection given 
to steel. All that you say is that, whatever be the amount of bounty earned, it 
is obvious that it would enable Tata’s, should they so wish, to sell pig iron at 
■cheap rates and again, in paragraph 8, you say ” Unless, therefore, the Indian 
Government intervene, they are in a position to compete very \infairly with 
the other companies.” In the first case, you don’t say that it has enabled 
Tata’s to sell pig iron at cheap rates and in the second case, you don’t say 
that they have competed unfairly. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Will you read the next clause following that? 

President. — ^Yes, “with the result that the Bengal Iron Comi)any have 
had to close down their blast furnace plant.” 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Thore is no supposition in that. The fact is there. 

President.— AU I am trying to ascertain is what j'our case is. 

, Jlr. FitzPatrich. — ^We have closed down. 

President. — ^I know you have closed down. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Por the reason stated in the written statement. 

President. — I want to know whether the low price of pig iron is definitely 
•due to the protection given to steel? 

A[r. FitzPatrich — ^Yes. 

President. — I have put it to you already that the natural result ol an 
immense increase in the productive caimcity must be a fall in the price of pig 
iron in India. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^You maintain that. 
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President. — am only putting it to you. 

BIr. FitzPatricl:. — I ^vould agree to your theory, hut I would also add that 
the enormous decrease in the demand for pig iron all the world over is just as 
much responsible as the immense increase in the productive capacity for the 
low prices. 

President. — In India? 

BIr. FitzPatricli. — Including India. 

President. — Does the price in India depend on the world demand? 

BIr. FiizPatricl ; . — ^Yes. 

President. — What country do you think could possibly sell pig iron to 
India competing with Indian pig iron? 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — In 1922-23 Belgian pig iron was imported into Calcutta. 

President. — But not at present. 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — No. At present the Indian production is greater than 
the demand. 

President. — ^What was the price of pig iron at that time? 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — I said it was Es. 65. 

President. — That was the figrire you gave for 1924. When we made our 
first enquiry, it was Es. 90 a ton. 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — About Es. 80 to Bs. 90. 

President. — ^The import of Belgian pig iron was possible at Es. 90, hut it 
would not bo possible at Es. 50 or Es. 60. 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — I agree, but what is the point? 

President. — The point is this. You said that the f.all in price was due not 
only to the increased production in India, but also due to the general decrease 
in the world demand for pig iron. It may be so. But what I would like to 
take is this. You said that the Tata Iron and Steel Company might in their 
cost allocate the bounty to pig iron instead of to steel and thereby sell pig iron 
cheaper. 

ilfr. FiizPatricl:.— Yes. 

President. — I take it that you would admit that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has got to make, like everybody else, a profit somehow. Supposing 
they are making a loss on their steel, what are they to do? 

ilfr. FitzPatriclc. — The answer is this. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany made a loss on their steel and they ceased to manufacture steel. They 
didn’t go to Government for a charity to pay dividends to preference share-, 
holders. 

President. — Do you think that is an ansAver to my question? 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — Your 'question was “ if it does not pay you to manufac- 
ture steel, Avhat are you to do.” I said ” do as the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Company did.” 

President. — ^That clearly is not an answer to the question I put. Obviously, 
the assumption is that the Company, whatever it may be, is manufacturing 
both pig iron and steel. If it is making a loss on its steel, how is it in a posi- 
tion to allocate the bounty to pig iron ? 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — ^Who said that the Tata Iron and Steel Company were 
making a loss on their steel ? 

President. — For the purpose of argument I said that if they were making 
a loss on their steel, how would they be in a position to allocate the bounty to 
pig iron? 

BIr. FitzPatriclc. — ^You said that you could not differentiate between iron 
and steel and that it is all under one head. 

president. — ^Who said that? I said that there might be room for argu- 
ment as to the allocation of the overhead between iron and steel. 
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ill?'. FHsPatrick. — I shall explain my position in very few sentences. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Company are manufacturing steel. They are also manu- 
facturing pig iron. • They are selling 180,000 tons of pig iron at a loss of 
Es. 10 per ton, i.e., at a total loss of Es. 18 lakhs. Whether you allocate that 
loss as loss on steel or loss on pig iron is not shown. It is a loss to the whole 
works. If you come along and grant them a bounty of Es. 50 lakhs, that wipes 
out their loss of Es. 18 lakhs and the remainder' is shown as profits. Tliat is 
the whole thing. 

What are your questions leading up to? Our statement says that it can 
be done and the result is that we have closed down four of our five furnaces 
because we cannot compete with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

President. — ^Tho point I am putting to you in substance is that, if there was 
no protection to steel, the position of pig iron would have been worse to-day 
than it is. 

ilfr. FitzPatrich. — You said that before. The debenture holders might 
close the steel department and run the whole works as an iron producing con- 
cern. That, I doubt. 

President. — It is a matter of pure speculation. No one can say what would 
be done. 

Mr. FitzPairick. — If they are running only their blast furnaces, then all 
their costs, which aro now divided amongst the whole works, will be shoved on 
to iron. In that case we will not have to fear their competition in the least. 

President. — I don’t want to enter into an argument. But I don’t want to 
pass it unchallenged the statement that I am ready to accept your figure of 
Es. 20 a ton for overhead. I only say that I am unable to accept your figure 
for this reason that I should not bo thought to have assented to what you had 
said. There is the further question that, as far as I can judge, in order to 
establish your claim that the protection to steel has resulted in the present 
low price of pig iron, you have got to give more evidence than you have done. 

Mr. FitzPairick. — Will you indicate to me what further evidence you want 
to have ? 

President. — I have already indicated that. It is not incumbent on me to 
tell you how to bring up your case. 

Mr. FitzPairick. — I have put up the case as I view it. 

President. — I don’t think that on what you said here you have made out a 
full case. It is not for mo to tell you the lines on which the case should be 
dealt with. 

ilfr. FitzPairick. — I have prepared a case and you saj* this case is not sufll- 
cient for you and you require further evidence. 

President. — ^I didn’t say I required it. All that I said was that you had 
not made out a complete case on what you had submitted. If you wish to 
supplement it in any way, you are at perfect liberty to do so, but you will have 
to send it in as soon as possible. 

Mr. FitzPairick. — Yes. 

President. — ^First of all, could you give mo the output of pig iron of your 
Company for the last three years and the proportion exported? 

Mr. FitzPairick . — Yes. 

President. — ^The importance of this is to see how far your Company is 
affected by the price in India and to what extent in the export. 

ilfr. FitzPairick. — I can give you an answer now to that which I hope would 
satisfy you. 

President. — I may tell you I am ignorant on the subject. 1 only want to 
know facts. 

ilfr. FitzPairick.- — ^We made a contract with a firm in Japan to sell them 
30,000 tons at Es. 64 a ton. 

President. — Wliat was the date of the contract? 

ilfr. FitzPairick. — June 1924, 
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President. — ^Was the price Rs. 64 f.o.b. Calcutta? 

Mr. FiizPatrich. — Yes. 

President. — ^In that case, you lyould be realising at the works a little less. 

iJfr. FitzPatrich. — Yes. Our agent in Japan came to us at the beginning 
of the year and made the following statement. “ The Tata Company req^uires- 
money._ They hold large stocks of pig iron. They cannot obtain money by 
borrowing or raise fresh capital. So, they have sold an enormous quantity 
of their surplus pig iron to our competitor in Japan at a price of Rs. 34 a ton 
f.o.b. Calcutta. 

President. — ^We heard of that price. The Tata Company themselves gave 
us.* 

ill?-. FitzPatrich. — Is not that sufficient evidence that the bounty is enabling 
them to sell pig iron lower than us? 

Prcside7}t. — think you seem to forget that you cannot ask the Board any 
question. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^You asked me a question and my reply was “ Is not that 
sufficient evidence.” 

President. — ^Your reply is in the form of a question. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I have answered your question at the end. 

Preside7it. — What I want to get at is this — the actxial output of pig iron 
for three years and the quantity exported. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Yes, I will send you later on. 

President. — ^Have you only exported to Japan or to America also? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^To Japan and very little to United States of America. 

President. — Is the export price or the Indian price more important to you? 
There might be a company — I don’t know jwhat the position of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company is — ^^vhich exported much the greater portion of 
their output. In that case, the price they would care most for is the export 
price. You might on the other hand have a company exporting only a small 
portion of their output. In that case, what they would be interested in would 
be naturally the Indian price. That is the reason why I would like to have 
these figures. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I have given a case in point in which we lost a contract 
for 30,000 tons this year. That is a concrete case. 

President. — As to the price at which the Tata Company have been selling 
pig iron, they have admitted it themselves. 

Mr. FiizPatrich. — They said Rs. 35, but our man said Rs. 34. 

President. — Rs. 35 might be an average. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — shall take it as Rs. 35. The figure you arrived at 
for their overhead is Rs. 8J, and Rs. 30 is their works cost. 

President. — ^Roughly. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^That is sufficient. Rs. 38 is their cost. 

President. — ^Rs. 38 is their all-in cost. I should like to put you another 
point. From the Ist of January till about nearly the end of September 1924, 
the Tata Company had five blast furnaces working and I think I am right in 
saying one of the furnaces was shut down just about the date from which 
the bounty began to be paid. 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^It was just before. 

President. — It was just about that time. The point I want to put to you 
is this that it was during the period from the 1st of January to nearly the end' 
of September 1924, the huge surplus of pig iron was produced. It left Tata’s 
with an enormous stock of pig iron in hand. On the 30th of September last, 
it amounted to 144,000 tons. Quite obmously any company that has got an 
abnormal stock of a commodity will wish to clear it and therefore one, I think, 

* Vide Mr. Peterson’s oral evidence, dated the 7th July 1925. 
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would bo fair in attributing any sales made at an abnormally low price io- 
their desire to clear their stock to save the interest. 

Mr. FitzPatiich. — It is quite possible. 

Prc.^idcnt. — The whole of this excess production was obtained during the 
period before the bounty became payable and before the Company knew that 
there was going to be any bounty. 

Mr FifzPafrich. — I think that before the bounty came, there was an ir- 
creased tariff. That was the occasion for the submission of our first written 
statement. I raised exactly the same objections then as I do to-day. 

President. — You recognise that tariff was entirely ineffective as regards 
raising the price of steel during the four months, viz., between the date of 
XJassing the Indian Steel Industrj- (Protection) Act and the 30th September 
1924. Not only was there no increase in the average price but in the last two- 
months there was a steadj* decline. 

Mr. FifzPati'icl:. — It is so obvious. The Tariff Board was sitting consider- 
ing the question of jnitting on an additional tariff on steel. The chances were 
that the finding would be in favour of an increase in the duty. The merchants^ 
took advantage of the time tlie Board was sitting and imported a large quan- 
tit5' of steel at the old lower rates of duty. 

President. — What I pointed out was that during the period that lajiscd 
between the pa.ssing of the Steel Indu.stry (Protection) Act and the date when 
the bounty became payable, there was no increase in the jn-ice of steel. If 
Tata’s were deriving no benefit from the j^rotection, how were they in a posi- 
tion to sell pig iron cheaply P 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — They sold pig iron cheaply and then when thej' made a- 
loss of Rs. 18 lakhs, they came to the Government and asked for a bounty of 
Rs. 50 lakhs to make it good. 

President. — ^You have given us two figures, viz., for July 1924 Rs. 65, and 
for this year Rs. 41. When did the fall in the x)rice occur? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — It occurred in October, November and December. 

President. — Was there no fall before October? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I could not tell you, I was at home then. 

President. — There is one other point. I think tliere was recently a news- 
paper paragi-aph to the effect that under the orders of the United States Gov- 
ernment special enquiry was being made in India as to the necessits* of impos- 
ing an anti-dumping duty on pig iron, and I understand that under the Ameri- 
can Tariff Law such a duty is leviable, if the price at which the commodity is 
sold for export is sxibstantially below the price at home. Would it be correct 
in finding any connection between this onquirj- by the American Government 
and the fall in price here? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I cannot say. I have not seen this artiele. I am inter- 
ested in these things and I have all the newspaper cuttings in my office but I 
have not come across such a statement in any newsp.aper. If you can recol- 
lect the time when it appeared, I will try to find it. 

President . — J. think it was in January. I am speaking only from recollec- 
tion, and if it appears that there is no newspaxier publication on this subject, 
there is no evidence before the Board and we can assure you that we will take 
no notice of it in making our recommendation. 

T)r. Bfatthai. — I have read your statement carefully through and the way 
that I understand your case is this. Your whole case ari.ses from this fact that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company produce not onlj^ steel but also pig iron. 
I gather you consider it quite a legitimate thing for a manufacturer to produce 
the raw material he requires. It is a practieally sound thing for him to do. 
You also admit, don’t you, that under certain circumstances it is a sound thing 
for him from a business iioint of view to sell any siU'idus raw material he has? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — I admit that. 
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Dr. MaWmi.— Your case really is ibis, I think, that in the case of the Tata 
iron and Steel Company they are underselling their surplus ra-w material, 
■which is an article u’^hich you hare been producing for a very long time. 

Mr, FitzPatrich. — For the last fifty years. 

Dr. Mattliai. — And also that Tata’s are selling that because, in jmur opin- 
ion, they are helped to do so by the protection they have received, and sell it 
at an advantage compared with you as a result of special assistance from the 
State. 

Mr. FitzFatricIc. — ^That is my case. 

Dr. Matthai. — As I look at it, and as indicated by you in your examination 
hy the President, you have got to establish two things before that case is com- 
pletely proved. The first is that you have got to sho-w to our satisfaction that 
this surplus pig iron, that is now being sold by Tata’s, is going to be something 
like a normal feature, i.e., which will last for some time. Supposing this sur- 
plus disappeared in the course of a few months.? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — If the surplus production ceases within a few months, 
then we don’t protest. 

Dr. Matthai. — I don’t want to draw a hard and fast line. The general 
point I am raising is this, that if this surplus is going to be a purely passing 
phase, then I don’t think you will pre.ss your case? 

jl/7-. FitzPatrich. — No. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Tou raise the point that there is at present what looks like 
a mal-adjustment in Tata’s plant. They are now producing less steel ingots 
on the one hand than can absorb all the pig iron they produce and on the other 
hand less than is necessary to give full occtipation to their rolling mills. If 
there are certain circumstances, which are going to rectify this mal-adjust- 
ment, then the surplus you are complaining of might become a purely tem- 
porary thing. Your argument rests mainly on the fact that the output of steel 
ingots is less than is sufficient for the quantity of pig iron produced. One of 
the blast furnaces is not working now, so that, on the one hand, there is a 
circumstance which tends to the reduction of the surplus. On the other hand, 
at the point of the rolling mills, supposing the Directors seriously entertain 
the idea of putting in a third tilting furnace in their duplex plant and 
increasing the capacity of the rolling mills in that way, then in both direc- 
tions you are going to have forces at work, which go to reduce this 
surplus and make it a purely passing phase. If that were so, your case would 
not be quite so strong. Supposing the fact turns oiit to be that the surplus 
disappears in time, then you admit that your case is to that extent weaker ? 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — In that case we would simplj' withdraw it. 

Dr. Matthai. — Assuming that the surplus is a passing phase, you will not 
press j’our protest, but your fear is that the surplus is going to last. The 
second thing I want to be clear about is this. You have got to prove, os the 
President pointed out, in order to maintain your case that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at present do not merely sell their pig iron at a lower price than 
you do, but are selling below cost, 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^^Ve can prove that. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^The question of proving is not an easy thing. We have got 
to consider such cost statements as Tata’s have produced -with any cost state- 
ments which you can produce. Supposing you are able to show that their all- 
in cost is exactly the same as yours. 

ilfr. FitzPatrich. — ^No, it is higher than ours. Mr, Peterson gave the works 
figures as Rs. 30. According to him, the cost of services should be Rs. 8J. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^As you put it, it becomes a matter of surmise, 

Mr. FitzPatrich. — ^Then, I take it, Rs. 8 is service charges, Rs. 30 and Rs. 8 
makes Rs. 38. Tata’s sell on their own admission to Japan at Rs. 35 a ton. 
There is a difference there of Rs. 3, or on 186,000 tons more than Rs. 5,60,000. 

Dr. Matthai. — The question is, if I am to make up my mind intelligently, 
it would be necessary for me to make a careful examination of your costs as 
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compared with Tata’s' cost. At present the position is that I have access to 
Tata’s evidence about costs. I have none with regard to yours. 

Mr. FitzPatrich . — I am prepared to give it to you provided it is treated as 
confidential. This' is very important and this is the only evidence which I 
ask you to treat as confidential. 

President . — I have already told you what are the impressions on my mind. 
I am prepared to discuss it with my colleague. As T have said repeatedly in 
these enquiries when it becomes a really important matter as to the total cost 
it would be impossible for the Board to accept it except on the basis of public 
evidence. At the commencement of our steel enquiry in 1923, this was repeat- 
edly pointed out and we put the strongest pressure on Tata’s to publish their 
works costs and they published the whole of them from beginning to end. 

Dr. Matthai . — From your point of view it is very important and it is desir- 
able that you should be prepared to publish your works costs. It is after all a 
matter for the Legislature to make up its mind about and in a very important 
matter like this it is likely they would not approve of any hole and corner 
methods. We have got to publish the evidence. The point I want to impress 
on you is that it is in your own interest to let us have publicly your evidence 
about the costs, otherwise, I personally would find it exceedingly difficult to 
make up my mind. 

3Ir. FitzPatrich . — ^The question seriously affects our business. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Ti'hat you are saying is “ Here is a charge we are making 
against Tata’s but we are not pi-epared to prove it before the Tariff Board.” 

Mr. FitzPatrich . — ^How is it going to help you to prove the charge by giving 
you our costs? 

Dr. Matthai . — The way I look at it is this. I am here and I have got to 
make up my mind one way or the other. The primary point to prove is that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company are selling pig iron not merely at a lower 
price than yours but below their cost. If you are not able to prove this, what 
j’ou demand is an administrative arrangement in this country, to have the 
price of pig iron so fixed as to suit your uneconomical production? It would 
amount to that. 

Mr. FitzPatrich . — I should like you to come to our works and examine our 
pig iron costs. You will find that there is not a rupee difference in the figure 
which Mr. Peterson gave of Rs. 30 between the two of us. 

President . — ^Slay we take it that your cost is Rs. 30 a ton? 

FitzPatrich . — It might be Rs. 29, it might be Rs. 31. I will show the 
figures to you but not for imblication. 

President . — ^My view is that I cannot influence myself by figures, which we 
are not in a position to publish. 

Mr. FitzPatrich . — If you put it that way, I must ask my Home Board to 
agree to the publication. 

D?-. Matthai . — ^There are some statements you make regarding the protec- 
tion given to the Steel industry which are rather interesting. What you say 
is this, that if protection is granted from year to year as in the case of this 
bounty, then other firms, who might be interested in the steel business, might 
not care to come in. The result will be that the Tata’s will have practically 
a monopoly; and you say the Tariff Board anticipated this. Then you say, 
supposing protection is given for a period of ten years, the result will be that 
such a large number of people will come into the business that production 
will increase, prices will fall and the Steel industry will be as badly off as ever. 
With regard to the first, I think you are evidently making a mistake. It is 
true that the question of bounty is being re-considered but there has been no 
change with regard to the degree of protection granted. "Wlien the Tariff 
Board proposed this scheme of protection what they said was that the Steel 
industry in this country should get Rs. 180 a ton for ordinary steel and Rs. 175 
a ton for structurals. That is the degree of protection that they will get 
during the time the Act will remain in force. Circumstances have changed 
in various ways with regard to prices and so on. What is being done with 
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regard to the bounty is not to alter that original degree of ijrotectioh, but to 
make such adjustments in the light of these changing factors as would give 
the Steel industry the protection originally contemplated. 

Mr, FitzPatriclc.— During that time Tata’s were paying a higher rate on 
coal than they are doing at present and the result is that although prices have 
■gone down, their production cost also has gone down. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^That does not meet my point. 

Mr. FitzPatrick . — I maintain that one balances the other. 

Dr. Matthai . — It is going to touch the original point made by the Tariff 
Board. The degree of protection you are going to get is a price of Es. 180 a 
ton. That is as much as you get for the three years the Steel Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act remains in force. However, that is a small point. 

Mr. FitzPatrick . — ^That last paragraph in our representation is simply a 
suggestion, as the President said, and it rvas put in only in order that we may 
not be accused of destructive criticism. I may tell you that our Chairman 
who has been connected with the business for a great many years had written 
two letters, one to the President of the Tariff Board and the other addressed 
to Sir George Eainy personally. He had no acknowledgment of them. A 
copy was also sent to Sir Charles Innes. We have already submitted a scheme. 

President . — No general revision of the scheme of protection is before the 
Board. 

Mr. FitzPatrick . — ^The point Avhich has been brought up now is relevant to 
that. 

Dr. Matthai . — ^You say that, if protection is granted over a definite period, 
other firms will come in, production will so increase that the position of the 
■Steel industry will be no better. If yon are going to take that line, the whole 
organization of modern industi'y comes under your criticism. As competition 
increases, costs come down or you may by mutual agi’eement reduce output. 

Mr. FitzPatrick . — ^In theory j’our statement is right but in i^ractice it is 
very difficult. You will find that we are speaking from experience, the Indian 
Cement industi-y is an example. 

Dr, Matthai . — I am a school master and theory interests me. 

President . — ^There is one other point that I want to make, and that is your 
suggestion that it may be necessary for the Tata Iron and Steel Company to 
find additional capital to work their duplex plant. This is a point which has 
already been discussed with Tata’s. There is just this to be said that, if by 
putting in this plant, the Company can make a larger profit on their steel than 
they can hj' selling their pig iron as pig iron, they would naturally do it, would 
they not.P 

ilfr. FitzPatrick. — ^Yes. 

President . — As far as I can judge, certainly if they get a bounty, it would 
be far more profitable for them to convert the pig iron to steel. Without 
bounty it might be the other way round. They might make so little profit on 
their steel that they might have no incentive to make steel at all. 

Mr. FitzPatrick . — If you do not give them a bounty we have no fear as 
regards competition. If you say to-morrow that we refuse the bounty to 
Tata’s, we will immediately start the blast furnaces and put 5,500 people to 
work at our works. If you say that you will grant them the bounty on con- 
dition that they keep out of the pig iron market, we will start up again. If 
you say you cannot grant them the bounty, we -will start up again, but if you 
leave them in a position to undersell us — as we proved this morning — .at Es. 35 
for a total loss of Es. 5,58,000, which is replaced by the bounty, then we 
cannot start up. That is my case. 
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Witness No. 4. 

THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, LIMiTED 

Bepresentation, dated the 17th July 1923. 

We understand from FitzPatrick that during the course of his evidence 
before your Board reference vas made to the position of this Company, 
iind we desire to bring the following facts to your notice : — 

1. We consider that the Steel Industry Protection Act in its present 

form gives a practical monopol 5 ’^ to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, hut we helie%'e that your terms of reference 
in the present enquiry make it doubtful if you can deal with a 
protest on this point and for this reason we refrained from 
addressing you before to-da 5 '. If, however, you are jirepared 
to deal witli the matter we would press very strongly that a 
bounty or tariff applied only for a short period like 2 or 3 
years prevents any other Company from proceeding with the 
installation of a steel plant and consequently limits the benefits 
of the tariff or bounty to the one Company now operating on 
steel. 

2. With regard to the bounty under consideration we would prefer to 

see Government support given to the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pauj'. Limited, in the form of a debenture loan rather than as 
a bounty. With a debenture loan the Company could instal 
additional steel making plant and so bring the capacity of this 
section of their works into line with the output of the Blast 
Furnaces and Rolling Mill sections. This should have the effect 
of reducing the cost of finished steel and so rendering the Com- 
pany independent of further large bounties, and consequently 
the debenture loan would he a good investment for Government. 

3. We shall be pleased to amplify our statements on the above points 

if your Board so require. 


Statement II. — Letter dated the 2Srd J^thj 1923. 

We beg to thank you for s'our letter No. 394, dated 22nd instant, and 
regret to note that the Board consider that both the suggestions made in 
•our letter of 17th instant, are beyond the scope of the present enquirJ^ 

We consider it a matter for regret that our No. 2 suggestion has 
been turned down for the reasons given, as from a practical works point 
of view it seems to us that it would prove an advantage to all parties con- 
cerned if Tatas could be put in a position to turn out more steel and to 
make better use of the existing very large capital expenditure. If Govern- 
ment cannot agree to the suggested debenture loan a reasonable alternative 
would be for Government to pay some of the increased bounty in advance 
•on condition that the Company earmark such advance payment for capital 
expenditure on extra steel plant. 
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Witness No. 5. 


MESSRS. PARRY AND COMPANY, CALCUTTA. 


A. — Written. 


Representation, dated 8tli July 1925. 

We had the honour to address your Board on the 14th August 1923* as to 
the disabilities under which we were working in competition with manufac- 
turers of Coal Tubs, Tipping Trucks and similar Light Railway materials in all 
of which we specialise, and now request your further consideration of our 
representations. 

At the time of our last-mentioned communication, duty on Tipping 
Wagons, etc., was assessed at 15 per ceiit., and on the steel forming raw 
materials for same, at 10 per cent., ad valorem, leaving a protection on raw 
material cost of 6 per cent. 

Since then the duty on Tipping Wagons, etc., has been increased to 25 per 
cent., and at the same time dutj' on raw materials has been increased to Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40 per ton, equivalent to about 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

The sections of the present Import Tariff, Schedule II, as affecting our 
manufactures, are quoted as follows; — 


Serial No. 67. 

No. in the Statutory Schcdulo-142. 


Serial No. 01. 

No. in the Statutory Schedule-162. 


" Coal Tubs, Tipping Wagons and the like 
conveyances designed for use on light 
rail track, if adapted to he worked by 
manual or animal labour and if made 
mainly of iron or steel ; and component 
parts thereof made of iron or steel.” 

Tariff valuation — Ad valorem. Duty — 25 
per cent. 

Switches, Crossings and the like material 
not made of alloy steel. 

Tariff valuation — Ad valorem. Duty — ^25 
per cent. 


There is thus at present no margin of protection on raw material costs, and 
with the relative increase in cost of raw materials subsequent to last revision 
of tariff, and the high exchange ruling, the position has been little better 
under the present tariff than under that of 1922. 

The class of goods referred to is eminently suitable for manufacture in 
India, and our Works are fitted with the most modern types of machinery. 

Large quantities of Tipping Tubs, etc., are imported annually for Public 
Works Department, Railways, Collieries, etc. 

A substantial increase in duty on such materials would ensure manufac- 
turers in India a much larger share of the business which is now being placed 
on the Continent, and, with the larger turnover, manufacturing costs would bo 
lowered pro rata, so that cost to consumer would not be materially affected. 

We trust this question may have your favourable consideration. 


See page 9, Volume 11, of the Evidence recorded during enquiry into 
the Steel industry. 
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Stdtement II. — Suppleinentary statement, dated 20th July 1925. 


'We have the lionoilr to acknowledge receipt of your favour No. 369 of 16th 
instant and now return herewith your notes with coirections in red. 

2. In considering figures placed before you, we would ask you to bear in 
mind that the average selling prices quoted as having been obtained for our 
manufactures are not governed by cost and have no definite relation to same, 
but have been governed entirely by prices quoted in competition for materials 
of Continental manufacture, on the principle that it is better to get part of 
otir overhead costs rather than lose business, in this way as far as possible 
keeping our works full. 

3. Our position would automatically improve itself with more volume 
passing through our shops, and the following figures speak for themselves : — 


Tipping wagons sold second half 1923 
Tipping wagons sold first half 1924 
Tipping wagons sold second half 1924 
Tipping wagons sold first half 1925 


748 

625 

462 

419 


4. The following figures are appended: — 

(1) Statement showing result of proposed increase of duty on Tipping 

Wagons, etc., to 40 per cent, or 50 per cent. 

(2) Statement of quantities of steel of various kinds in Tipping Wagons, 

etc. 

(3) Comparison of amounts of duty included in wagons manufactured 

by us and in imported wagons. 

(4) Comparison on lines of (3) applying to cases of Coal Tubs and 

Switches. 


6. We find considerable difficulty in putting clear figures before you owing 
to the considerable variation in prices during the period under consideration 
due to local market conditions, as apart from the effects of tariff and ex- 
change on prices. 

6. Imported wagons have, however, been landed at such low prices as com- 
pared with prices of contemporary landings of steel — as to lead to the suspi- 
cion that material is being dumped here, presumably partly with the idea of 
discouraging manufacture -in the country. 

7. The fact that we have supplied, as an example, over 1,000 Tip Wagons to 
the Sutlej Valley Irrigation Works, is we think evidence as to the quality of 
work turned out by us. 


Enclosure I. 

(1) Continental wagons can now be imported at a price 

of £6'15 c.i.f. equal to approximately . . . Rs. 90-0. 


Present duty at 25 per cent Rs. 22-5. 

Landing and clearing Rs. 1-5. 

(a) - Total landed cost Rs. 114-0. 

(b) Our present average selling ijrice is . . . . Rs. 142-0. 

Assuming duty on imported wagon at 40 per cent. 

we have — c.i.f. cost Rs. 90-0. 

Duty 40 per cent Rs. 36-0. 

Landing and clearing . Rs. 1-5. 

(c) Resulting landed cost Rs. 127-5. 
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It will be seen from the above that an increase of duty from 25 per cent» 
to 40 per cent., while giving us some assistance, would still leave the advan- 
tage with the imported wagon. A duty of not less than 50 per cent, on the- 
imported wagon is required to put us on anything like an equal footing. 


Enclosure II. 

(2) Statement of approximate gross quantities of steel in various articles. 



Standard 
Tipping wagon. 

Coal Tub. 


cwt. 

cwt. 

Angles 

1-25 

•5 

Channels 

1-75 

1-5 

Sheets 

2-5 

3-0 

Plats 

•25 

1-0 

Rounds 

•5 

•5 . 


(a) 6-25 

(5) 6-5 

. 2 ft. gauge Switch, 16' — 6" long. 


cwt. 

Rails 

• » • • 

4-4 

Steel Sleepers .... 

* » • • 

1-1 

Plats 

• • • • 

•05 

Miscellaneous .... 

. 

•55 

* 


(c) 6-1 


Enclosure III. 


(3) Tipping Wagons. 

Comparison of duty paid on materials for manufacture of tipping xoagons and 

on imported tipping wagons. 


— 

1923. 

1 

1924. : 

1925. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Averages selling price of Parry uagons . 

160 

149 

142' 

Approximate cost of steel per wagon 

1 

60 

54 

Approximate duty included in above cost of steel . 

6 

1 

12 

12 

Average seliing price of imported wagons 

143 

120 

115 

Duty paid pier imported wagon .... 

28 

24 

j 

j 23 


N.B . — It will be observed that %s-hereas, principally owing to exchange, the 
amount of duty paid on imported wagons under the present and the former 
tariff works out almost the same, the amount paid in duty on steel required, 
for manufacture in this country has been practically doubled. 



Unclosure IV . 


(4) Goal Tubs. 

'Comparison oj duty paid on materials for manufacture of Coal Tubs and on 

imported tubs. 



1 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

(a) Average selling price of Parry tubs . 

140 

135 

120 

{b) Approximate co.t of steel per tub . 

54 

51 

41 

<(c) Approximate duty included in above co^t of 
steel. 

5 

10 

10 

<(<?) Average selling p’ ice of imported tubs 

120 

no 

100 

(e) Duty included in imported price 

16 

1 

22 

20 

IS-lb, Switches. 


1 

1 


•(a) Average selling price of ‘ Parry’ switches . 

142 

115 

108 

•(b) Approximate cost of steel per switch 

60 

45 

40 

‘(c) Approximate duty included in above cost of 
steel. 

G 

11 

10 

(d) Average sellhig price of imported switch . 

110 

95 

85 

(e) Duty included in imported price 

22 

i 

19 

17 


Statement III. — Further Supplementary Statement, dated the 29th July 1925. 

In response to your favour of 23rd instant, -we now enclose statement made 
up on the lines required, which we trust will meet your Board’s requirements. 

Costs given are based on import prices at the dates specified as against 
figures already given, which were based on actual costs which apart from 
exchange and duty were affected by local market conditions. 
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MESSRS. PARRY AND COMPANY. 


B. — Oeal, 

Evidence of Messts. W. O. WRIGHT, O.B.E., and M. CAMPBELL, 
recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 15th July 1925. 

President. — We are mnch indebted to you. Gentlemen, for coming to give 
evidence to-day, and the reason why we were anxious that you should come 
was explained in the letter that was sent to you. "What it comes to is this. 
It is easy enough to prove that owing to the changes that have occurred in 
the last 18 months, additional protection is likely to be required for certain 
tilings. In order to clinch the matter and in order that the case may be 
complete, it is very desirable that it should be shown, where possible, that 
additional protection is actually required. In the case of fabricated steel 
it is not altogether an easy matter to do, because the orders placed in Europe 
in one year may not be comparable with those placed in the previous year. 
Although there may be a substantial difference in the price per ton for the 
work, yet that might be explicable by something other than a fall in 
the price of fabricated steel generally. But in the case of the articles in 
which you are chiefly interested, it seemed possible to get something more 
definite. In the case of a coal tub or tipping wagon, it might be possible 
for you to say what was the price you could get in the latter half of 1923 
when the Board was conducting its original enquiry and the price you can 
get now at the present time. 

Mr. Wright. — ^That is what we have tried to do in this statement 
Selling ‘prices of Tip Wagons, Parry & Co. make. 


Second half 1023. 

192i. 

1925. 


Es. 170—155 

Es. 155—145 

Rs, 145—140 

Range of prices. 

Es. 160 

Es. 149 

Os. 142 

Average price appeox. 


Selling prices of Continental ivagons. 


Rs. 145—140 

Rs. 125—115 

Rs. 120—110 

Range of prices. 

Es. 143 

Rs. 120 

Fs. 115 

Average price approx. 


Materials for Tip Wagons. 


Former Tariff. 

Present Tariff. 

Angles — 10 per cent, on Es. 135 = Rs. 13*5. 

Rs. 30. 

Channels— io per cent, on Es. 170 = Rs. 17. 

Rs. 30. 

Bars— 10 per cent, on Rs. 135 = Rs. 13-5. 

Sheets i"— 10 pfer cent, on Es l7o = Rs. 17'5. 

Do. i"— 10 per cent, on Rs. 150 = Es. 15. 

j its. 80. 

(increase cost approx. 17 per cent.) 
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Ti'g TTagms. 


Former Tariff. 

Present Tariff. 

15 per cent. 

25 per cent. 


(increase aLoni app"ox. S‘5 per cent.)* 

1 


Selling prices of 18-lb. Sicifches by Parry & Co. 


Second half 1923. j 

1924. 

1925. 


Es. 150—140 ‘ 

1 

Es. 130—110 

i!s. 120—100 

Eange of prices. 

Es. 142 

Es. 115 

Es. lOS 

Approx, average. 

Selling prices of Continental 18-lb. Switches. 

Es. 110 

Es. 95 

Es. S5 

App ox. avc age. 


irateriahfor Switches. 


Former Tariff. 


Present Tariff. 

Light rails 10 per cent, ad valorem at Es. 120 
per ton = Es. 12 per ton. 


Es. 40 pec ton. 

(approx, increase cost 20 per cent.) 

* Switches. 


Former Tariff. ; 

i 


Present Tariff. 

10 ]ier cent, ad valorem 


25 per cent, ad valorem. 

(approx, increase cost 13 per cent.) 


President . — ^In order to complete the examination of the question, having 
ascertained the difference in prices, one v'ould then endeavour to ascertain 
the difference approximately in the cost of the steel that goes into the tipping 
wagon, to see whether you are worse off now than you were before. 

Mt. Wrtghf. — think that that would satisfy us. 

President . — ^You have given, in the statement which you just handed in, 
an average price of Es. 149 for 1924' for tipping wagons. 

Mr. Campbell. — 'We don’t sell at a definite figure all the time. 

President . — Are the works of your firm in Madras? 
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Mr. Wright- — ^Tliey are ia Calcutta. 

President. — Only in Calcutta, or have you also got works in Madras? 

Mr. Wright. — Our engineering interests (t.c., manufacturing) are only in- 
Calcutta. 

.President. — The foreign comijetition that you have to meet, is it mainly 
from the Continent? 

Mr. CanrpbcU- — Yes, mainly from the Continent. 

President. — The statement showing the materials for ' a tipping wagon, 
merely gives the dutj' p)er ton on the materials used. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^It shows the difference in the position between the present 
tariff and the previous tariff. 

President. — There is still the question of what the cost of the steel in the 
tipping wagon was in 1923 and what it is now. That element has to be 
taken into account. Owing to the fall in the price of steel, your costs must 
be lower to-dai’ than they were in Julj- 1924. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ■Without going into the question in any great detail, can you 
give me exact figures with regard to that? In the first place, what quantity 
of steel would go into a tipping wagon? 

Ml. Campbell. — The average total weight of a finished wagon is 7:’^ cwts. 

President. — ^But then, what is the weight of the steel used in making 
that wagon? 

Mr. Campbell. — About 64 cwts., allowing for scrap and so on. 

President. — Is the steel that you actually use mainly imported from 
abroad? 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Ve buy whatever we want wherever the market is favour- 
able. There are only two sections which we have to import, because wo 
cannot get them in India. Apart from that, we buy our requirements, 
wherever the market is favourable. 

President. — For the manufacture of tipping wagons, I take it that it is 
not important that the steel should be up to &e British standard. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^For our omi protection we have to take that. If, for 
instance, the axles are of inferior stuff, thej’- may break, and then, if the- 
bodie.s of the tipping wagon are not of the proper quality, whatever is loaded 
might drop through the bottom; also materials would not stand up to processes 
of maTiufaeture. 

President. — ^In the statement, you have given angles, channels, bars and. 
sheets as materials. Which would be the largest in weight of the materials 
used in the tipping wagon? 

Mr. Campbell. — Roughly, it would be as follows: — 

' Cwt. 


Round bars 4 

Miscellaneous small bars I- 

Plates 2 

Channels 14 

Angles 14 


Then there are miscellaneous things like rivets, etc. 

President. — We want to get an idea what approximately the total cost of 
the steel is, and what is the total amount of the duty which is likely to be- 
paj-able on it. 

Ml. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai .—'Ey plates, do you mean both kinds of sheets? 

Mr. Campbell. — Both, but the bulk of it will be plates. 
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President. — Yon Imvc given us the weight of plates tis 2 cwts., but in 
the statement thoj' are called sheets. Do they moan the same tiling? 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

President. — Tahing the weight of the steel in a wagon roughly as a third 
of a ton, the cost of the steel in the wagon in 1923 would ho about Its. fiO. 
I am taking an average figure of Kb. laO per ton. Do yon think it would 
be a little more than tliat? 

Mr. Campbell. — It would bo n little more, because there are channels and 
•other special sections. 

President. — ^Thore will bn extras on special seetion.s. 

Mr. Campbell . — Yes, in addition to the bn.so price. 

l^resident . — Would Ks. ICO bo a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Campbell. — Koughly I should saj*, yes. 

Pnsidrni. — What would be the corresponding price to-day? 

Mr. Campbell — Do you mean the. landed price of the materials? 

I’rtsidenl. — What I am getting at i.s this. Two things have happened 
since 1923. The duty Ims gone up hut, on the other iumd, there has boon 
a fall in the price of both Continenlnl and British steel and a rise in tbs 
cxciiavigo, and these factors must have more than counterbalanced the higher 
duty. 

Mr. Campbell. — I should sav it would be Bomowhcrc about Ks. 130 to 
Ks. MO. 

IWrsidmt . — If you take K.s. Kkl ns a moan figure, there is a difference of 
Ks. 2.") a ton m the cost of your steel, but o!\ the quantity of steel used in a 
wagon, the differcnco would be about Ks. 8 to Ks. 0. Would that he approxi- 
it lately right? 

Afr. Campbell. — You are not far out. There are other items besides the 
price of steel that will aflccl the cost. 

President . — Of the other materials, are there many that arc imported? 

Mr. Campbell . — Wo import wheels. 

Dr. Matlhai . — Do you import the axle? 

Mr. Campbell . — Wo import steel for axles and wheels. Wo also buy a 
corkrin amount of wheels out hero, hut wo can buy cheaper in the Continent. 

Prcsidcui . — What kind of wheels you are speaking of? 

Mr. Campbell . — Ca.sl stool wheels. 

President. — The Eloctrio Steel Worlcs people are making cast steel in this 
country. 

Mr. Campbell . — The, manufacture of steel for this kind of work is a 
special business by itself and the people who do that do nothing else. 

President. — ^Taking the total cost of a wagon, would the cost of the vari- 
ous sections of steel that you have given bo about a third? 

Mr. Campbell . — What do you moan by cost — manufacturing cost or selling 
price? 

President, — I think for our purpose selling price will do. 

Mr. Campbell. — It is quite possible to give you full information about it, 
but it would do a great deal of harm to us. 

President. — I don’t want to pursue the question deeply. AYould the cost 
■of the various steel seetion.s that you have given bo a third of the total cost? 

Mr. Campbell . — Slightly more than that. The cost of steel only would be 
-about 40 per cent, of our avorago Belling price. 

President. — ^What I wn.s going on was the figure of Ks. 135. Would it be 
■about Ks. 45 a wagon or more? 

Mr. Capmbcll. — ^It is very nearly 40 per cent, of our selling price. 

President, — Are these prices which you have given in the statement the 
•prices at which you have actually sold tipping wagons? 
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Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

President. — it is Es. 142, 40 per cent, would be Es. 57. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What other materials do you use besides steel? 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Iron bearings, etc. 

Dr. Matthai. — Not much? 

Mr. Campbell. — ^That comes to about half a cwt. 

President. — Steel is very much the most important thing? 

Mr. Campbell. — Steel and axles are very important. 

President. — 1 don’t think you have said in your letter definitely what you 
are asking the Board to do. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^What we supposed was we should make no suggestions on 
that. 

President. — ^The questions we have been asking have a bearing on the 
question of how much is required. In this enquiry we are not re-opening 
the whole question, which wo examined at the beginning. The point is 
rather this. The protection which can be justified at the moment is the 
amount which would put you back where you would have been, if the ex- 
change hod stood at Is. 4d. instead of Is. 6d. and if there had been no fall 
in the price of steel in Europe. We could not go further than that. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^The duty on the tipping wagon and coal tub is now 25 
per cent. If the duty were to be increased to 40 per cent., it would put 
us approrimately where we were as regards duty. We do not know what 
the exchange is going to be or anything like that. 

President. — 1 want to bring that into relation, if I can, with the figures 
that you have given us. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^The increased duty on the bulk of the materials we use 
has increased their landed cost by about 17 per cent., whereas the landed 
cost of an imported wagon has only increased by about 8^ per cent. 

President. — ^If the duty at present were on the old 10 per cent, basis ^ 
it would probably bo something like 12 to 18 rupees a ton. 

Mr. Campbell. — On steel, yes. 

President. — Taking that as a rough figm-e, the average value of imported 
steel without duty would be about Es. 120. You say that the duty on raw 
materials has been increased to Es. 30 to 40 per ton. The only article that 
carries a duty of Es. 40 per ton is bars whicli account for J of the total 
imports, so practically the average is not much above Es. 30. The increase 
in the duty is about Es. 18 per ton and, therefore, it is about Es. 6 to 7 per 
tipping wagon. 

Mr. Campbell- — ^.‘■\bout that. 

Piesident. — I am afraid I do not quite see how you arrived at the 40 
per rent. I have got no alternative figure to suggest myself. It takes a 
little time to digest these figures and see how they work out. It is 
desirable that you should attempt to show what has actually happened. 

Mr. Campbell. — As I said before, it is all a question of price. We are 
up against the Continental competition which seems to cut the prices pretty 
veU to suit the tariff. You cannot very well put your finger down and say 
that this will help you. 

President — Take the selling price of Continental wagons which has come- 
down to Es. 315 from Es. 143. The rise in the exchange will itself account 
for a drop of Es. 16, supposing there is no other change in the price, and,, 
therefore, the balance is only about Es. 12, which is the rest of the drop 
in the price. But you have got to take into account the fact that the duty 
is now higher. It was. 15 per cent, on tipping wagons. It has now gone- 
up to 25 per cent. 
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Mr. Oamphcll. — That amounts to an increase in the landed cost of per 
■cent. 

President. — ^Are the prices you have given for Continental wagons duty 
paid? 

ilfr. Wright — They are selling prices. 

President. — In that case, you have to deduct the dutj'. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes, assuming that they made no profit on the landed 
price. 

President. — AVliether they make a profit or not, one does not enquire. At 
“the present juncture, people are not making much out of the Steel industry. 
I think that it is very much the some all the world over except perhaps in 
America. It is a little difficult to compare all the figures together and see 
how they work out, but I should be glad if you would thiific it over and 
let u^j have a statement before the end of this week showing how you arrived 
at 40 per cent. 

Mr. Wright. — ^\Ve will do so.* 

Mr. Campbell. — ^The point of our position is with reference to the change 
in the cost of the materials, leaving exchange out of consideration. Whichever 
way you look at it, it will aSect us all the some. 

President. — 1 don’t quite see how you are going to leave exchange out 
■of consideration. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Duty affects some, whereas exchange affects everybody. 

President. — The point would be this. Inasmuch as the price of your 
materials — ^udiether it is a tipping wagon or coal tub — is regulated by the 
.cost oi importation, it goes up and doum with the world price of steel. 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes. 

President. — In that case, it is difficult to explain, unless it can be shewn 
that the fall in the price of Continental steel has been greater than the 
fall in the price in India. There .still remains the cost of the work that you 
do in this country. Translated into rupees, the cost of fabrication by 
European manufacturers has fallen. It may be the same in sterling or in 
francs but it has fallen when you state it in rupees. That is where the 
exchange affects you unfavourably. It is not necessary to give any details of 
the (-osL above materials, but if .you are prepared to teU us what the total 
cost of the materials is, that would be a helpful figure. 

Mr. Wright. — ^Yes, wo shall send it to you later, t 

Dr. Matthai. — What is your general impression as to the cost of fabrication? 
Has it changed? 

ilfr. Campbell. — The cost of fabrication is steadily going down. If we can 
get all tile business that is to be had in the country, we should bring our 
cost considerably down. 

President. — ^That is to say, it is a question of mass production. 

ilfr. Campbell. — Yes, we never make tipping wagons in lots of less than 
100 wagons at a time. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I\Tiat is the position about wages? Have they gone dowui 
-or up? 

Mr. Campbell. — We have not had any change in wages for a considerable 
time. Things have fairly settled down. 

President. — There has not been any marked change since 1923 .P 

Mr. Campbell. — Ho. We have a bonus system that works very well. We 
have a fairly contented staff in that way. 

President. — ^^Vould it also be possible for you to let us have a similar state- 
ment for the coal tub with the additional information that we have asked 

* See Statement II, Enclosure I. 
t Ibid, Enclosure III, 
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<for this morning P Take some type wliich you think is the most representative 


one. 

Mr. . Campbell . — ^Yes.* j _c 

Dr. Maithai.—Jla^e you got any idea of the total Indian demand for 
•tipping wagons, approximately? , , , 4. r 

• Mr. Campbell.— 'Vlfhen things are moving, the demand will be for about j 
■. to 10 thousand coal tubs. 

President. — ^The business is slack just now ? 

Mr. Campbell — Yes. 

Dr. Mat that. —And what will be the demand for tipping wagons? 

Mr. Campbcll.—lt depends on the amount of construction^ going on in the 
•country. If there are large irrigation schemes and extensions of railways 
^oing on in the country, the demand for tipping wagons runs into several 

■thousands. , t t o 

Dr. Matthai. — What proportion of it is made by manufacturers in India . 

Mr. Wright About 50 per cent, at the outside. 

President. — ^There are other firms making coal tubs in India? 

Mr. Campbell— Yes, but as regards tipping wagons, nobody else is manu- 
:facturing. 

President. — I don’t remember anybody else suggesting in our original 
•enquiry Ibal the manufacture of tipping wagons was of importance to them. 

As regards the sale of tipping wagons, do you find the position more 
•difficult now than it was in 1923, or do you think that it was more difficult 
‘then? 

Mr. Campbell — We find it more difficult now' than during the period of 
w'ar and soon after. 

Presideni. — ^I am not talking of the period w'hen the war wms on. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^During the period of the war, w'e acquired business con- 
nections who dealt with us steadily for a considerable time in siiite of 
iincreasing competition. Our buy’ers were in the habit of coming to us, but 
W'e have since been getting a smaller share of the business going in this line. 

President. — Did you notice any change for the better when the Steel 
-Tndustry (Protection) Act w'as passed? 


M-f. Campbell. — ^l^'ery little, because as each change was made it left us 
•w'itb. a little more disability than the tariff before that. The very' first tariff 
'put us in difficulties, the second one helped us only very little and the 
third one put us still worse. Each tariff has put us worse than the one 
‘"before, as far as the manufacture of tipping wagons is concerned. 


President— You have also got an increased duty on the finished material. 

Mr. Campbell— Yhat amounts to an increase in the landed cost of the 
finished w'agon by about per cent., w'hereas the increase in the landed cost 
• of the materials is about 17 per cent. In each case it has been w'orse than 
the one before. It is not intentional, I realise, but it has happened so. 

President --There is also this to be said that, when the duty on tipping 
■wagons was 15 per cent., the duty on the steel forming raw materials for the 
wagon w-as 10 per cent., so that the rise in the duty from 15 to 25 per cent. 

■ on toe nmshed tipping wagon was not a big rise. 

Mr. Campbell — Yes. "We have not 
■casa of light structural steel. 


mentioned at all in our letter the 


President . — ^As 
'.firms. 


regards that, your position is the same as that of the other 


Mr. Campbell — ^Yes. 

* See Statement II, Enclosure JY. 
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President. — ^If there is anything you would like to tell us about that, we- 
would be very glad to hear. 

Mr. Wright. — I don’t think that we have anything further to add to what: 
has been said by other people. 

President. — should like to know more about switches. In their case tbe- 
dutj went up from 10 to 25 per cent. You have given us your selling price: 
■is Ks. 108. It is all steel, I suppose. 

Mr. Campbell — ^Yes. 

President. — ^How much steel have you got to use in making it? There- 
must be some wastage in that? 

ilfr. Campbell. — Speaking from memory, it will be about 5 cwts. 

President. — ^Why are they called 18-lb. switches? 

Mr. Campbell. — That refers to the section of the rail; 18 lbs. per yard.. 
I have simply taken this particular type as representative. 

President. — ^Are you interested only in small switches? 

Mr. Campbell. — Vie make switches up to 41-^ lbs. 

President. — In this case also, it would be useful if you could indicate what 
additional duty you are asking for and how you arrived at it. 

Mr. Wright. — ^Yes.* 

President. — Then, I notice, that in the case of both tipping wagons and 
switches you are able to realise a higher price than is paid for the imported! 
wagons and switches. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes, but we do not always get the business. !We miss- 
it on occasions. 

President. — ^It comes rather to this, does it not, that if you insist on a 
higher price, you restrict the number of your purchasers. 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes, to a certain extent. 

President. — ^In order to sell your full output or the full quantity that you. 
can make, you have to come down lower. 

Mr. Campbell — ^Yes. 

President. — ^What this must mean is that there are certain purchasers, 
who are willing to pay a higher price in order to get your wagons. Because- 
you are kno-wn to make to the British standard, there is a greater guarantee- 
of safety. 

Mr. Campbell. — There are various reasons for that. Take the case of a-, 
tapping wagon. The imported wagons are all brought out in bundles of five- 
frames or bodies. These are ail bolted up, whereas we rivet our wag.ms 
and consequently they are more reliable. Further there are good many 
buyers who belibve in being in close touch with suppliers, and again there 
are buyers who buy a little different from the standard wagons. 

President. — ^In any case, they would get supplies from you more quickly.. 

Mr. Campbell. — ^Yes. 

President Then, as regards switches, there is the same difference between- 

your price and the Continental price. 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes, there is. 

President. — ^Is the explanation similar? 

Mr. Campbell. — ^It is more difficult to nail that do-wn. We find we are- 
very often in competition with the Continental article, and that purchase is 
made on price alone, owing to inability to compare specifications offered. 


* See Statement III. 
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Witness No. 6» 

INDIAN ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 

statement I. — Bcprescutation, dated the 2nd Jannary 1925, to the Government 
of India, Department of Commerce. 

1 nm directed to refer to the question of the extension of protection to the 
•steel inanufacturing industry in rclntion to fahriented steel. 

2. The Committee of the Association have read the report dated 8th Nov- 
ember 1924 by the Tariff Board, and also your Department’s resolution 
No. 2C0-T. (15), dated 27th November 1924. It is made clear by the Tariff 
Board in paragraphs 65 to 63 of their report that the recent advance of the 
sterling exchange from Is. id. to Is. 6d. is equivalent to a reduction of Bs. 10 
per ton in the cost of imported fabricated steel. This reduction means of 
course that Indian engineering ivorks arc now fabricating material under a 
serious disability, inasmuch as there has been no corresponding reduetion in 
-the cost of manufacture. 

3. Tlie proposals set forth by the Tariff Board in their report u’erc designed 
to remove this disability. But. so far as the Committee of the Association 
understand, there is no provision to that effect in your Department’s resolu- 
-tion No. 2G0-T. (15). dated 27th November 1924. The matter is however .one 
•of very serious importance to all Indian engineering works, and the Committee 
•Jiavo therefore no hesitation in bringing it prominently to your notice. Thej' 
trust that it will be favourably considered by the Government of India, and 
•.that the necessary remedial measures will be undertaken. 
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Witness No. 7. 

MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED:. 

A. — ^Wbitten. 

Statement I. — Letter, dated the 28th May 1925. 

We are in receipt of your No. 243 of May 23rd requesting us to give tin? 
Board information as to the c.i.f. sterling cost from October 1924 to Mhy 
1925 of certain steel sections. 

We enclose a statement giving this information, hut we wish you to treat 
it as confidential. 

We have only imported Black British and Continental Sheets during Octo- 
ber and November respectively and therefore we are unable to furnish, you- 
with figures for these items during the other months. 

We note that as soon as the Government of India direct the commencement 
of tlie Board’s enquiry, an opportunity will be given us of placing our views- 
fcefore bho Board. 



Stalemeni oj Affroximala G. I. F. cost of Steel Sections from October 192-1 to May 192'5. 
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Black Sheets 
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statement II. — Letter dated 6th July 1925. 

With reference to tlie communiqtie No. 260-T. (37), dated June 18th, 
issued by the Government of India, and to your No. 316, dated July 2nd, 
1925, ive have pleasure in presenting to you certain facts vith regard to fabri- 
cating steel only upon vhich we have based our conclusions that the present 
duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem on Fabricated Structural Steel should be 
raised. In the figures given it has beeii assumed that the duty of Its. 30 
per ton on Steel will not bo altered. 

During the Tariff Board’s first enquiry we submitted written statements 
and we were examined orally so we propose to deal only with the conditions 
prevailing since, that is, from March 1924. 

The main factors that have completelj’ changed the situation are the fall 
in price of British steel, high exchange and the British Trade Facilities Act. 

The fall in price of British steel has the effect of increasing the resulting 
percentage duty on steel to the local manufacturer in relation to the 25 per 
cent, ad valorem duty on imported fabricated structural steel. 

When the tariff on Fabricated steel was jilaced at 25 per cent, ad valorem 
and on raw material at Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 per ton, raw material was taken at 
Es, 145 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta or 20‘7 per cent, and 27 per cent, respectively, 
the ad valorem being 25 per cent. 

The position is now greatl 5 - altered as British steel can be bought at 
Rs. 115 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta and Rs. 30 per ton on Rs. 115 is 26 per cent, 
and Rs. 40 per ton on Rs. 115 is 345 per cent., while the ad valorem duty 
remains at 25 per cent. 

The i-esult of a high exchange is obvious and the advantages to be gained 
for the British Manufacturer owing to the Trade Facilities Act can readily 
le ascertained. 

The Board arrived at the conclusion in their report of March 1924, that 
lir average costs of British and Indian Fabricated Steel were Rs. 250 per 
•Jii and Rs. 310 per ton respectively, hence the duty 25 ])er cent. 

The present cost per ton, commencing from the same basis, at l.s. 6d. 
exchange and allowing for reduction owing to the Trade Facilities Act is as 
lollows : — 


British cost exclusive if duty — 

Rs. A. 


Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . 

. 

120 

8 

Conv’ersion ...... 

• 

80 

u 



206 

8 

Reduction secured by purchaser owing to 

Trade 



Facilities Act 

• 

31 

0 



175 

8- 

Indian cost rising British miierial — 




Material plus 10 per cent, wastage . 

. 

126 

8 

Reduction secured by purchaser owing to 

Trade 



Facilities Act 

• 

19 

0 



107 

8 

Duty pins 10 per cent, wastage . 

• 

33 

0 

Conversion 

• 

117 

.0 



257 

8 
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Indian cost using Tata Material — 

Rs. A. 

Material+10 per cent, wastage .... 1S9 0 
■Conversion 117 0 


276 0 

Indian manufactures of British materiaf are 46i per cent, above the British 
cost and Indian manufactures of Tata material are 57 per cent, above British 
cost. 

IVe regret we are unable to give the fullest information in reply to all the 
queries raised in imragraph 2 of your letter referred to above. 

(1) It is seldom Ave are able to ascertain the prices at 'which orders 
haA'e been secured by European Firms — ^the reply Ave invariably 
receive is that “ the order is going home at a loAver rate.” As 
to hoAV the {)rice has been arriAmd at, AA'hat exchange has been 
taken and Avhat benefits haA*e been secured by the Trade Faci- 
lities Act, we are entirely in the dark. 

•2) British steel has fallen in price by a total Bs. 30 per ton of which 
the fall due to exchange is Bs. 15 per ton. 

''3’) We haA'e no information as to the countries supplying Fabricated 
Steel, the hard fact Ave invariably haA'e to face is that the indent 
is sent to tl)e Stores Department in London for placement at a 
loAver price. 

^4) Our costs for fabricated steel has'e fallen approximately Es. 30 per 
ton since the Tariff Board’s first report. Engineering Firms in 
India are less favourabl 3 ' situated in this respect than firms in 
the United Kingdom. The fall in price of unfabricated steel in 
both cases is the same but the British Manufacturer has the 
advantage cf not only a high exchange on his conversion cost 
but also the full benefet of the British Trade Facilities Act and 
the figures Ave have quoted above clearly show this. 

(5) The question of A'alue is of greater importance than class at the 
present time and British competition is very keen for all classes 
of Fabricated Steel over a A'alue of Bs. 15,000. 

We also find that Government Workshoijs are daily increasing their acti- 
vities to the exclusion of individual enterprise. 

We do not belioA'e that the A'arious purchasing Officers have a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to make a fair comparison of prices, hence a complete 
system of purchasing in India at rupee prices is essential. 

To summarise our conclusion, aa'o suggest, the assistance now necessary to 
local industries is : — 

(1) The existing 25 per cent, ad valorem duty on fabricated steel should 

bo increased to either 57 per cent, or to only 34 per cent, plus a 
proA'ision against the Trade Facilities Act, 

(2) Curtail such Government enterprises as Bailway Workshops. 

(3) A complete system of purchasing in India at rupee prices and the • 

Tesults of tenders to be published. 

We can supply you Avith any further particulars required and we shall be 
pleased to give oral evidence. 

Our representation regarding wagons and underframes Avill be forwarded 
to you under a separate cover. 
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Statement III. — Letter, dated 11th July 1925. 


Referring to your No. 343 of July 9tli. 

As the Board make such a strong point of concrete examples, we have 
made further enqiiiries and we now instance two cases showing a comparison 
between British and Indian tenders for Bridgework during the latter half 
of 1924 and early 1925. 

We are by no means sure of the British prices and we are merely citing 
the figures from hearsay. 

Our tender dated November 29th, 1924, for E. I. Railway for 54 spans 
•of 60 ft. girders. 


Jlaterial plus 10 per cent, wastage 
Trade expenses on material 10 per cent. 
Labour ....... 

Trade expenses on labour 250 per cent. 


Rs. 

. 143 
. 14-3 

. 40 

. 100 


297-3 

Profit 10 per cent. . 29-7 


327 

Price quoted Rs. 315 per ton. 

The total value of this tender was Rs. 476,900 and we received an order 
for 30 spans out of the 54. 

The British price was, we understand, Rs. 481,500 at exchange Is. 4d. 
Our tender dated January 28th, 1925, for Central Indian Coalfields 
Railway for 60 ft. and 40 ft. span girders. 

Rs. 


jMaterial jdus 10 per cent, wastage 
Trade expenses on material 10 per cent. 
Labour ....... 

Trade expenses on labour 250 per cent. 


159 

15-9 

40 

100 


314-9 

Profit 10 per cent. . SPd 


346-3 

Price quoted Rs. 340 per ton. 

The total value of this tender was Rs. 10,84,798 but the whole order 
went to the British manufacturers at the equivalent of Rs. 275 per ton 
delivered at Ranchi. 

In the case of the E. I. Railway tender, we were able to get the Tata 
Company to co-operate with us, as it was at a time when they were ver.y 
short of orders for plates. 

' When, however, the 0. I. C. Railway were in the market the Tata 
Company had a full order book and would offer no concessions. - 

There is not sufficient time, at our disposal before appearing for oral 
examination to compile a comparative statement showing the 1923 'and 1925 
prices for all the fabricated steel articles given b.v ns on page 432 of Volume 
IT of the evidence recorded in' your first enquir.y and we trust the two 
cases we have illustrated will be valuable evidence for the Board. 
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statement IV. — Letter, dated 15th July 1925. 

"We understood when giving oral evidence on the 13th instant that the 
Board required more information with regard to the operation of the Trade 
Facilities Act and we stated we would endeavoiir to obtain further particulars^ 

2. We now have pleasure in enclosing a copy of an Explanatoi-y Statement 
and Questionnaire issued from 17, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 2, by the 
Trade Facilities Advisory Committee to applicants for guarantees, also a 
memorandum for the guidance of applicants for grants under Section 11 of 
the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, issued from 3, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, 
E.C. 4. 

3. These explanatory statements clearly show the main advantage to he 
gained by the use of the Act, viz., to enable an applicant to obtain money on 
better terms than he otherwise would be able to do. 

4. As regards the specific reductions we made in our illustrations under 
cover of our C. I. B., dated 6th instant. We adopted the figure 13-4 per cent, 
from an actual comparison of tenders made by the Port Commissioners and 
added 1-6 per cent, to make Section 11 of the Act operative as the Port Com- 
missioners did not obtain advantage of this section of the Act. 

5. It is reckoned that the figure of 13‘4 per cent, was arrived at as 
follows : — 

A 30 year loan in London in March this year was floated at 4^ per cent» 
interest under the Trade Facilities Act at a discount of 4 per 
cent, which we estimate would give a net return of £92 per £100' 
Bond, as against a public loan at any 5 per cent, with a net 
return of £8^6T per £100 Bond. 

Therefore the annual cost of 4i per cent. Trade Facilities Loan would 
be 6‘2536 per bond, equals 6-79 per £100 cash, as against the 
annual cost of a 5 per cent, public loan of 6-7536 per bond, equals 
7-84 for £100 cash. In both cases the sinking fund is assumed 
to be on a 4 per cent, basis. Tliis difference in cost represents 
an advantage of 13-4 per cent. 

We trust this is the explanation the Board required. 


Enclosure I. 

Explanatory statement and questionnaire issued by the Trade Facilities Act 
Advisory Committee to applicants for gvarantecs. 

17, Thi'ogmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C. 2. 

1. In accordance with the Trade Facilities Acts, 1921 and 1922, the Trea- 
sury is empowered, on the admee of an Advisory Committee operating at tliis 
addi-ess, to guarantee the principal and interest of any loan proposed to be 
raised by anj- Government, any Public Authority, or any Corporation or other 
body of persons for the purpose of carrying out capital undertakings. 

The attention of applicants is particularly drawn to the following : — ' 

(a)* The Treasury can onlj' guarantee loans — they have no power to 
make a loan of any kind. The advantage of the guarantee is 

*Local authorities and statutory bodies not trading for profit requiring 
advances towards exiienses are reminded that, iinder schemes administered 
by the IJnemployment Grants Committee, 23, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1, part 
of the charges involved in approved works may, under certain conditions, he 
mot by the State. 

Attention is also drawn to the fact that the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners of Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2, have certain powers of granting loans 
to Local Authorities and other bodies and persons. Particulai-s as to Tlie 
purposes for which, and the terms upon which, such loans may bo gi-anted, 
can be obtained from the Public Works Loan Commissioners direct. 
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that with the aid of the Government credit so gi%mn the appli- 
cant should he enabled to obtain money on better terms than 
he otherwise would he able to do. The Committee and the Trea- 
sury indicate the quarter in which the loan is to he raised. 

(b) The Treasurj' have no power to guarantee a loan which is to be 

used in whole or in part for the provision of working capital. 
The whole of the guaranteed loan must he used solely for the 
purpose of carrying out works of a capital nature. 

(c) The Treasury have no power to give a guarantee in respect of any 

loan which will be used wholly or in part for the purpose of extin- 
guishing existing liabilities or commitments. 

<d) The Treasury have no power to guarantee ordinary or preference 
shares. 

2. Applicants should supply information on the following points; — 

A. General particulars ns to the total amount and purpose of the pro- 

posed loan, its term, and the suggested method of repayment. 

B. The expected benefit as regards employment, giving information as 

to the particular industries which will be affected, and the ap- 
proximate date of commencement and the period of employment. 
If possible, an estimate should be given of the number of men 
who will be employed weekly during the first three months after 
work is commenced and subsequent periods (classified as far as 
practicable according to trades and localities). 

C. Charges which can be given as security. 

On this point, the Committee desire information as to the assets and 
revenues which will be available as security and particulars of 
any existing charges thereon. These particulars should be supple- 
mented by copies, if available, of the audited Balance Sheets and 
Profit and Loss Accounts for the past five years, and supplement- 
ed by a statement for the same period showing clearly the yearly 
net profits remaining after meeting all outlays and provisions 
(including Depreciation, Excess Profits Duty and Corporation 
Profits Tax), and interest and Sinking Eund instalments on all 
Debentures, etc., which will rank prior to the proposed loan. 

D. The additional yearly net revenue expected to be earned ns a result 

of the proposed expenditure. 

E. From what source it is proposed to pay the interest on the loan 

during the period of construction, c.g., whether out of existing 
funds or out of the proceeds of the loan. 

F. Evidence that the undertaking can be completed for the sum esti- 

mated. 

G. Pai'ticulars as to the preliminary formalities, if any, which will be 

necessary before issuing the loan or commencing the work (e.g., 
Sanction of Parliament, Meetings of Debenture Holders, Share- 
holders, etc.). 

H. Particulars of any attempts which have already been made to finance 

the scheme, ghdng details of the terms which could have been 
obtained. 

3. In accordance with the Trade Facilities and Loans Guarantee Act of 
1922, the Treasury is empowered to charge fees as follows : — 

" For the purpose of meeting the costs and expenses incurred by the 
Treasury in administering the said section one, there shall be 
charged in connection with applications for and the giving of 
guarantees under the said section, and other matters arising 
thereunder, such fees as the Treasury may from time to time 
prescribe. 
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Enclosure II. 

Memorandum fjr the guidance of applicants for grants under Section II of 
the Trade Facilities Act, 19S4. 

I. In accordance with Section 2 of the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, arising 
out of the discussions at the Imperial Conference, the Treasury are authorised, 

, subject to certain terms and conditions, to make a contribution of an amount 
not exceeding three-quarters of the interest payable in the first five years of 
the currency of a loan raised in the United Kingdom by or on behalf of any 
Public Utility undertaking in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. All 
payments under this section will be made to the Government of that part of 
His Majesty’s Dominions. In no case will the Treasury contribution be paid 
direct to any Company or Municipality. 

TI. The Capital sum on which the contribution- is based will be limited 
to the cost of the materials to be purchased and manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. 

III. The Treasury have set up a Committee to advise them of the cases 
in which they can properly make contributions. The Committee consists of 
representatives of the Treasur 3 *, the Board of Trade, the Colonial Office, and 
the India Office. 

IV. The Committee think it useful to indicate broadly the information 
which will be required at the outset: — 

(A) Details of the scheme with information as to the total cost and the 

part of the total cost in i-espect of which assistance is required, 
and information as to the economic justification or desirability 
of the project. 

(B) Evidence to show that the whole scheme can be financed, particulars 

of the orders to be placed in the United Kingdom and evidence 
that the prices to be paid for the same are fair and reasonable. 

(C) Evidence that the scheme is approved by the Government concerned 

and that the expenditure involved in the scheme is in anticipa- 
tion of expenditure which would normally have been incurred at 
a later date. 

V. In order that the Government concerned may be fully informed and 
their approval to the scheme obtained without unnecessary delay a duplicate 
copy of the application should be sent to the Government at the same tijiic as 
application is made to the Committee. 

VI. In the event of the Committee in their discretion requiring legal or 
technical advice in the consideration of any application the cost of obtaining 
such advice will have to be met by the applicant. 

VII. In accordance with the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, the Committee 
wish to point out that this scheme is available only in respect of Public Utility 
undertakings which are defined as undertakings for providing and/or improv- 
ing communications, drainage or iridgation or for providing power lighting 
or water. The Committee also wish to point out that the Act requires that 
the Treasury contribution shall be confined to loans raised in the United 
Kingdom. Particulars of the total amount and terms of the piuposed loan, 
showing how such is to be obtained, will be required by the Committee. 

VIII. The attention of applicants is also drawn to the following over- 
riding conditions : — 

(1) The total sum payable by the Treasury must not exceed £1,000,000 

in any one year. 

(2) The total sum payable by the Treasury must not exceed £5,000,000 

in all. 
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;S) No "Undertaking by the Treasury to give assistance can be given 
after three years from the commencement of the Trade Facilities 
Act, 1924, i.e., after 14th May, 1927, or in respect of a loan to 
be raised thereafter. 

IX. All applications should be addressed to the Secretary of the Committee 
at the Trade Facilities Act Offices, 3, Bank Buildings, Princes Street, London, 
E.C. 4. Telephone number. City 3151. Telegraphic address, Faciltrade Stock, 
London. Cable address, Faciltrade, London. 


Statement V. — Letter dated 16th July 1925, submitting supplementary 

statements. 

Since vriting our No. C. 1. B. of the loth instant vee have received 
your No. 365 of the same date forwarding us a copy of the record of 
evidence tendered by our representative before the Board on the 13th instant, 
4Uid we now return herewith the copy dxily corrected where nccessaiy. 

2. Our letter quoted above de.als fully with the question of the Ti’ade 
acilitics Act and wo enclose an extract from the Proceedings of the Port 

Commissioners Meeting on April 27th, 1925, relating to a tender for Well 
Curbs which was placed with the British Afanufacturers owing to the benefits 
of the Act. 

3. Wo are afraid it will take some daj’s to compile a comparative state- 
ment showing the 1923 and 1925 prices for all the fabricated steel articles 
given by us on i)age 432 of Volume IT of our first evidence. We were under 
the impression that the concrete examples quoted in our No. C. I. R. of July 
11th and handed to the Board ns noted on page 37 of the copy of the evidence 
were sufficient after wo had explained that they were a direct comparison 
with the illustration given on page 436 of Volume II. 

4. The three sots of figures in tabulated form would be ns follows; — 

Jl) 1925. 

Illustration as per page 436, Volume TI. 

Jessop & Co.’s tender . . . Rs. 390 per ton. 

British tender the eqxiivalent of . Rs. 284 per ton at Is. 4d. ex- 
change exclusive of duty. 


(2) 1925. 

Illustration as per page 2 ofour letter No. C, I. R., dated July 11th, 1925. 


(a) Jessop & Co.’s tender . 

British tender the eqxiivalent of 

(b) Jessop & Co.’s tender . 

British tender the equivalent of 


Rs. 315 per ton. 

Rs. 318 per ton at Is. id. ex- 
change and duty 25 per cent. 

Rs. 340 per ton. 

Rs. 275 per ton at current ex- 
change and du"ty 25 per cent. 


5. The fall in our price from Rs. 390 per ton in 1923 to Rs. 315 and Rs. 340 
per ton in 1925 is accounted for by a fall in the cost of steel of Rs. 52 per 
ton and Rs. 36 per ton respectively, and by reducing our estimated pro- 
fit in one case by Rs. 20 per ton and the other Rs. 14 per ton. 

6. In one only of these instances did we receive an order and then only by 
a narrow margin that was with exchange Is. id, and duty 2c> per cent, 
and by tendering on a profit of less than 4 per cent. 



CEnclosure. 

CALCUTTA PORT COMMISSIONER.. 

King Geohge’s Dock. — ^Tenders for ivele odebs. 

'Read the following: — 

’Letter No. 114, dated the 4th April 1925, from the Chief Engineer m the 

Chairman. 

On the 16th March 1925, tenders were called for from six firms for the 
'supply, delivery and erection of Nos. 6 steel well curbs measuring 40^ X 24' 
and Nos. 40 steel well curbs measuring 40'xl7' together with reinforcements 
.•required for the floor of tlie Dry Dock — ^ICing George’s Dock — ^in accordance 
•u'ith Plans Nos. E. 161/ A, E. 162/ A and E. 163. 

2. Tenders were received from four firms on the 31st March 1925, and 
mre shown in the attached tabulated statement. 

S. The lowest tender in rupees is that of the Kumardhuhi Engineering 
"Works Ltd., for Rs. 1,. 34, 346 while Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., Engineers 
Ltd., offer curbs of an alternative design at £6,325-14-0, payable in London 
against documents, phis Rs. 48,394. The rate of exchange at which the 
Kumardhuhi Engineering Works’ tender would he equal to that of Messrs, 
Braithwaite & Co., Engineers Ltd., would he Is. 5-65d. — or practically 
the current rate. 'J’aking into account, however, the benefits of the Trade 
Eacilities i^ct. the rate of exchange which would make both tenders equal 
would he Is. 3'23r/. As there is no objection to Messrs. Braithwaite & Co.’s 
•alternative design it is recommended that an order he placed with them 
■for the supply, delivery and erection of 46 steel well curbs with reinforce- 
•ments in accordance Avilli their drawings Nos. 111/25/1 and 111/25/2 at 
a total cost of £6.325-14-0 payable in London against documents plus 
Rs. 48,394. The erection of the well curbs is to be completed in 23 weeks 
from the date of the receipt of the order under a penalty at the rate of 
■one-half per cent, of the total value of the unerected portion of the contract 
tfor each and every day’s delay in erection after the expiry of the due date. 
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MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — OnAii. 

Evidence of Mr. C. I. RODDICK recorded at Calcutta on Monday^ 

the 13th July 1925. 

President. — I sliould like to thank yon in the first place for sending ns 
information abont prices and also for yonr letter in •which you explain the 
reasons -why you are asking for an additional duty on fabricated steel. I 
should like to explain •why the Board found it necessary to •write again and 
see -whether we could not obtain more information. The Board made certain 
1 ecommendations for an increase in the duty on fabricated steel last November. 
At that time owing to the limitation of time, we had no opportunity of taking 
the evidence of the Engineering firms. Our recommendation therefore Avas 
based on what might be called theoretical grounds. Certain changes having 
taken place in the rupee sterling exchange and also in the price of unfabricated 
steel, it folloAved that certain change must har'e taken place in the price of 
fabricated steel. That recommendation rvas not accepted by the Government 
of India. Therefore it seems to the Board important that the matter has to 
be fully examined on its merits. It is important that we should get a little 
more practical evidence. In this letter of yours such evidence is lacking. 
The evidence that Avould fully establish the case is definite evidence as to the 
price of fabricated steel. 

Mr. Boddick. — I har'e got further information for you. 

President. — I want you to realise that you have not only got to satisfy 
the Board but somebody else. 

illr. Boddick. — Quite so. 

President. — You ascribe the difficulties, rrhicli you find at present, to three 
causes, viz,, the fall in the price of British steel, the rise in the rupee 
sterling exchange and the Trade Facilities Act. About the exchange I don’t 
think there is anything to ask. I don’t suppose that anybody doubts the 
effects' regarding the exchange. The Tariff Board’s original proposals were 
on the basis of Is. 4d., Avhereas the exchange now stands at Is. 6d., and seems 
likely to remain in that neighbourhood. Therefore, I come at once to the price 
of British steel. In the letter ivliich we wrote at the beginning of the month 
to the Engineering firms, we mentioned certain jjoints that we Avould like to 
hear about. One of them was whether there had been any increased Conti- 
nental competition. I gather from your letter that, as far as you know, there 
has not been. At any rate you don’t say that there has been. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^No, not in fabricated steel. 

President. — I Avant to explain Avliy that question Avms asked. The recom- 
mendations made by the Board last November could have been criticised on 
the ground that, in calculating the fall in the price of steel in India, the 
Tariff Board had taken into account the big fall in the price of Continental 
steel and the effect produced by the substitiAtion of Continental steel for 
British steel. 

Mr. Boddick. — We maintain that it does occur. 

President. — I have not yet fully stated my point. Therefore, if the com- 
petition in fabricated steel was coming mainly or almost entirely from Britain, 
it might have been said that at that time the price of British steel had not 
fallen so much as the price of steel in India and that while, so far as the 
exchange Avas concerned, the Indian Engineering firm Avas at a greater dis- 
advantage, there coAild be set off against that the fact that the British engi- 


* Letter, dated the 2nd July 1925. 
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neering firm •svas paying more for steel. That n’as the reason why the ques- 
tion regarding the price of Continental steel was raised at all, and I may 
mention that at the time when the letter was wi'itten, I had not had time to 
study such statements of prices as we had received from various firms. It is 
clear that since the Board reported in November last, there has been a sub- 
stantial fall in the price of British steel. Assuming that the criticism of 
the Tariff Board’s recommendation which I had mentioned was valid, at any 
rate the conditions have changed since then and we are now on a new footing. 
The first point I want to ask 3*011 about is this. What we said in our Report 
last November was that in September the iirices of British bars and iilates 
were approximatel5* the same as the prices taken by the Board as the basis 
of their recommendations, but that structural sections — beams and angles — liad 
fallen by about 10 shillings a ton. If you like I ivill read out the exact wording 
which is given in the summar3* of the price situation. 

“ The sterling price of British bars and plates have not varied much 
during the past 12 months, and are still at about the same 
level as they were in the latter part of 1923, or probabl3* a little 
higher.” 

" The prices of Britisii structural sections (beams, angles, channels, 
etc.) have fallen appreciably during the last six months and are 
now about 10 shillings a ton below the prices of the period covered 
by our previous enquir3'.” 

Does that correspond with your information? 

3Ir. Soddich. — It does. Approximately, that was what had occurred up to 
that date. 

President. — The only question then is what changes in the price of British 
steel have occurred since then? 

Mr. BoddicU. — ^Jlay I mention one point here? The reason why I ignored 
entirel3’ the last year’s Report was that I understood that the Government of 
India had not asked the Tariff Board for an3* recommendations over their last 
year’s enquir3’. I ignored that Report entirely and I wrote from hlarch 1924. 

President. — I don’t think there was any reason wh3* you should refer to 
■our previous Report. The only reason wh3' I ask that question was to know 
how far you accepted what we had already said. It gives the basis to start 
on. 

il/r. Boddich. — In my letter when I go on to sa.y that Rs. 30 is the fall in 
the price of steel, I have ignored that point. I do not know what the fall 
in price is from September to date. I am taking fi'ojn March 1924 in my letter. 

President. — Between March 1924 and September 1924 there was no parti- 
cular change in the sterling price. 

Mr. Boddich. — I accept that. I don’t guarantee that I am giving 3*ou a 
figure between September 1924 to' March 1925. All I sa3* is the figure from 
March 1924 to date is correct. I do not vouch for any figure between Septem- 
ber 1924 to March 1925, but I know the figures are approximately the same. 

President. — ^That is generally in accordance with your recollection? 

3Ir. Boddicl:. — That is right. 

President. — ^There is a certain dilference between the prices quoted by the 
various firms and also some of the other quotations. For instance, take 
British beams. The average according to the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
quotation for September was £8-8-0 and it is now £7-17-0. That is to sas*, 
according to the published quotation there is a fall of 10s. Gd. 

Mr. Roddicb.— -What month is it? 

President. — That is the average of the quotations for May. That makes 
another fall of 10s. 6d. which would make a fall of £1 in the export iirice. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^Personally we don’t go by that. We have our own cables 
from Home and our price from Tata’s. 
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President. — ^Your prices are the actuals on which you are doing business?' 

ilfr. Boddicli . — ^Yes. 

President. — In September last the price you gave in the return jmu sent 
ns was £9-8-0 as against the Iron and Coal Trades Review quotations £8-8-0. 

Mr. Boddicli. — You asked for prices for each month. 

President. — £8-8-0 was the f.o.b. price and yours was the c.i.f. quotation 
(£9-8-0). The difference between the two quotations is nearly equal to the 
freight charge. On the whole, that is true throughout that period for which; 
you sent us returns last October. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — Yes. 

President. — ^Even in October and November it was still the same. For 
instance, the Iron and Coal Trades Review quotation for October and Novem- 
ber was £8-7-6 and your quotation was £9-lQ-0 the difference being 22 shillings- 
6 pence, and it is only after that the thing begins to narrow down so that 
there is only a difference of 10 shillings and 6 pence in May. 

Mr. Boddicli. — For what year? 

President. — ^For May 1925. It is only a difference of 10-5. 6r?., and this is; 
not sufficient to cover the freight charges. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — No. 

President. — One knows that, when trade is depressed, business can be- 
done below the price quoted in the trade papers. Do you think it is more- 
than usually so at present ? 

ilfr. Boddicli. — Undoubtedly at present. If you have a thousand, two- 
thousand or three thousand tons to offer in England, you get an extraordi- 
narily cut price. 

President. — What is the price that you have given here? 

ilfr. Boddicli. — That is the average of our cabled prices. 

President. — You may not necessarily be ordering 2,000 tons on that. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — That is the sort of cabled price we get from Home evei’yr 
month to guide us. On that we make an order. 

President. — Would the orders that you have been placing at those rates be- 
about two to three hundred tons? 

Mr. Boddicli. — For our petty requirements. 

President. — It is not so very petty when you are placing an order for- 
500 tons. 

ilf?’. Boddicli. — The price is a guide to us more to foiun our policy as to- 
what we shall do. For this reason, you have got to know roughly what the 
market is. Then, if the price is high, you don’t offer anything in the market 
at Home, but if the cable comes out low, there may be an opportunity in 
which you can increase your indent, so that it is probably below that figure- 
wlien you actually place the order. • 

President. — In that case it would mean the Iron and Coal Trades Review- 
quotations are worthless. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — They are worthless as far as we .are concerned. 

President. — ^You are definitely of opinion that you will be able to do busi- 
ness substantially below those prices. 

Mr. Boddicli. — Certainly. 

President. — ^The reason why I was asking this question was it was not sa 
at the time of our previous Report. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — I think the conditions are now more difficult for the British- 
manufaoturer. He very soon turns up his nose if he is full of work. Now" 
he is absolutely crawling for work. 

President. — Taking the difference in prices you have given, it would mean 
that instead of the fall being one pound, as suggested by the figures in the- 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, it might be 30 shillings. 
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Mr. Boddich. — It might be. 

President. — Angles are not quoted in the Iron and Coal Trades Heriew. 

Mr. Roddick. — No. 

President. — There is one question about angles I u-ant to ask you. The- 
impression in my mind from the evidence ive have had is that, when trade is 
normal, there is nearly always an extra to be paid for angles. The ruling: 
price is therefore 5 to 10 shillings higher than the price for beams. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You quoted the same price for angles and beams. 

3Ir. Roddick. — ^That is the base price. 

President. — ^For all the smaller angles, you would pay extra? 

il/r. Roddick. — Always an extra on small angles. 

President. — So that the average price for angles would be slightly higlier 
than for beams. In our last Report we took the price of angles 10 shillings: 
higher than that for beams. 

Sir. Roddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^That would not be an unreasonable calculation? 

Sir. Roddick. — No. 

President. — ^For British bars the Iron and Coal Trades Review quotation 
was £8-5-0 and your c.i.f. quotation was £8-8-0, the difference being only 3 
shillings. In this particular case the difference is even more marked. 

Sir. Roddick. — ^From our point of view we cannot rely on these figures. 

President. — ^Has that always been the case? 

Sir. Roddick. — I don’t think we ever had much faith in it. 

President. — My recollection is that the Tata Iron and Steel Company told 
ris in our first enquiry that thej" had running contracts with the engineering 
firms and that they sold to them at Rs. 5 a ton less than the price for British 
steel. Each month they would send in their claim and, if the engineering 
firms saAV cause to object to that, there would be negotiations. But I think 
they told us at that time that you could do business on the basis of the Iron 
and Coal Trades Review quotations normallj’ and that they worked out about 
right. 

Sir. Roddick. — I don’t think we ever had an arrangement of that sort. I 
know some firms did on that basis. 

President. — You had no running contracts with Tata’s? 

Sir. Roddick. — We had running contracts, but not with the price fixed 
according to the Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

President. — I didn’t suggest that. What I understood was this. The Tata 
people would get their own quotations. They would also examine the quota- 
tions given in the Iron and Coal Trades Review and then they would intimate 
that in their opinion the price of British steel would be so much. If the 
engineering firm had any objection, it would make its objection, but ordinarily 
there would be no objection and they came to an agreement almost at once. 

Sir. Roddick. — If tlie price was not suitable, we would not buy from them. 

President. — The only thing I am trying to establish is that in normal times 
the Iron and Coal Trades Review quotations are found to be fairly reliable. 

Sir. Roddick. — don’t base any of our order's on that. 

President. — I take it that for fabricating work bars are not so important 
as beams and angles. 

Sir. Roddick. — As regards quantities, bars are a small proportion of fabri- 
cated steel. 

President. — ^You have got to use a certain quantity, that is obvious. 

Sir. Roddick. — Yes. 

President. — ^As regards plates, according to the Iron and Coal Trade Review- 
quotation, the price has fallen by 22 shillings and 6 pence Sonteinber last- 
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Bere the difference is very nearly a pound a ton between the f.o.h. quotation 
in the trade paper and the c.i.f. quotation that you give us. I don’t think 
it is necessary to ask any further questions about plates. There is not so 
much to explain and we have covered the ground generally as regards the 
■other sections. As regards sheets, are black sheets and galvanised sheets of 
much importance to you for fabricated work? 

Mr. Hoddick. — Corrugated sheet, we use a good proportion. I don’t know 
whether it is going to be maintained, as far as the big structures are con- 
•cerned, because asbestos sheets arc coming in generally. 

President. — ^For what kinds of work would they be used? 

Mr. lioddiclc. — Engine sheds, station buildings, etc. In fact all big work- 
shops for railways will have a corrugated roofing unless they adopt asbestos. 
We ourselves h.ave roofed some of our own shops with asbestos. When the 
4isbestos sheets are fixed, we have no more trouble. 

President. — That is not the case with corrugated sheets? 

Mr. Itoddich. — There is endless trouble. 

President. — I am interested in that, because the imports' of corrugated 
■sheets are very large. 

Mr. Boddiclc. — ^For ordinary villages, small bustis and things of that kind 
there would be a great demand for these corrugated sheets, but not for main 
:structures, engineering works, etc. 

Presidc7it. — ^How do asbestos sheets compare with the corrugated sheet? 
Supposing you were roofing a given shed of a given area with the one and 
with the other, what would be the difference in cost? 

Mr. Itoddich. — It woiild largely depend on the size. There is a Conti- 
nental asbestos sheet which competes very seriously with the British asbestos 
sheet. It is invariably the cheapest but higher than the corrugated sheet. 
I couldn’t tell you on a big contract how much higher. In my opinion it is 
best to put it up. 

President. — All I want to get is the general idea, I am afraid we didn’t 
^isk you for the price of corrugated and black sheets, because they are not 
tabulated here. You are not much interested in black sheet, are you? 

Mr. Poddick. — No. 

President. — In the case of galvanised sheets, according to your figure 
between October and May there was a drop of about 30 shiUings a ton? 

Mr. Boddich. — Yes, These figures are correct but they principally refer 
to merchant business. 

Presideixt . — ^The seller in England is not much concerned with what you are 
likelj' to do with these sheets. 

Mr. Itoddich. — Yes. 

President. — There has been a fall of 30 shillings in x^rice. Would that 
■also be correct, going to March 1924? 

Mr. Boddich. — I cannot say that. 

President. — On the evidence we had in October 1924, there had been very 
little change in the pi’ice of galvanised .sheet. 

Mr. Boddich. — I couldn’t tell you off hand without looking up what the 
•fall has been. 

President. — Coming now to the question of the Trade Facilities Act, I 
notice you say that the facts are easily ascertainable, but you have not men- 
tioned any of them. 

d/?’. Boddich. — I do not know the complications of the Act. 

President. — ^You say “ the advantages to be gained for the British manu- 
facturers owing to the Trade Facilities Act can readily he ascertained.” We 
should have been grateful for your help in ascertaining them. 

Mr. Boddich. — I presiune that they can be easily ascertained from people, 
avho are making use of the Trade Facilities Act in x’lacing their contracts. 
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Vresident. — You don’t tell me what people are making use of the Act. How 
am I to find them? 

Mr. Eoddich. — I can tell you now. The Port Commissioners of Calcutta 
are making use of it. 

President. — ^T^’hen was the Act passed? 

3Ir. Poddicl:. — The actual date of the passing of the Act I could not tell 
you, but when it struck us most was last November. There was no particular 
necessity to understand it before. Now it is gradually being understood by 
everybodj'. Actually what reduction is to be made from a given tender under 
the terms of the Act I presume can vary according to the people who are 
borrowing the money. 

President. — My impression is — I have not verified it, I am trying to get 
information about it — ^that it was passed 4 years ago or earlier. 

Mr. Poddiclc. — ^May be. 

President. — Aiid I think that Parhawent oidginally sanctioned a certain 
sum, within which the committee in charge of the administration of the Act 
would have power to guarantee loans. My impression is that since that time 
it lias been renewed at least once and the limit raised. That is my recollec- 
tion. I am trying to get information from the office of the Director General 
of Commercial Intelligence, who, I have no doubt, must have the informa- 
tion. It is rather important to know when the Act was renewed and what 
was the sum sanctioned by Parliament. 

Mr. Poddick. — ^From our point of view, we merely make the statement 
that the Act is being used against us. 

President. — ^You say that the advantages to be gained for the British manu- 
facturers can be easily ascertained. 

Mr. Boddick. — I do not know anything about them. 

President. — Can you mention a case in which a firm or a public body in 
India has actually borrowed under the Trade Facilities Act for a work in- 
volving the use of a considerable quantity of fabricated steel ? 

Mr. Itoddick. — ^Yes, the Port Commissioners. 

President. — Have thej’ actualls' borrowed under it? 

Mr. Poddiclc. — ^They have actually borrowed under it and are using it. 

President. — At present? 

Mr. Poddiclc. — ^Yes. 

President. — Can you tell me exactly what the position is? 

Mr. Poddiclc. — I would much prefer if you got the information from them. 

President. — ^There is this to be said that the time is short. In any case it 
would be desirable to get any information which you can give verified bj' the 
Port Commissioners. 

3Ir. Poddiclc. — ^The results of the Port Commissioners meetings are pub- 
lished and they have definitely made statements in those proceedings. They 
have, I know, instanced a case where it was decided that, the Indian and 
British tender being the same, the order must go to England owing to the 
advantages to be had from the Trade Facilities Act. 

President. — ^You are not in a position to tell me what the work was for 
which they borrowed, the amount of the loan and so on ? 

Mr. Poddiclc. — ^I understand th.it they have a loan which they can apply 
to any contracts that may be coming along. The loan is for a definite sum. 
They can say that they will put it on this contract and not on that contract. 
As a matter of fact they are using the Trade Facilities Act to pay us in 
London on a certain contract that we have got. 

President. — ^I don’t quite follow. Is it for work that you are doine in 
India? 

Mr. Poddiclc. — ^They are allowed to borrow money on the raw steel. In 
this particular case, Tata’s could not supply us the particular sections we 
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i-R’anted and so we had to import them. We informed the Port Commissioners 
•ithe approximate quantity of those imports and they are paying ns 100 per 

• cent, on c.i.f. in London; that is, the Trade Facilities Act operates np to the 

• c.i.f. price provided the material is shipped in British bottoms. 

President. — I don’t think I quite follow what that moans. I take it that 
they borrow the money and lend it to you and you buy steel ? 

Mr. Boddick, — No. 

President. — ^^Vho buys the steel? 

il/?’. Boddick. — buy the steel and liand over the sliiijping documents to 
"them and thenithey pay us. 

President. — On the strength of tliese shipi)ing documents thej^ pay you 
the full value 

Mr. Boddick. — Yes, and they add to that freight and insurance. 

President. — ^That is included in the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Boddick. — That may 1)e only half the price or a proportion of the price 

■ of our contract with them. When we deliver the steel in a fabricated condi- 
tion, they pay us so mudh a ton on delivery and deduct what they paid under 
the Trade Facilities Act in London converted at a fixed exchange. 

Picsident. — I don’t think T understand the arrangements. Do you know 

■ of any other ease in which this has definitely happened? 

Mr. Boddick. — Do you mean the use of the Trade Facilities Act? 

President. — ^Yes, where a firm or a iniblic body in India has borrowed 
under the Trade Facilities Act to finance a work involving a large quantity 
of fabricated steel. 

Mr. Boddick. — I presume that the South Indian Railway do, but I have 
not got actual facts about that. 

President. — I don’t think t’h.at one can say definitely wilhout knowing the 
actual facts that they are using the Trade Facilities Act. 

Mr. Boddick. — They definitely told us that the local people could not com-' 
pete with 'the .British price. 

President. — It does not follow that they are using the Trade Facilities Act. 

Mr. Boddick. — They would be very short sighted if they did not. 

Picsident. — What .vou have got to remember is that the amount that can 
be sanctioned under the Trade Facilities Act which covers the whole Empire 
is by no means large. It is only £25,000,000 and is intended to cover a 
period of tv o years. 

jl/;'. Itoddick . — I remember to have seen a notice somewhere in which it 
was staled that £55,000,000 could be borrowed under the Trade Facilities Act, 
■but how much of it was for India I am unable to say. 

Picsident. — There is no case of allocation. It is a case of first come, first 
served. Since the Act has been going on since 1921, it comes to £12,000,000 
-a year. It is not large, iif.it is spread over the whole Empire. 

Mr. Boddick. — We don’t know what proportion has been allotted to India. 

President. — It is you who make the assertion that the Trade Facilities Act 
is doing a great deal of damage und it is for you to establish it. 

Mr. Boddick. — We can establish it by illustrations. We have got the 
particular instance of the ’Port Commissioners. 

President. — ^You cannot quote any other instance? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^No. If every public body published the result of tenders as 
the Port Commissioners of Calcutta do, ■we could put these figures before you. 
. President. — Quite clearly there is not a case in which we can presume that 
it is being done. For one thing, could it be done by the Government of India 
/itself ? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Why not? 

President. — ^Would they be eligible borrowers under the Act? Does it ex- 
rtend to Governments? 
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Mr. Koddich. — As far as I can secj it applies to Governments also. 

President. — It is ver 5 - unlikely that the Government of India mould take 
action in that direction, if they are likely to prejudice an Indian industry. 

Mr. Boddich. — I thiirk that it is open to them to do so. 

President. — ^l^ery likely, you are right on that point. What are the condi- 
tions attached to the borrowing under the Trade Facilities AetP 

Mr. Boddich. — The conditions, as far as I can gather, are that the money- 
must be spent in England 

President. — The whole of it? 

Mr. Boddich. — Yes. 

President.- — I’hat also corresponds with' inj' recollection. On iJage 3 of 
your letter you have given a table .showing the British cost exclusive of duty- 
in which you saj' that the reduction .secured by the purchaser owing to the 
Trade Facilities Act is Es. 31 . In the next table showing the Indian cost 
using Briti.sh material, you show the reduction secured by the purchaser owing 
to the Trade Facilities Act as Es. 19. 1 should like to see how you arrived 

at these figures. 

Mr. Boddich. — The assumiition I have made is this. I know the figui-e 
which the Port Conimissioners take i.s 13-4 per cent. I also know that they 
do not get the full advantage of the Trade Facilities Act, but I cannot tell 
you how much they mi.ss it by. 1 think that it can run up to 15 per cent. 

JDr. Matthai. — ^Have you calculated here at the rate of 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Boddich. — Yes. They get it on the conversion as well as on the, mate- 
rial in the case of British cost. 

President. — I see that you have calculated Es. 31 as 15 per cent, on 
Es. 20G-8-0 and Es. 19 as 15 per cent, on Es. 126-8-0. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^Ycs. 

President. — On what basis did you get the 15 per cent.? 

Mr, Boddich. — I know the figures of 13-4 per cent. I have slightly in- 
creased it to 15 per cent, because I know that the Port Commissioners do not 
get the full benefit of the Trade Facilities Act. 

President. — One must know a little more as to what that means by getting 
the full benefit. I can understand that, ns ngninst the British engineering 
firm, the Indian engineering firm is worse off. It can only get the reduction 
on the cost of the unfabricated steel, whereas the British engineering firm 
would get it on the whole cost. 

Mr. Boddich. — CertainlJ^ 

President. — ^That I understand. In other respects I don’t clearly under- 
stand why the Port Commissioners of Calcutta should not get the same 
benefit as anybody else. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^I do not know. 

President. —On what basis did you get Es. 31 and Es. 19? 

Mr. Boddich. — On the basis of 13-4 per cent. 

President. — What is the 13-4 per cent, based on? 

Mr. Boddich.— 1 have only taken the Port Commissioners’ figure. I do not 
know any'thing about the details.* 

President. — ^Let us get back to the original thing. How is a firm or a 
public body contemplating the execution of a public work benefited by borrow- 
ing under the Trade Facilities Act? 

Mr. Boddich. — I do not know. It is not my business to know. 

President. — Clearly it is. You are asking the Board to accept your state- 
ment that the Trade Facilities Act is being used against you and to base 
their recommendation to the Government of India on that. 


* See Statement IV, para. 5. 
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Mr. Soddich. — That is why in our conclusions we have put an alternative. 
We foresaw that. Our first recommendation is that the existing 25 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on fabricated steel should be increased to either 50 per cent, 
or only to 34 per cent, pins a provision against the Trade Facilities Act. 

President. — Supposing the Indian Legislature passed an Act containing a 
provision, it would have to be something like this — ^when the Collector of 
Customs was satisfied after some enquiry that certain steel had been purchased 
by money borrowed under the Trade Facilities Act, he must collect an addi- 
tional duty. 

Mr. Poddich. — I should suggest an alternative to that. The Government 
of India must come to the rescue of the Indian manufacturers just the same 
as the British Government have come to the rescue of the British manu- 
facturers. 

President . — That is another matter. But there my difficulty would be this, 
that it would be difficult to bring it within the terms of the reference. Before 
the Government of India coiild do anything it would be necessary to have a 
much more detailed enquiry than the time we have at the present moment 
would permit. 

Mr. Poddicli. — ^^Ve foresaw the point that you raised. Supposing it came 
to only about 1,000 tons, you could not raise the tai-iff on all imports. It is 
quite obvious. Therefore, we ask for one or the other alternative. 

President. — At the end of your letter of 6th July*, you have made two other 
specific suggestions, viz., the curtailment of such Government enterprise as 
railway workshops and a complete system of purchasing in India at rupee 
prices and the publication of the results of tenders. Are these intended as 
counter-balances to the Trade Facilities Act or are they only re-iterations of 
what you said befox-e? 

Mr. Boddiclt. — They are only re-iteration of what we said before. 

President. — If they are merely re-iterations, we cannot accept them. This 
is a summary enquiry as to what sxipplementary protection is needed. We 
certainly cannot go on making recommeixdations which we are not asked to do. 

Mr. Poddiclc. — Whenever we get an opportunity, we always place our views 
on record. Whether the Tariff Board can make use of them or not is another 
matter. 

President. — Is it some sort of Trade Facilities Act that you are after? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^We leave it to you and the Government of India to find 
out a solution. I do not know xvhat solution you can make to that. The Trade 
Facilities Act is a very difficult problem. I cannot see any solution to it. 

President. — ^It looks to mo as if this question of the operation of the Trade 
Facilities Act is a somewhat difficult thing and it needs a fairly large enquiry. 
It will take some time to write to great many people aixd to get their replies. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^We have been wi-iting to the Government since December 
last. 

President. — ^I am not in any way responsible for the Government of India. 

Mr. Boddich. — You asked us definitely in your enquii-y to state our sug- 
gestions. 

President. — ^I am not complaining of your putting in this. I am only 
trying to put before you iny point of view, which is when I am dealing with 
the question of supplementing the original scheme of protection — working 
always against time — if I throw my noose very wide it is very doubtful whether 
iin 3 d;hing will be done at all. 

Mr. Boddich. — I can quite see that. In this case, I am merely stating this 
fact for the simple reason that I have an illustration of what is occurring. 

President. — Coming now to wh.at you have asked for, as far as I can make 
out, it is very close to what the Board recommended last November, if there 
IS to be no increase in the duties on unfabricated steel. ’ 

* See Statement II. ^ 
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Mr. Hoddick.—Yes, in fact the conversion figure of the first illustration^ 
i.e., Rs. 80. 

President. — That clearly is a conjecture. Nobody knows what the actual 
cost of conversion in Great Britain is. You can ascertain approximately the 
price at which unfabricated steel is coming in and you can also ascertain the 
price of fabricated steel. The difference is presumed to be the cost of con- 
version. 

Mr. Poddich. — ^Ycs. 

President. — The Board last November proposed an additional duty of 
Rs. 60 a ton of which Rs. 38 was due to the higher duty then proposed on 
unfabricated steel. Rs. 10 was the difference in the British cost of fabrication 
when expressed in rupees owing to the rise in the rupee sterling exchange 
and Rs. 12 was the difference in the amount of the ad valorem duty owing to 
the same cost. 

Mr. Eoddich. — ^Yes. 

President. — If wc assume that there is to be no increase in the dut3’ on 
unfabricated steel, then Rs. 38 goes off and Rs. 22 is all that is left. 

Mr. Poddick. — Yes. 

President. — IVhat j-on have asked for is 34 per cent, without the additional 
protection against the Trade Facilities Act. That actually comes to a little 
less. 

Mr. Poddick. — That is with exchange at I.?. Qd. If it is going up to Is. 7d. 
or Is. 8c?., we would be just as badlj- off again. 

President. — What sccuritj' we have against the rise in exchange I do not 
know, but I think I am right in sajdug, am I not, that Sir Basil Blackett, 
when he landed in Bombaj' the other daj', said that the Government of India 
would regard it — I cannot remember the exact words he used — as unfort\inato, 
regrettable or undesirable if the exchange, until the Currenej'' Committee 
had sat. rose above Is. G^c?., which, he said, might be taken as the gold 
import point. Does that correspond with j'our recollection? 

Mr. Poddick. — Exactly. 

President. — I take it that that is all the information that any of us have. 

Mr. Poddick. — Could not the Board recommend a tariff only to be applied 
when the exchange goes up ? 

President. — You see that although the power existed in November last it 
was not used. We are not at liberty on this occasion to make a proposal 
involving some change in the sj-stem. 

ill?. Poddick. — I quite see the point. 

President. — We have got to take it that the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act holds good and that our recommendation must be in harmony with it or 
within its bounds. You remember wh.at the Board proposed. Instead of an 
increase in the ad valorem dutj-, thej' proposed a specific dutj'. I notice that 
you now suggest an ad valorem dutj-. Do yon prefer the ad valorem duty 
to the specific duty? 

Mr. Poddick. — Provided we get the same protection either way, we have 
no objection. 

President. — ^IVith an ad valorem duty, if the rupee sterling exchange rises 
then j'our protection steadily decreases, whereas with a specific duty on the 
other hand, although the ratio goes down, the actual amount does not go down? 

Mr. Poddick. — It would mean that expensive work would be more difficult 
to get than the easy work, that is, the high price work would be more difficult 
to obtain in India than the low price work. 

President. — I understand what you say is this, that although the Board 
had to take some average figure for fabricated steel, the actual cost of fabri- 
cated steel would be sometimes above and sometimes below that and, there- 
fore, an ad valorem duty inay be more appropriate, because, as j’ou say, it 
gives you an equal chance in the more expensive work as well as in the less 
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■expensive work. Also, in the not verj- probable event of a rise in the price 
of steel in the future, naturally, the ad valorem duty would be of greater 
advantage. What do you think on the whole is the better plan ? 

BIr. lioddick. — think the ad valorem duty is the better plan. We are 
prepared to take the risk of a rise in the exchange. 

Vrcsidcnt. — You on the whole would prefer an ad valorem duty but you 
have no strong objection to the other? 

BIr. Soddiclc. — ^No. A fixed duty would come in better for us in cases 
whore the British manufacturers may be using large quantities of Continental 
steel. 

President. — But you can’t say where that comes from? 

BIr. Poddich. — ^No. 

President. — I now come on to the question whether you found competition 
equally intensive in all kinds of work. Your reply to that question was that 
■the question of value was of greater importance than class at the present time. 
I think you must have misunderstood the question. What was meant was 
something like this, taking half a dozen different classes of articles, e.g., 
railway and road bridges, roof trusses and columns, oil and water tanks, 
and so on — I was thinking of different classes of work in that sense — are you 
finding exactly the same difficulty in all of them? The list given on pages 432 
and 433 of the first evidence covers all the items, I think? 

BIr. Poddich. — ^Take out railway wagons and carts and road lorries. 

President. — ^AVell, now the question is you do not get such large orders for, 
say, oil tanks as you do for road bridges? 

BIr. Poddich. — There is veiw little of that in fact. Take railway bridges. 
The British manufacturers had practically a monopolj' for years and years. 
■We get them now under the tariff. We seldom get orders for roof trusses and 
•columns running into large figures. We get contracts for these for, say, 
Bs. 10,000 or Ils. 15,000. Although in the case of a big shed we may some- 
"tirnes get an order worth about Rs. 2 lakhs, bxit they are not half so large as 
orders for railway bridges and there is competition in those. 

President. — ^Roof trusses and columns, would that mean the kind of steel 
buildings u'e have in Calcutta? 

BIr. Poddich. — No, although we did them also for a time. We have stopped 
it. 

President. — Then it is something smaller? 

BIr. Poddich. — Station buildings would be roof trusses and columns, and 
sheds, tea houses and so on. There xvould be nothing architectural about 
these but considerable technical skill is required. For steel buildings you 
simply buy the steel, put holes in it and it is finished. 

President. — Are you meeting the same class of difficulty in this as in the 
others? 

BIr. Poddich. — Less, although tea houses are going home because many 
of the companies are managed from London and get them direct from Home. 
Then take pithead frames ; we do not get orders for them everj’ year. That 
is mainly due to depression in trade. 

President. — Coal tubs — do you do much work in that? 

BIr. Poddich. — 'We don’t. 

President. — Oil and water tanks? 

BIr. Poddich. — We do a lot of that, but there is another complication 
coming in and that is the pressed steel tank which at present is not pressed 
out here. That is cutting out the old-fashioned tank verj’- severely indeed. 
In fact, the Indian Stores Department never place orders for ordinarj' tanks. 
They are placing orders for pressed steel tanks. We do few oil tanks. 

President. — ^Is there any difficulty about that? 
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Mr. Boddich. — ^It is not in the general run of business. When you got an 
enquiry about oil tanks we take it, but it is not coining along every day; it 
is not an everyday business. We are continually doing stages and jetties and 
things of that sort. Eailway and road bridges, roof trusses and columns. 
Jetties pontoons and buoys, these are the general ones. 

President. — Cranes and elevators? They are special jobs, I think? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

President . — ^These again would not be everyday orders? 

Mr. Boddick.— 1/io. When an order comes along it would probably be 
worth several lakhs and then you do not hear anything about cranes for years. 

President. — As regards the concrete cases showing a comparison between 
British and Indian tenders, I think it is desirable that these should be put 
in writing, because otherwise in taking down figures orally they are always 
apt to be muddled. 

Mr. Boddick. — We have replied to your letter in which you asked for 
concrete examples. (Copies handed in.)* 

President. — What you have given us in this letter is the difference in price 
as regards two tenders for railway bridges. In November 1924 you were able 
to get an order for a certain bridge quoting Rs. 315 a ton, but in January 
1925 quoting Rs. 340 you were undercut by about Rs. 65. 

il/r. Boddick. — ^That is the nearest I can get. Wc are not sure of the 
British prices and we are merely citing the figures from hearsay. We are 
seldom able to ascertain the prices at which orders have been secured by 
European firms. The reply wc invariably receive is that “ the order is going 
home at a lower rate.” In the one case the exchange was Is. 4cf., which 
shows that with the exchange at Is. 4d. we could get an order. 

President. — ^Thank you very much for drawing our attention to that point. 
Wo did not know that. Then it is a veiy' good illustration from your point 
of view. If you had taken the exchange at Is. 6d. the British standard 
would have gone down to Rs. 4,55,000 and you would have been undercut in 
that case by nearly Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — I am glad you have pointed out the difiRculty caused by a fall 
in the exchange. Are j’ou not in a position to give any further illustrations 
of the kind we have indicated? It is in your own interest that you should 
give them, if you can, 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Ii\'’e will compile a comparative statement showing the 1923 
and 1925 prices for all the fabricated steel articles given by us on page 432 
of Volume II of the first evidence. I think that is the kind of information 
you want. 

President . — That would be useful. 

Mr. Boddick. — 'Wc can give you that.+ 

President. — As we said in our letter it would be good evidence if you can 
show that you could get an order at a certain price and that later on tendering 
at a lower price you could not get the order. 

Mr. Boddick. — In 1923 before the Tariff Act came on we had all these 
difficulties. 

President. — ^You gave us some illustrations then. It was on the basis of 
the information you then gave that we arrived at our original recommenda- 
tion. 

ilfr. Boddick. — If you compare this bridge tender with the one we quoted 
in our first evidence (page 436 of Volume II), -which is made up of “ Cost of 
material — ^Rs. 9-12-0 per cwt.. Labour — ^Rs. 2 and so on— at Rs. 390 a ton,”’ 
you will find that the conversion costs are similar and the price wo have now 
quoted is Rs. 315 as against Rs. 390, owing to fall in price of material. 

* See Statement III. 

. + See Statement V, para. 3. 



President. — ^Unless you tell us that these two bridges are comparahle, how 
are we to know that? We are not experts. 

Mr. Poddicli. — ought to have done that. It is exactly the same class 
■of work and the cost of material and so on are exactly the same as those we 
gave in the last enquiry by the TariflF Board. 

Dr. Mattliai. — Can you give me some idea of the proportion of Indian made 
materials that you use? 

Mr. Poddick. — That entirely depends on the prices Tata’s quote; and pro- 
vided they can give us deliveries. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^WHiat was the proportion last year? 

Mr. Boddick. — Our imports of British steel in the last year had fallen by 
70 per cent. 

President. — Is that only your engineering business or does that cover your 
merchant business? Can you give us also the increase in the purchase of 
‘Continental steel? 

illr. Boddick. — 70 per cent, covers both. We increased onr purchases of 
Continental steel but since last year we have shut off the supply of Continental 
steel. It may be all right for small merchants in Calcutta and up-country, 
but we cannot rely on deliveries. Their deliveries are very bad, and by the 
t.ime we get the material, prices may be up or down. 

President. — ^My point is a little different. In the case of your engineering 
works one would assume that the decrease in your purchases in Great Britain 
would be made good by your purchases at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Boddick. — Entirely. 

President. — You have told us that there was a big reduction in your pur- 
chases from Great Britain. Was the total quantity you used about the same 
in both cases ? 

Mr. Boddick, — About the same. 

President. — That would mean a bigger increase in the purchase from Tatas, 
would it not? 

• ilfr. Boddick. — ^Yes, and I am sure Tata’s figvires will verify that. 

President. — ^In our evidence during the last enquiry one or two Engineering 
^rms said that they were using Continental steel because they could not buy 
sit British prices. 

Mr. Boddick. — Tata’s can supply angles, flats and bars. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^The advantage you are going to get in regard to British 
material on account of this high exchange and the fall in the sterling price, 
is that likely to increase the proportion of imports of British steel ? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Not as far as we are concerned. Tata’s must compete, and 
if they are able to sell at a competitive price we would much rather buy from 
them. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you tell us what is your maximum output of fabricated 
work? 

Mr. Boddick. — That is given on page 438 of the eviden^'e in the first 
■enquiry. 

Dr. — 7 want to ask you a question about the Trade Facilities Act. 

The average advantage that you have taken into account in your calculations 
is rter cert. I suppose what that average means is this. If you take any 
narticular order which has been executed under the Trade Facilities Act, on 
that order the purchaser gets an advantage of 15 per cent. It does not mean 
that, if you take the total imports of fabricated material in this country 15 
pc'- cent . is the average on all the imports of Briti.sh materials. * 

Mr. Boddick. — ^As far as I can see, any public body can borrow a definite 
sum and make use of it in exactly the same way. 

Dr. Matthai — What I want to ask you is this. I have got here a Reso- 
lution of the Government of India with regard to the Trade Facilities Act., 
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I find that the first paragraph of the Eesolution is this: “ Under Section 2 
of the Trade Facilities Act, 1924, the British Treasury may make a provision 
for an amount not exceeding tliree-qxiarters of any interest payable in the 
first five years of the currency of the loan in respect of such portion of the 
loan as is to be expended in the United Kingdom by any public utility under- 
taking in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions and that payment will be 
made by the Government of that part of His Majesty’s Dominions.” As- 
suming that the ajiplication of the Trade Facilities Act is limited, as is 
apparently suggested hero, to public utility undertakings, I want to Imow 
in that case to how much of the imported fabricated materials in this country 
the Act is likely to apply? What ai-o the principal forms of fabricated 
material in uhich you deal? 

Mr. Jlofldirl:. — We deal in a lot of structural work, bridge work and struc- 
tural sections of various kinds. 

Dr. Mnfihni. — Tf you take bridge work, T suppose there have been a num- 
ber of complaints on tlie imrt of engineering firms in India that for several 
years the Government of India have been placing their orders for bridge 
work in the United Kingdom. 

Ml. liodd'nU. — That is .so. 

Dr. Mafihai. — And for several years? 

Mr. Bod did:. — Certainh’. 

Dr. Moiflidi. — 1 take it that all bridge work is public utility work, as far 
as GovernmenL are concerned. 

Jlfr. If oddif/.-.— Yes. 

Dr. Mnfihni. — So that you would not bo affected adver.soly by the Trade 
Facilities Act, as far as the bulk of your bridge work is concerned. 

Mr. Boddicl:. — No, they don’t apply to the Trade Facilities Act! 

Dr. ^fn^^J^m. — What T mean is tin's. Tf you take the bridge materials that 
have come into this country, as far as that is concerned, whether there was 
a Trade Facilities .Act or not, the bulk of that work according to the practice 
of Government, of which you have been complaining, would in any case have 
gone to the United Kingdom, 

Mr. Boddick. — Certainlj', 

Dr, Matthai. — Tf you take structural sections, most of your orders come 
from private consumers and not from Government. 

Mr. Boddicl:. — From Government. 

Dr. MaftJiai. — Most of it come from Government. 

Mr. Boddicl:. — A^'erj’ largely. 

Dr. Matthai. — So that, on the assumption that it applies only to public 
utility undertakings, that is the part of 3 'our work to which the Act is likely 
to apply. Am I right? 

Mr. Boddicl:. — ^You arc right up to a point, but the other point T would 
like to illustrate is that such bodies as the Port Commissioners, for whom wo 
have done a great deal of work in the past and for whom we have now got 
work in hand, are enabled to borrow under the Act. Thar is the point that 
is frightening us.' T might mention here an instance that occurred the other 
day. There was a big tender placed at X’mas. A call was made by the Port 
Commissioners to a certain drawing. We looked at this drawing and we 
didn’t approve of it ourselves. AVe sat down to it — I know it is an excep- 
tional case — and we thought we could make a very considerable reduction in. 
the weight of materials required for the four particular buildings at the King 
George’s docks. Then there was another waj* of looking at it. We knew that, 
if we quoted on the drawing exactlj- as it was, the British manufacturer would 
beat us easilj' on exchapge, ignoring the question of Trade Faciltiies'Act. So 
we put in alternative tenders. The first one was made to the Port Commis- 
sioners’ design and the last one that was accepted was our design; Before 
the tender went in. we had to more or less view how the Port Commissioners 
would look at these tenders. The first comparison thej' would make would he 
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between their design and our tender and all the other tenders. If we had’ 
not been competitive to their design, we should have been ignored. So what' 
were we to do? The only thing we could do was to put in a price to their 
design that would be competitive though involving us in a serious loss, if 
that tender had been accepted. We actually got the order on our design, 
after allowing for the Trade Facilities Act and exchange, because we reduced' 
the weight so enormouslj'. 

Dr. MaWtai. — I feel the same difficulty which the President expressed. We • 
really have no facts with regard to the Trade Facilities Act. 

Mr. Itoddicl:. — ^The attitude we take up is we are not financiers. We are’ 
only engineers. 

Dr. Matthai. — It might be ver 3 ’ difficult to get the sort of information on 
which we could make an effective recommendation. But then, if it is going 
to be difficult to get the facts, how exactly is one going to make up one’s 
mind ? 

Mr. Boddiclc. — I think the facts are quite easy to get from the Tariff 
Board’s point of view. I mean to sny if you applj- to the Port Commissioners, 
j'ou will know how thej' arrived at 13'4 ijer cent. 

Dr. MaWiai. — ^Tliere are really two difficulties. In the first place, one has 
got to know quite clearlj' what are the sort of things which are likelj’^ to come 
under the provisions of the Act. and then, in the seeoiul place, as a matter of 
actual fact, how far lias this Act been used. ^ 

President. — ^The second point is important. 

Mr. Poddiclo. — I have referred to the alternative in our conclusions. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^HHien you speak of purchases on the basis of rupee tenders 
for deliverj- up here, T suppose what you mean is purchase, on a rupee basis, 
also of materials wliicii are not at present jiianufaetured out liere. 

Mr. Poddick. — All purchases. 

Dr. Matthai. — What T want to put to you is whether for some j'ears to come • 
it is not likely to be a rather expensive thing for the country. 

Mr. Poddick. — I think not. 

Dr. Matthai. — Maj' I explain my point? For one thing Government gets • 
preferential rates in freight from Shipping Companies. 

Mr. Poddick. — I understand they do. 

Dr. Matthai. — Government does not insure. 

Mr. Poddick. — I understand not. 

Dr. IStatthai. — Government might make a considerable saving by sending . 
their money when the exchange is favouarble. There are various ways in 
which Government might effect economies which otherwise might be charged 
to the Indian taxpaj’er. 1 was wondering whether j’ou have sized up the ■ 
practical difficulties. 

Mr. Poddick. — What we maintain is that, because of the Government 
freight, the freight is i)ut up against everybodj'- else which we and the other im- - 
porters have to pay. If .you take off this freight, the only safe order for 
freight, and put it on the market, all freights will come' down. But the • 
great point that we may make is that costs are increased if stocks are held 
for over three or four months. This does not appear on the surface. Some- 
Government Departments hold stocks for ten 5 mars. On the stores purchase 
question, I think, we gave the Tariff Board at the last enquiry several notes 
on the subject. They are probably in j’our records. We wrote on this subject. 

President. — ^Taking things as they are at present and as they were before- 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act was passed, do you think they are better- 
or worse? 

Mr. Poddick. — Excluding the Trade Facilities Act? 

President. — Yes, excluding the Trade Facilities Act. 
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Mr. Boddich. — They are lirobably slightly better than they were before, but 
we can’t get orders as the position is now. 

President. — Could you tell us whether they are worse than they were 
before ? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^At the moment they are slightly better, that is excluding 
the Trade Facilities Act, 

President. — ^^Vhat one wants to know is this. So far as the British Trade 
Facilities Act is concerned, it must benefit the British industry. That is 
why it was passed. The question to what extent it affects the imports of steel 
into India and so on is a much more difficult problem. I apprehend it will 
be almost impossible for us really to deal with it in tlie time we have got. 
We have a good deal in our hand at present. 

Mr. Boddich. — Quite so. The whole point is we have to put down exactly 
■the facts as we see them and these are actual facts that have occurred. I 
think the British Trade Facilities Act will be used more and more as people 
begin to realise what it means. 

President. — The natural retaliation, I suppose, will be to pass a similar 
Act in India. The Government of India will take some sort of action in the 
way of granting the money. 

Mr. Boddich.— Yes. 

President. — If you adopt anj' sort of retaliation, if, so to speak, a fence is 
■erected against the British goods you run this danger that the Committee 
which is administering the Trade Facilities Act would refuse to give any 
advantage to any public utility concerns in India. It is not only in the case 
of some industries, but in other cases, where there is no real chance of the 
^oods being ordered in India, you must lose a great advantage. 

Mr. Boddich. — Undoubtedly there is that point too. 
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Witness No. 8. 

MESSRS. BALMER LAWRIE AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Letter dated 26th May 1925. 

.We are in receipt of your No. 240 of the 23rd, and in reply have to state- 
that -sve shall he pleased -to co-operate in any form we are ahle, with the Tariff 
Board, in connection with any of their investigations into the Steel Industry. 

As requested in your paragraph 2, we enclose a statement which is as 
complete as we are able to submit, gi-ving c.i.f. prices from October 1924 to 
May 1925, for various British and Continental manufactured sections. Wo 
hope that this -will he of assistance to you. 

We are pleased to note in your paragraph No. 3 that an opportunity will 
be given us of placing representations before the Board if we desire to do so. 
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Witness No. 9. 

MESSRS. RICHARDSON AND CRUDDAS. 

Letter dated 15th June 1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 241 of the 23rd'ultimo, we have pleasure 
in enclosing herewith a statement showing the average sterling c.i.f. prices 
of British and Continental Beams, Angles, etc., month by month from October 
1924 up to May 1 925, which we trust will he of service. 
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statement II. — Letter dated 0th July 1925. 

With reference to corresiiondence ending -n-itli your letter No. 317 of 2nd 
instant we have given the various matters raised by you our careful con- 
sideration, and in this connection wo confirm hereunder our telegram of 8th 
instant convoying to you and to the Indian Engineering Association who, in 
their letter of 29th ultimo have already addressed us in the matter, a summary 
of- our views on the main points on which an expression of our opinion is 
■desired. 

2. The telegram reads as under: — 

“Reference Steel Industry Investigation wo consider payment bounty 
Tatas and others matter between Government and Manufactiirer 
looking at question point view national importance stop Refer- 
ence Import Dut 3 ' raw steel consider burden on consumer and 
revenue accrued excessive and bej-ond anticipations Tariff Board 
stop Suggest reduction duties plain structural steel and bars 
, bj' one-fifth stop Reference Protection fabricated steel consider 
reduction British and Foreign steel prices greatly jeopardizes 
protection Indian manufacturer essential to secure Rupees 
twentj'-nino ton protection outlined Tariff Board Report stop 
Taking into account competition in imported steelwork fabrica- 
ted from cheapest materials present twenty-five per cent, protec- 
tion insufficient should be increased in our opinion to thirtj'-threo 
and third per cent. Writing.” 

It will bo obscr%'ed wo address 3 -ou on 3 points, viz . : — 

(a) Pajment of Bounty to the Steel Producers and to others, as the 
Wagon Building Industrj*. 

(h) The present tarifi' duty on steel, i.c., plain unfabricated steel. 

(c) The present position of the Fabricated Steel Industry in India with 
regard to the protective dutj' alrcadj* in force. 

and wo trust that in detailing our views on these sub-heads wo are adhering 
•to the terms of reference mentioned in j-our letter in question, and as ampli- 
fied in your let^ter No. 31G of 2nd instant to Messrs, jessop & Co., Calcutta, 
copy of which you have forwarded to us. 

3. Bounties. — ^In connection with the question of Bounties, wo note that 
'Government (ns in their Press Communique of 1st instant) would prefer to 
.give additional protection, if required, bj' way of bounties instead of by 
imposing additional duties. 

In this connection wo presume Government are mainly considering the 
interests of the Tata Steel Coinpanj- and if so, we would say that as the main- 
tenance of Steel Producing Companies in India is a matter of prime National 
importance, it would seem desirable that every reasonable step should be taken 
to support such Industry. The pajment of Bounties is a matter of Ways and 
Means which can only be arranged between Government and the Concerns 
■desiring bounty support. Provided, therefore, no additional burden is placed 
■on the consumer of plain steel wo see no objection to a payment of bounties 
■by Government as a regular procedure for the future whore such support is 
necessary — as already stated— from the point of view of national importance. 

4. Eaw (Plain) Steel. — Although the point wo are now raising is not 

■strictly within the terms of reference ns it does not involve the “ supplement- 
ing,” but the “reducing” of certain tariff charges on imported plain steel — 
wo consider it is of sufficient importance as the present duties appear to 
impose a very heavy burden on the consumer that was obviously not contem- 
jDlated when the Tariff Board Ilaport was drawn ,up. < ■ 

We refer to the fact’ that the Customs Revenue accrued up to the end pf 
stho last financial year is, according to thb figures at our disposal, much In 
excess of the amount required in a normal revenue year, allowing also foi 
payment of bounties as d^ided upon by Government last year. 

H 2 
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The relevant figures are as follows : — 

“The Indian Trade Joiirnal” of April 16, 1925, page 76 shows: — 

In the twelve months ending Slst March 19S5. 

Bs. 

(1) Duty cotlected at 10 per cent, on metals, iron and 

steel 83,48,000 

(2) Protective Special Duties on “ Iron and Steel ” . 2,16,85,000 


a total of . 2,99,28,000 


against which deductions fall as under: — 

Bounties understood to bo paid to Tata Steel 
Company up to 31st March 1926 

Es. 

on rails 36,36,000 

on Ingots 28,89,000 

Plus a normal revenue from “ Iron and Steel ” 
on the 10 per cent, duty average of 

Es. 

1922- 23 1,84,08,000 

1923- 24 1,72,12,000 


3,66,20,00(5 1,78,10,000 2,43,34,000 


Balance excess revenue collected Es. 65,94,000. 

The amounts collected under (2) “ Special Duties “ date from 13th Jime 
1924 and on this basis the revenue under this head for a full year would b& 
increased from the figure of Es. 2,16,00,000 to about Es. 2,70,00,000 increas- 
ing the excess revenue by 64 lakhs to about 110 lakhs. 

Further, we are not quite clear how far the following classifications affect 
the position, but if they are also taken into account it would still more in- 
crease the surplus for 1924-25 to about 225 lakhs and more for a full year : — 


Duty at 10 per cent . — 

Eailway Plant and Eolling Stock 
Other articles .... 

Protective Special Duties . — 

Coal Tubs 

Eailway Track material 

Government Stores . — 

Eailway Plant and Eolling Stock 
Other Stores .... 


Es. 

47.48.000 

1.70.000 

1.44.000 

9.10.000 

6.98.000 

48.24.000 


1,14,94,000 


Since Government now consider that bounties are a more effective methoff 
of assisting the basic steel industry than by endeavours to raise the price for 
imported steel to a figure at which the Indian manufacturer could sell his- 
plain steel “with a fair return on Capital” it would seem there is no point 
in raising a larger revenue from iron and steel duties than would meet current 
demands, plus a small surplus. 
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It is for this reason that we suggest Government should consider th& 
reduction of duty on certain items for plain steel where the burden on th& 
consumer can be proved to be greater than he is entitled to hear. 

We select item Tso. 91 — ^150 “ Angle and Tee, all other sorts and beam, 
channel, etc.” and Item 91 — 151 “Common Merchant bar, etc.”, of the 
Customs Tariff as materials in extensive use in India requiring sympathetic 
treatment from the point of view of the consumer. 

A large trade is done in Angles, Tees and Beams for building and other 
purposes and it is undoubted that, on account of the shortage of money, the 
general merchant trade .in these materials has been extremely dull. Further 
the competition of competing commodities and methods have to be considered. 
Fabricating industries use large quantities of plain structural steel and any 
downward modification of the duty would greatly benefit them. Moreover, the 
Tariff Board Report states that “ it is through the price of structural steel 
that the Engineering Industries and the Railways are most likely to be 
affected and we are anxious that the burden on them should he lightened as far 
as possible.” 

We therefore submit that on the information available for public use a 
strong primd facie case exists for a reduction in the duty on “ plain struc- 
tural steel,” and that the figure of l/6th is indeed an extremely modest 
request for consideration and that a much larger proportionate reduction 
should he considered and could well be made. 

AVith regard to common merchant bar an extensive trade is carried on in 
rounds and flats — particularly for agricultural and village industries — and 
any reduction in the duty on these articles confers some measure of advantage 
— although individually a very small one — on the prime industry of India — 
-Agriculture. In this connection it should ho noted there are quite a range 
of sizes of flats and rounds not yet rolled in India. 

Steel is coining more into use for the improvement of dwellings and on 
the whole' wo consider that if any reduction in duties is justified, it would be 
primarily advisable on' the items above enumerated and for the reasons given. 

Moreover, it would further appear that sufficient revenue will be available 
in future to possibly give a \'ery much greater reduction than the l/5th 
suggested and to also rediice the duty on Item 147 — “ Ship, tank, bridge and 
common plates ” from Rs. 30 ion to some figure according a greater measure 
of assistance to the fabricating industries who mainly use them. 

5. The Dufy on Fabricated Steel. — are asked if we can make good a 
claim for additional protection on fabricated steel and we desire to do so on 
the following grounds. 

On page 114 of the Tariff Board Report the following Calculation ap- 
pears : — . 

Rs. 

Cost of unfabricated Steel (l-ji^ Tons) — 

Without duty 160 

Add duty @ Rs. 30 per ton 33 

Total cost of unfabricated steel . 193 

Cost of fabrication 117 

Total cost of fabricated steel, per ton . . . 310 

followed by an estimate that imported fabricated steel was likely to enter 
India at Rs. 250 ton and this phis 25 per cent, duty would raise the price to 
Rs. 312 ton. 

This slight advantage in price would probably justify the order being 
placed with Indian Workshops against outside competition and give the 
Indian fabricating industry in addition a protection of Rs. 29 ton being the 
difference in Customs duty payable on the 2 prices. We assume that tiie 
Tariff Board based the 25 per cent, duty on imported fabricated steel as 
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equivalent to a j^rotection of Jls. 29 ton for tlie Indian Industry, and we 
desire to show that this protection is not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
trade. 

The Tariff Board estimated the cost of fabricating as 40 per cent, of 
Bs. 293 but as it is mainly labour charges it is obviously a fairly constant 
element. In Bombay none of our charges have gone down since the publi- 
cation of the Beport, and indeed we have had additional burdens due to trade 
depression not covering the overhead expenses and also on account of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for which Insurance Companies charge the 
Engineering Industry a considerable premium. We however accept the figure 
of 40 per cent, or Bs. 117 ton. 

Unfortunately, on account of shortage of enquiries it is difficult finding 
many cases recently where fabricated steel was imported at lower prices than 
we could compete with, but we select 2 concrete cases for your consideration. 

Case (1) represents a firm quotation from British makers based on using 
British material for over 1,000 tons Bridgework — ^the cost being £17-4-0 ton 
c. i. f. Indian Port. This runs out at Is. Gd. per Bupee to Bs. 287 ton duty 
paid and as the quotation was given last Februarj’- and prices have fallen 
since, the nett price to-daj' would probably bo about Bs. 282 ton duty paid. 

Case (2) represents an offer by British makers of 100 British Steel Stanche- 
ons at £14-9-0 ton c.i.f. Indian Port. This price at Is. 6d. = B3. 241 duty 
paid. 

It will be noted these cases are for the use of British material, but if 
Continental Steel bad been accepted — to take Case (1) as an example — ^we 
calculate the price would have been reduced from Bs. 282 to Bs. 254 ton duty 
paid. 

Basing our claim for protection on Bs. 29 ton as before, it will be seen the 
margins left on Customs duty are as under : — 



Bs. 

A. 

T. 

Case (1) Duty payable at 25 per cent. 

. . 57 

8 

0 

against Duty payable by us 

33 

0 

0 

• Protection given . . • . 

24 

8 

0 

Case (2) Duty payable at 25 per cent. 

48 

3 

0 

against Duty payable by us . 

33 

0 

0 

Protection given 

15 

3 

0 


In this case the imported price was so low we could not compete. 

Bs. A. p. 

If Case (1) were taken as fabricated Continental 

Steel the duty payable we calculate as . . 50 14 0 

against Duty payable by us . . . 33 0 0 


Protection given 


17 14 0 


Generally speaking, we do not consider the duty of 25 per cent, on im- 
ported fabricated steelwork furnishes the fabricating industry in India with 
sufficient protection. The lower prices of an international commodity like 
steel of course affect all alike, and high Indian exchange benefits the Indian 
consumer, but penalises us in the stable fabricating cost of Bs. 117 ton against 
the foreign importer. 

But the difference between British and Continental steel is so great that 
it is likely competition in fabricated steel made from Continental materials — 
either in Great Britain or on the Continent — ^may develop greatly in tha 



future. Further, a serious factor is that the steel wastage in fabrication is 
less or can be more economically utilised in Europe than in India, and another 
serious factor requiring consideration is the question of time for completion 
where it is, as often, the essence of a contract. 

We recently found wo lost .a large order for fabricated steel due to our 
requirements of time for completion being considered excessive. Protection, 
to be effective, has pari passu to take account of the surrounding circumstan- 
ces, and the result is likely to be nugatory if the protection is not secured on 
a sufficiently broad basis to enable the Indian fabricating industry to organise 
itself to meet the competition in the heavier steelwork, as large girder spans, 
etc., — now experienced from the West. 

The Tariff Board Report indicated that the market for the sale of Indian 
Steel depended on the existence of the Engineering Industry. It was further 
stated that the encouragement of engineering work in India provides an 
indirect, but immediate stimulus to the production of plain steel. 

It is our opinion, however, that the protection afforded to steel fabrication 
in India does not at present provide the stimulus for economical production 
which again is dependent on a high output. 

We have suggested an inci’ense to 33i per cent, wliich bears a relationship 
to the reduction in the Rs. 29 protection already ondicated and wo trust this 
Board is prepared to concede a greater protection than tlie 25 per cent 
already granted. 

We have suggested an increase to 33J per cent, which bears a relationslu 
to the reduction in the Rs. 29 protection already indicated and we trust th; 
will be considered a reasonable basis for discussion. 

6. Wo regret that we have been unable to reply earlier or as fully as wo 
should have wished, but if further inforinatioJi is required we shall be glad 
to furnish same if called upon to do so. 
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Witness No. 10. 

MESSRS. GEO. SERVICE AND COMPANY. 

Letter dated 29tli Jvne 1925. 

In continuation of our letter of the 8th instant, and ivith further reference 
to your letter No. 239 of the 23rd May Inst, we have pleasure in furnishing 
the following figures for your information: — 


C.I.F.C, Bomhay Prices for Continental. 



Beam 

9. 

Anglt 

9. 

Bars. 

Plates. 





£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

5. 

d 

October 




0 

1.3 

0 

G 

l.> 

0 

C 

15 

G 

7 

17 

C 

November . 




0 

14 

0 

6 

;g 

G 

G 

IG 

G 

7 

18 

G 

December 




G 

12 

G 

G 

17 

G 

G 

17 

G 

8 

0 

0 

January 




G 

U 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

2 

G 

Februa y 




G 

17 

G 

7 

5 

0 

7 

5 

0 

8 

G 

3 

.March . 




G 

15 

0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

8 

5 

0 

April . 




G 

15 

0 

t 

1 

a 

1 

1 

3 

8 

5 

0 

» ay . 

• 



G 

15 

0 

7 

1 

3 

7 

1 

3 

8 

6 

0 


We give the average monthlj’ prices in each case. 


We shall be glad to have an opportunity in due course of placing our 
views before your Board and should be interested to hear when it is 
proposed to re-open the enquiry. It would also be of interest to know if 
your Board proposes to sit in Bombay and take oral evidence ns was pre- 
viously done. 
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statement II. — Written Statement dated lOth'July 1925. 

1. In continnation of our letter of the 29tli ultimo furnishing c.i.f.e. prices 
for Continental steel sectional material and •vrith. reference to your letter 
No. 317 of the 2nd instant, we have duly considered the points which your 
Board have to investigate at this enquiry and we set forth helow our views 
in connection. 

2. The first part of your enquiry deals with the question of supplementing 
the present protection on steel articles beyond the 30th September next. 
From the figures which we have already furnished it will he seen the change 
in the c.i.f.c. prices of Continental steel sections have been slight since Octo- 
ber of last year, there has, however, been an increase in freights from Conti- 
nental Ports of 7s. Qd. per ton which brings them into line with freights from 
United Kingdom Ports, i.e., 22s. Gd. per ton. The price of British steel has 
since October of last year fallen by nearly £1 per ton, hut as the Continental 
price was then the guiding factor in granting protection the position gene- 
rally is unchanged. 

It would apijear that as far as the c.i.f.c. prices of plain steel sections are 
concerned in this question of protection the payment of bounties sanctioned 
in October of last year must be continued for the present. 

3. As Government have now agreed in principal to the paying of bounties 
to the Steel Manufactiiring Companies in this country rather than affording 
the whole of the necessary protection by means of enhanced customs duties 
we feel that as far as plain steel sections are involved it may he possible to 
lighten the very heavj' burden placed on the general consumer. We are 
raising this point because bounties are a question of ways and means and it 
would seem from the Indian Customs Revenue returns for the 12 months 
April to March 1925 that after payment of a bounty to the steel prod\icing 
Companies there was still a considerable s\im in excess of the 10 per cent, 
duty to u hich Government is entitled. It is somewhat difficult to give definite 
figures in this connection but if 

Rs. 

Total duties collected on Iron and Steel, Rail- 
way Plant and rolling stock and Government 
Stores (Steel Railway track) 12 months to 

March 31st, 1925, was 3,62,84,000 

deducting Government revenue at 10 per cent, 
say 2,40,00,000 

there was a surplus of 1,22,84,000 

We are advised a total payment of Rs. 65,24,000 was made as a bounty to 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company for the year ending 31st March last and 
we also realise small bounties would he payable to other manufacturing firms. 
There however remains this fact, these protective duties were only in force 
from J ur e 13th of last year and at the present tariff rates there would he a 
sum available for payment of bounties considerably in excess of Governments’ 
requirements. 

The items in the Tariff Schedules on which the general consumer of plain 
steel is penalised are “ Statutory Schedules Nos. 150 and 151,” the former 
Angles, Tees, Beams and Channels, the latter merchant Bars and Rods. We 
are suggesting a reduction of the “ specific duties ” on these from the present 
figures of Rs. 30 and Rs. 40 per ton respectively as by so doing assistance is 
being given to the fabricating Companies established in this country. 

One of the objects of the present enquiry is to ascertain if additional 
protection is required for “fabricated steel” and we are now suggesting that 
by decreasing the duties as in the previous paragraph this additional i)rotec- 
tion will be afforded. It is for this reason we raise a point which at first sight 
may not appear to be quite relevant to the Board’s present deliberations. 
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As a merchant firm holding large stocks of steel, particularly R. S. Beams, 
wo find Engineering firms to he amongst our largest purchasers. We cau 
shorr a decrease in tonnage sold since the introduction of the present high 
duties on steel but how far this has a bearing on the depressed state of trade 
we are unable to say. 

The Tariff Board has laid down that the burden of this protection should 
as far as the Engineering Industries and the Railways are concerned bo 
lightened as much as possible. 

Our case for a reduction in duty therefore rests on the surplus which 
Government may have available after payment of bounties and without this 
figure we are unable to suggest to what extent reduction is possible. 

4. There is .another point to which we must refer whilst not strictly covered 
by the terms of roforenco of the present cntiuiry it is possible it may arise. 
We refer to the general classification under Statutory Schedule No. 150 of the 
Tariff, this item for “ Anglo and Tee, all other sorts, and Beam, Channel, 
Zed, Troughplnte, piling and other structural sections ” arc all taxed at a 
specific dutj' of Bs. .30 per ton unfabricated. It will bo realised this, wide 
elassification covers very many special plain steel sections, whilst not in general 
demand are largely used bj’ the Engineering Industries. The manufacture 
of those special sections is not undertaken in this Countiw and the heavj* duty 
which ha‘: been imposed serves no purpose bcj’ond the provision of revenue. 

To take one instance only wo would refer to Broad Flange Beams (Grey 
Process) these are .speci.al square flanged sections rolled almost exclusively 
for use as Stanchions, in fabricated structures. There is no market for them 
•outside the Engineering firms and by paying a duty of Bs. 30 per ton, they 
.-are being unduly burdened. The present c.i.f.c. price of Broad Flange Beams 
is about £8-0-0 per ton and the payment of a 10 per cent, ad valorem duty 
•on this instead of a specific duty of Bs. 30 per ton would again afford some 
.assistance to the fabricating industry in this Country. 

5. Wo do not know if your Board will on this occasion take oral evidence 
in Bombay but wo shall bo pleased to give 0113’ further n.ssistnnce that may 
bo desired. 
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Witness No. 11. 

MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — ^Whitten. 

Statement I. — Letter dated 23rd June 1925. 

Eeferring to your Letter No. 242 of 23rd May 1925. 

As requested -we enclose herewith in five copies, a statement giving the c.i.f. 
sterling prices month by month, from October 1924 up to May 1925, of the- 
various kinds of rolled steel referred to in your letter now under reply. 

This statement of prices has been compiled from the price lists sent to us 
weekly by our London office. 



Enclosure Eo. 
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statement II. — Bepresentation, dated the 10th July 1925. 

With reference to the Notification No. 260-T. (37), dated the 18th June- 
issued by the Government of India and your letter No. 316, dated 2nd July 
addressed to Messrs. Jessop & Co., Calcutta, a copy of ■which you Idndly 
forwarded ^ to us, we have pleasure in submitting the following for your 
fconsideration. 

2. We do not think it is necessary to recapitulate the whole of the 
evidence which we gave in writing or that which we gave orally during- 
the Tariff Board’s first enquiry in September 1923. From the evidence 
then -tendered the Tariff Board came to certain conclusions and made re- 
commendations. We now desire to shew that owing to the altered conditions 
the recommendations made by the Tariff Board in March 1925 are no longer 
effective. 

3. The conclusions the Tariff Board then came- to were as follows: — 

(o) With an exchange rate of Is. id. and steel at Rs. 160 per ton- 
(including wastage) Bridgework could be landed in India a-fc 
Rs, 250 per ton excluding duty and with duty at Rs. 275 per 
ton. 

(6) The cost of Indian manufactured Bridgework on the same basis 
including 10 per cent, duty on steel was Rs. 293 per ton. 

(c) That if the duty <5n steel was raised to Rs. 30 per ton, the Indian 
manufactured cost would be Rs. 310 per ton and -to meet this; 
it was desirable to increase the duty on imported bridgework to- 
25 per cent. This had the effect of bringing up the price of 
imported bridgework to Rs. 312 per ton (Rs. 250 plus Rs. 62). 
Of this sum of Rs, 62 per ton, Rs. 33 compensated for the- 
duty on unworked steel, Rs. 29 represented the measure of pro- 
tection afforded to the Industry. 

4. The result of these recommendations may be tabulated as followsK 
Exchange Is. id. Steel £9-13-4. 



Imported 

Cost. 


Rs. 

Steel 

. . • % 

• « 

. 

. 145 

Wastage (10 per cent.) . 
Fabrication .... 

• • 

• 

. . 15 

. 90 





250 

Duty (25 per 

cent.) 

• 

• 

. 62 





312 


Indian 

Cost. 


Rs. 

Steel 

• • • • 

« • 

« 

. 145 

Wastage 

Duty 

Fabrication 

, 

• 


. 15 

. 33 

. 117 





310 


5. The conditions which enabled the Tariff Board to form these conclusions 
have now changed. The rate of exchange to-day exceeds Is. 6d. while 
the price of steel is approximately £9-0-0 c.i.f. Calcutta. These two factors 
together with the menace of the British Trades Facilities Act have changed 
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''tion. Ignoring fat a moment the Trade Facilities Act the results 
1 factors mentioned may be tabulated as follou's : — ^ 

liange Is. 6d. Steel £9-0-0 c.i.f. Calcutta. 


Imported Cost. 

Es. 

Alaterials 120 

Wastage . 12 

Fabrication 80 


212 

Duty (25 per cent.) 53 

265 


Indian Cost. 

Us. 

Materials 120 

Wastage .......... 12 

Duty 33 

Fabrication ......... 117 


282 


is therefore obvious that the two factors of rise in exchange and fall 
M price of steel have converted the small advantage of Ks. 2 per ton 
• disadvantage of Es. 17 per ton. 

IVith reference to the Trades Facilities Act we find that the Calcutta 
Commissioners consider the benefit derived from the Act to be equal 
1*4 per cent, of the c.i.f. price. This figure you will no doubt be able 
ify. Tliis has the effect of placing us at a disadvantage of Es. 28 
n when tenders are compared. 

everting to your letter No. 316, dated the 2nd instant, we regret we 
liable to give you concrete instances of tlie prices at which ordeis have 
tiven to European Firms for fabricated steel to be erected in India. 
Information is not available to us, all we are told (if we are given 
opportunity of tjuoting) is that our tender has not been accepted. 
Iloutli Indian Eailway have candidly told us we cannot compete 
! Iritish Manufacturers and they are procuring .all the steelwoik required 
I eir new shops from abroad. It may also be noted in connection with 
ider for two spans of 60 ft. which we have just completed for the 
Indian Eailway they stated in a recent letter to us “ It may 

i ntally bo pointed out that the order was placed in this country at 
ater cost than if it had been placed at Home solely with a view to 
ng early and prompt delivery.” 

In regard to the other points you raise: — 


(1) The difference between the imported cost shown in paragraphs 4 
and 5 amounting to Es. 47 is accounted for approximately as 
follows : — 

Es. 

Else in Exchange 33 

Fall in price of steel 14 


(2) We regret we have no definite information regarding the countries 

from which fabricated steel is imported nor are we able to ascer- 
tain if there has been increased competition from the Continent 
of Europe. 

(3) Tlie price of unfabrieated steel accepted by the Tariff Board 

in their report was Es. 145 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta without 
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duty, to-day it is Rs. 120. This fall has reduced our cost by 
approximately Rs. 28 per ton. 

The Indian Engineering Firms are less favourably situated now 
than they were. As Messrs. Tatas base their prices on British 
rates of steel the drop in both cases has been the same but as 
the steel in fabricated structures pays 25 per cent, while the 
specific rate of unfabricated steel is Rs. 30 per ton Indian Firms 
are to-day relatively worse off than they were at the time the 
Tariff Board formed their conclusions. The following indicates 
the position : — 


Rs. 

. 145 
. 14-5 

159-5 
. 40 

199-5 


Rs. 
. 145 
. 14-5 
. 33 


192-5 


Rs. 

120 

12 

182 

33 

165 


Rs. 

120 

12 

33 


165 

(4) We have no definite information on this point due to reasons 
given in paragraph 7. We consider, however, that Bridges and 
Structures made from steel of British Standard Specification and 
fabricated in accordance with the British tStandard Specifica- 
tion is less subject to Continental competition than smaller 
structures such as godowns and tea factories. For any contract 
of magnitude British competition is exceedingly keen and we 
consider the size of the contract is a greater incentive than 
class of structure. 

9. In regard to additional protection required we consider on a basis of 
Exchange of Is. 6d. it will be necessary to increase the duty of 25 per cent. 


As per Bcport of Tariff Board. 
Imported Cost, 

Steel in Fabricated Structures 
Wastage 


Duty 25 per cent. 


Indian Cost. 

Steel in Fabricated Structures 

Wastage 

Duty Rs, 30 per ton 

To-day. 

Imported Cost. 

Steel in Fabricated Structures 
Wastage 

Duty 25 per cent. .... 


Indian Cost. 

Steel in Fabricated Structures 

Wastage 

Duty Rs. 30 per ton 
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to 34 per cent. With exchange at Is. 7d. a duty of 37 per cent, will he- 
necessary. With exchange at l-s. 8d. a duty of 41 per cent, will be necessary. 

In view of the possibilit}' of the rate of exchange going beyond Is. 6d. 
(which in fact is even now the ease) and in consideration of the fact of the- 
large number of structural engineering firms in India which can probaby sup- 
pl 3 '’ all the steel work required with the exception of major bridges we putr 
forward the proposal that the duty be put up to 37 per cent, on all Bridge 
and Structural Steel except railroad bridges of 150 ft. span and upwards- 
and an additional sum of Rs. 28 per ton on account of the Trades Facilities. 
Act. 

10. In this representation; except where specially noted, we have dealt 
with structures madf of material and workmanship in conformity with the 
standard British Specification. 

Wo have also assumed that the specific duties now in force on steel will 
remain unaltered. 


Sfafemeiit III. — Svpplemcnfavy .’statement, dated the 20th Jvhj 1925. 

As requested in your letter No. 368 of the 16th instant, we return the- 
record of evidence tendered by our representative duly corrected. 

2. In regard to the statements promised we have pleasure in enclosing a 
memorandum regarding the question of ad valorem and specific duties. We 
also enclose a combined statement shewing the values, the tonnages and analy- 
sis indicating the source .from Avhich the orders came each quarter from Janu- 
ary 1st, 1923. 

3. The values may be considered correct but we cannot guarantee the 
tonnages to be within 10 per cent. We must point out the values include such 
items as galvanised iron and asbestos corrugated sheets and in some cases 
glazing. We regret that the time at our disposal has prevented us attempting 
the elaborate analysis necessary to eliminate these disturbing factors. 

4. In reference to the question of steel flats (barges) referred to on page 28- 
of the record of evidence we find that the order referred to was placed prior to 
the passing of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. 

5. In regard to the question of examples of contracts being obtained one 
year and lost in the succeeding year at the same or at lower rates we regret 
we are unable to find typical examples. We are unable to state definitely if 
jobs we have lost have been placed in England or placed with local firms as 
it is usually impossible for \is to obtain this information. We do however 
know that a few months ago a number of 60 feet and 40 feet bridge spans for 
the Central Coalfields Raihray were placed in England at rates we could not 
approach. 


Enclosure I. 

Fabricated Steel. 

Memorandum regarding ad valorem and Specific Duties. 

In paragraph 9 of our letter of the 10th instant, we assumed that the 
present system of ad valorem duties Avould be continued, and pointed out how 
the rise in exchange, subsequent to your last enquiry had adversely affected 
our position relative to the time when you recommended the increase in the 
tariff from 10 to 25 per cent, ad valorem. As the exchange now stands at 
Is. 6d. we submitted that the ad valorem rate should be further increased to 
34 per cent, in order to secure to us the same benefit as formerly, and that a 
still further increase to 37 per cent, was necessary if the exchange rose to 
Is. 7d. or to 41 per cent, if the exchange reached Is. 8d. 

Whilst it is obA'iouslj' impracticable to constantly adjust the rate of import 
duty to a fluctuating exchange, j'et the probability of the exchange rising still 
further, compelled us to ask that the rate of duty should be increased to at 
least 37 per cent. 
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It seems clear "that ad valorem duties as a system of protection are imper- 
'fect inasmuch as the measure of protection fluctuates in inverse proportion 
~bo its necessity. 'When the exchange rises and import prices fall, the “ margin 
*of protection ” contracts and may disappear at a time vrhen protection is 
most needed. "When the exchange falls and import prices rise, the " margin 
•of protection ” expands, to an extent probably unintended by the legislature. 

If, liou’ever, you are averse to increasing the existing ad valorem duty, 
Tve beg to submit as an alternative a combination of a specific -with the existing 
'od valorem duty, viz., 25 per cent, ad valorem plus a specific duty of Es. 24 
•per ton. This would mean that when the exchange was Is. Gd. our quotation 
would be Es. 7 per ton lower than that of the Home Manufacturer after adding 
•the duty ; when the exchange moved to Is. 7d. the “ margin of protection ” 
would disappear, and if the exchange rose to Is. 8d. the Home Manufacturer 
■could underquote us to the extent of Es. 6 per ton. 

(Elaborate and expensive administrative machinery is almost inseparable 
from any system of ad valorem duties and we fear that the foregoing system 
has all the disadvantages of an ordinary ad valorem system but without its 
simplicity; from its complexity no added advantage appears to secure and 
the customs would be burdened with the administration of a cumbersome tariff 
schedule. 

Of the two foregoing schemes we feel sure that both from the customs point 
of view and our own, the former system is preferable. 

The Fiscal Commission on pages 146 — 149 discu.ssed the relative merits 
•of ad valorem and specific duties and in paragrapli 276 said : — 

“ Our general conclusion is that, while the Indian Tariff must contain 
as at present ad valorem and specific duties and tariff valuations, 
the system of specific duties and tariff valuations might be ex- 
tended cautiously whenever examination by the Tariff Board shows 
that this is likely to be in the general interests.” 

A specific duty is simple and easy and certain of collection. A specific 
duty seems better adapted to function as a protective measure than ad 
valorem duties. When Import prices decline the ratio of protection increases, 
and when import prices rise, the ratio of protection is correspondingly re- 
duced : — ^Hence a specific duty is the more appropriate form of protection in 
a fluctuating market. The only objection that is made against specific duties 
is that wlien there is a wide range of qualities of the articles taxed, the duty 
is disproportionately heavier on the cheaper qualities than on those more 
expensive; but this objection does not apply to fabricated steel of the type 
under review. 

In our letter of the 10th instant we asked that the ad valorem duty should 
he increased to 37 per cent. When the exchange stood at Is. 6d. this would 
afford us a “ protective margin ” of Es. 8 per ton {viz., our quotation would 
he Es. 8 per ton lower than that of the Home Manufacturer after allowing 
for the chity) ; if the exchange rose to Is. 7d. the “ margin of protection ” would 
disappear, and should the exchange advance to Is. 8d. the Home Manufac- 
turer could underquote us by Es. 8 per ton, viz., a fluctuation of two pence iier 
iTupee woiild mean a difference of Es. 16 per ton. 


Ex. 

C. I. F. 
price. 

1 

Duty. 

Total. 

Di.ty 37% 
Ad valorem. 
Indian price. 

ar ‘?5in o£ 
protection. 

Is. 6r7. 

212 

B 

290 

282 

-f 8 

Is. 7t?. 

201 

B 

275 

275 

0 

Is. 84. 

191 

■i 

201 

209 

— S 
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The following table illustrates the effect of substituting for the ad valorenu 
duty of 37 per cent., a specific duty of Rs. 75 per ton. 


Ex. 

C. I. F. 

Duty. 

Duty Rs. 75 per ton 

SPECIFIC, 


price. 

Total. 

Indian price. 

Margin of 
protection. 

Is. 6i. . . . 

212 

75 

1 

287 

232 

+ 5 

Is. Id. 

201 

75 

27G 

275 

+ 1 

Is. SI. .. . 

191 

75 

266 

269 

—3 


It will be seen that as the exchange now stands, we are asldng as a specific 
duty Rs. 3 per ton less than we should obtain’ by an ad valorem duty of 
37 per cent. On the other hand, should the exchange rise to Is. Id., a small 
“margin of protection” w'ould still bo left, and should the exchange reach? 
Is. 8d., we should be Rs. 5 per ton better off than if the ad valorem duty ivere 
operating. 

Therefore if possible we would prefer the specific duty of Rs. 76 per ton- 
to the ad valorem duty of 37 per cent. ; but if our choice is restricted to either 
the ad valorem or an ad valorem plus a specific duty then we would prefer- 
the former. 



Summary of orders for Slructural and Bridge ivorh from Januaty 19^3 to June 1925. 
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MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Orai/. 

Evidence of Messrs. T. M. SHEWELL and J. D. BALFOUR, 
recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday the 14th July 1925. 

Prcsklcnt. — I should like to begin by saying that we are much indebted to 
you both for the information that you have given about prices*, and for the 
lettert in which you have explained what additional protection j^ou are asking 
for, and the reasons why you are asking for it. As .regards fabricated steel I 
■gather from your letter that, so far as your information goes, the competition 
is still mainly from Great Britain. 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — Would that apply specially to the more expensive class of 
work ? 

Mr. Shewcll. — Certainly. 

President. — Then the competition from the Continent of Europe would be 
in the simpler and cheaper kinds? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

President. — ^You have not noticed that there has been any particular change 
in this respect during the last year or 18 months ? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^No. 

President. — ^There is of course the possibility that a certain quantity of 
Continental material is now used by the British engineering firms? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^It is so. 

President. — ^That is a possibility? 

Mr. Balfour. — But it lias got to be up to the British standard specification. 

President. — I take it that you have no definite information about that. It 
is merely an inference that you draw from the increased exports from the 
Continent to Great Britain. 

Mr. Shewell. — Generally speaking, it is so. 

President. — In that case, so far as fabricated steel is concerned, it is mainly 
the British steel. Then there are two factors that have got to he taken into 
account. One is the rise in the exchange, regarding which there is little to 
say, and the second is the fall in the price of British steel. Before leaving the 
subject of exchange, I notice that you suggest that there ought to be some 
sort of protection against the rise in the exchange to Is. 7d and Is. 8d. 

it/7’. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

_ 'President. — don’t know exactly what you have in your mind. Is it some- 
thing in the nature of a sliding scale of duties? You say “ In regard to the 
additional protection required we consider, on a basis of exchange of Is. 6c?. it 
will be necessary to increase the duty of 25 per cent, to 34 per cent. With 
exchange at Is. Id. a duty of 37 per cent, will be necessary. With exchange at 
Is. Sd. a duty of 41 per pent, will be necessary.” That is in the nature of a 
sliding scale in the duties, but clearly before any sort of automatic scale came 
into force, the Steel Industry (Protection) Act would have to be amended. 

Mr. Sheioell— 'We don’t suggest that. We have put forward a proposal 
that the duty be put up to 37 per cent, on all bridge and structural steel 
except railroad bridges of 160 ft. span and upwards, because the exchange is 
already above Is. 6d. 


* See Statement I. 
t See Statement II. 
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'President. — ^It is approximately at the gold point for Is. 6d. 

Mr. Shew ell. — I have got a graph showing the rise in the exchange which 
generall 5 ’ rises at this time of the year. 

President. — The real point is not what the exchange would tend to he if 
left to itself, but to what extent the Go%’^ernment of India are prepared to 
deal with it. I suppose there is no doubt that during the past year the ex- 
change might have gone far above Is. Gd. The question is whether Govern- 
ment will or can maintain the exchange at Is. Gd. That I think is the real 
point, is it not? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^^Vhether they can is the real point. 

Dr. Matthai. — That holds good where the exchange is dependent primarily 
on the monsoon, is not that so? 

President. — That is to say, when the export season is on, the exchange tends 
to be high. 

Mr. Shcieell. — I think that is the explanation. 

President. — It would he of little use for the Board to indulge in speculations 
as to wliat the exchange is going to he. Is it your suggestion that, as .a safe- 
guard against a further rise in exchange, the duty should he fixed at a point, 
a little higher than is strictly necessary according to the figures you have 
submitted. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

1‘rcsidenf. — As regards the price of British steel, the conclusion that the 
Tariff Board came to last October was that the price of British bars and Bri- 
tish plates was I'cry much what it had been at the time thej' were taking evi- 
dence in 1923. Tliat is the sterling price. I shall read what exactly we said 
in our Report. 

“ The sterling prices of British bars and plates have not varied much 
during the past twelve months, and are still at about the same 
level as they were in the latter part of 1923, or probably a little 
higher.” 

” The prices of British structural sections (beams, angles, channels, 
etc.) have fallen appreciably during the last six months and aro 
now about 10 shillings a ton below the prices of the period covered 
b 5 ’ our previous enquiry.” 

Is that generally in accordance with your information? 

Mr. Sheruell. — ^Yes. Generally speaking it is so. 

President. — So that, so far as this factor is concerned, the fall in the price 
of British steel has mainly occurred in the last eight or nine months. 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

President. — ^Let us take first the price of British bars. You said that the 
c.i.f. price in hlay 1925 was about £8-12-6. According to the statement you 
sent us at the time of o\ir last enquiry, the price for September 1924 was 
£9-13-0. 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

President. — So that since then there has been a fall of about a pound 
according to your information. The first point I wanted to ask about was 
this. Your figure for September is, as I have said, £9-13-0 and your figure for 
October was £9-3-0, so that there was n sudden drop of 10 shillings at that 
point. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — I have not been able to trace that drop in any of the other 
figures sent in, and I don’t recollect that at that time there had been such a 
large fall. I may be quite wrong about that, but I want to be sure whether 
that is according to your information. 

Mr. Shewell.— ’From August-September to November-December the drop 
was about 12 shillings. 
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President. — The price for October \ras £9-3-0 and for November and Decem- 
ber £9-2-0. There was a small decline in these three months. 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — As regards these prices you have given us, would you mind 
tolling us what your source of information is? Is it from the cables of your 
Home office? ’ 

ilfr. Shewell. — I am not quite sure which of our statements it is you are 
referring to. ^ ' 

President. — T am referring to the figures which you sent in with your letter. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^These prices were obtained from lists which we receive from 
our London office evers' week. 

President. — ^By post or cable? 

3Ir. Shewell. — By post.' 

President. — Are these in accordance with the prices at which you actuallj’ 
do business? 

Mr. Shewell. — They are merely a general guide. "We don't do business on 
those prices. They arc sent by our London Office for information showing the 
trend of prices. 

President. — ^The terms on which you actually do business might be different. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Ye.s. 

President. — Do. you find that on the whole the lists agree with the terms 
on which you can do business ? 

ilfr. Sheioell. — ^We can xtsually buy cheaper. 

President. — ^In the statements you sent in at the time of our previous 
enquiry, if the export price quoted in the Iron and Coal Trades Review (the 
f.o.b. price) was compared with your c.i.f, price, the difference between the 
two prices was about equal to the freight and insurance charges, and some- 
times it was rather more. For instance, in September the f.o.b. price was 
£8-8-0 and your price was £9-13-0. There is a difference of 25 shillings which 
I take it would cover freight and insurance. That is what one would expect it 
to be. But now acording to the Iron and Coal Trades Review the f.o.b. quota- 
tion for Ma.v is £7-17-6 ; that is the average for the month, whereas your figure 
is £8-12-6 the difference having gone down to 16 shillings. 

3fr. Shewell. — We saw the variation ourselves. 

President. — Wliat is your view about the Iron and Coal Trades Review 
quotations? Ordinarily, I take it that in normal times they are fairly close 
to the terms on which business can be done. Do you think that at present 
they are only nominal prices? 

Mr. Sheivell. — I am not prepared to say that. 

President. — I put the same question to Mr. Roddick when he was giving 
evidence yesterday for Messrs. Jessop and Company. According to the Iron and 
Coal Trades Review since September last the fall in the price of beams has only 
been about 10 shillings a ton, whereas, both according to Messrs. Jessop's 
statement and according to yours, it is about a pound. It is common know- 
ledge that in times when trade is very depressed, trade paper quotations are 
always apt to become nominal. Do you think that is characteristic of the steel 
trade at the present time? 

Mr. Shewell. — 'Wo can certainly buy at a considerably lower price than the 
price given in the Iron and Coal Trades Review. 

President. — ^Do you think that is so to a greater extent now than it was in 
1923 or 1924? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^I would not like to express any definite opinion on that. 

President.— I think as regards the bars it is rather the other way. The 
Ml in the price given by you is rather less than in the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review quotations. Your October price is £9-13-0 and your May price is 
£9-4-6. The difference there is 8 shillings and 6 pence, whereas, according to 
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the Iron and Coal Trades Review, the fall is about 15 shillings. Do you do 
much business in bars or are the other sections more important to you ? 

Mr. Shew ell. — We use a great deal of the other sections. 

President. — ^Are you more interested in the other sections? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. I think the difference might be explained here. In 
the statement which we sent to you we talk about flats 5" and over. The Iron 
and Coal Trades Review quotation talks about bars. I think the term ‘ bars ’ 
refers to flats under 5" and not above. 

President. — It is not of great importance. 

Mr. Sheivell. — Generally speaking, bars do not enter into our business to the 
same extent as angles or plates or joists. 

President. — ^The total import of British bars is not veiy large. Then as 
regards galvanised sheets, as between October and May, the fall according to 
your statement is about 36 shillings a ton. It is rather bigger than the fall in 
the Iron and Coal Trades Review quotations which is about 30 shillings. Here 
again do you do a great deal of business in galvanised sheet? 

Mr. Shewell. — Quite a large business. 

President. — Is that merchant business? 

Mr. Shexvell. — No, that is for fabrication work. 

President. — For your own engineering works? 

Mr. Sheivell. — ^Yes. 

President. — For October the quotation is £17-19-6 and for May £16-9-0. 
These are averages in each case for the month. 

Mr. Sheroell. — I think for May it is £16-10-0. 

President. — Taking beams, channels, bars and plates, what would you say 
is the average amount of the fall in the sterling price of British steel since 
the Board first reported? 

Mr. Shewell. — I think we have given j'ou that information. 

President. — ^You have given it in rupees. 

Mr. Shewell. — About 13 shillings and 6 pence all round. 

President. — In paragraph 8 of your letter you say “ The difference between 
the imported cost shewn in paragraphs 4 and 5 amounting to Rs. 47 is account- 
ed for approximately as follows : — 

Rise in exchange Rs, 33 

Fall in the price of steel Rs. 14 ” 

That is what you are referring to. 

Mr. Shewell. — We also show it in the comparative tables that we have given 
you. 

President. — In paragraph 4? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes, and in paragraph 5. It is £9-13-4 in the one case and 
£9 in the other. 

President. — Is it your view that the fall in the sterling price of British 
steel is only 13 shillings and 4 pence a ton? 

Mr. Sheivell. — It is more than that. 

President. — According to your own price figures, it is about 30 shillings. 

Mr. Shewell. — I got quotations yesterday indicating a further fall of 5 
shillings a ton. 

President. — You mean, on more recent information? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes, on the information received by yesterday’s mail. 

President. — ^But apart from that, I am surprised to find that you make out 
the difference so small. On the price figures you yourself have submitted, it 
is a great deal more. 

Mr. Shewell. — I don’t see the contradiction yet. 
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' President. —Take the British bars. You said that you would accept the 
Tariff Board’s view.' In October 1924 the price of British bars had fallen 
already by about 10 shillings as compared with the price during the period 
which the Board took as the basis in their original recommendations, and 
■since then there has been another fall which makes about 30 shillings 
altogether. Where do you get this £9-13-4 from? 

Mr. Shewell.—l have taken that from your own figures. You have given 
•the price of steel as Rs. 146. 

President. — ^What period have you taken? 

ilfr. Sheivell. — The period that you took in your Report. 

President. — We did not say quite definitely what period we took. That 
-was the reason why I asked you. I want to know just how you arrived at 
£9-13-4. Did you work back or what? 

3Ir. Shewell. — I worked back from your figure and converted it at the rate 
of Is. id. to the rupee. 

President. — Rs. 145 at Is. id. to the rupee is £9-13-4. 

Mr. Sheioell. — Yes. 

President. — Coming on to the next table in paragraph 5, did you begin 
■with Rs. 120 and work back to £9? 

Mr. Shcteell. — I began with £9. 

President. — Is that taken on the actual price? Did you take, for instance, 
"the price which you have given for beams and work on that? 

Mr. Shewell. — I took the actual price. There we are dealing with the 
..girder bridge as a typical example of structural steel. I have assumed for 
this purpose 60 per cent, of that is steel plates and 40 per cent, is sectional 
materials, plates being more expensive. The average price of these two is £9 
.a ton. 

President. — The reason why I am asking you about all these points is this. 
'The price you have given for materials is Rs. 120 which 1 take it is £9 con- 
verted at the rate of Is. Gd. to the rupee. 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — It is almost unexpectedly high. I should not have been sur- 
jprised if the figure was appreciably lower. If you took a particular piece of 
work in which plates formed a considerable jjroportion, that would of course 
■ affect the cost of materials. 

Mr. Shewell. — I could not then justify a lower figure, although I could to- 
•day. 

President. — On more recent advice? Is that merely a qrrotation or price 
that you have actually paid? 

Mr. Sheioell. — Orders actually placed. 

President. — ^It iviU be another 5 shillings lower? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You see that the difference you have arrived at is something 
like Rs. 17 a ton and that is correct, is it not? You want an addition of Rs. 17 
to equalise the imported cost with the Indian cost. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — That is actually lower by Rs. 5 than the sum which the Board 
thought necessary (on theoretical grounds mainly) in their Report which they 
=sent to the Government of India last November. 

Mr. Shewell, — am aware of that. 

President. — ^But this 5 shillings would nearly equalise the costs. It would 
work out to very nearly the same thing. It would be about 5s. 6d. which 
would mean a difference of 3 to 4 rupees. In that case there would not he 
■very much difference. 

I should like to ask you one or two questions about the Trade Facilities 
-Act and the extent to which it is prejudicing the prospects of Indian steel. 
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You say “ that the Calcutta Port Commissioners consider the benefit derived 
from the Act to be equal to 13'4 per cent, of the c.i.f. price.” I gather tha,fc 
the Port Commissioners have actually been borrowing under the Trade Facili- 
ties Act. 

Mr. Sheioell . — ^Yes 

President. — Have you any precise information as to the total amount 
borrowed ? 

Mr. Balfour. — £500,000. 

President. — Has it directly affected your own firm? Have you failed to 
obtain work from the Port Commissioners, which you think you might have 
obtained but for the operation of the Trade Facilities Act? 

Mr. ShewcU. — Strangel 3 ' enough, it has not. 

President. — It has not actuallj’ affected you. 

Mr. Shewell. — It might have affected us, but owing to a slip on the part of 
the Port Commissioners, thej' failed to send us an enquiry’. 

President. — You did not actuallj’ quote? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^No. 

President. — Was it for a job, for which you would ordinarily have been 
asked to quote? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — So, it was more or less an accident? 

Mr. Shewell . — ^Yes 

President. — If j'ou had not been laiocked out by not being asked to quote, 
you might have been knocked out by the Trade Facilities Act. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Balfour. — But we have done a lot of similar work for them at about 
the same time. 

Pi'esidcnt. — Can you explain to the Board how the advantage arises to the 
British firm under the Trade Facilities Act, or rather how the purchaser in 
India buj’s cheaper, Avhen he can borrow under tlic Trade Facilities Act? 

fllr. Shewell. — I am afraid I cannot go into details. 

President. — I do not expect j'ou to go into details, but generally how does 
it happen? For instance, the Port Commissioners of Calcutta have got cer- 
tain tenders from British firms and certain tenders from Indian firmsi Let 
us assume that the prices in Great Britain and India would work out iiracti- 
cally the same. I gather that under the Trade Facilities Act in some w’ay it 
paj-s the Port Commissioners, when the two prices are identical, or even when 
the Indian price is loAver, to purchase in Great Britain. Generally how would 
that happen? 

Mr. Shewell. — I presume that under the Trade Facilities Act they can 
borrow cheaper than at which they can raise loans. 

President. — This figure of 13'4 per cent., was that what the Port Commis- 
sioners gave you? 

Mr. Sheioell. — That is their own calculation. 

President. — ^Do you know of any other case in which a public body or a 
firm in India is taking advantage of the Trade Facilities Act in connection 
with steel work? 

Mr. Shewell. — I have no definite information at all. 

President. — This is the only definite case you know of. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You suggest that an additional duty of Rs. 28 might be neces- 
sarj’ in order to counteract the operation of the Trade Facilities Act. Would 
not that be a rather difficult thing to do, if the Trade Facilities Act affected 
only a small proportion of the imports? 

Mr. Shewell. — I admit it is extremely difficult. 
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President. — Don’t j'on tliink that tliorc would be a good deal of opposition 
to it from the people who would he adrerselr affected and who could make out 
a strong case? 

il/r. Shewed. — 1 admit that. 

President. — Have you any alternatives to suggest to an increase in the 
duty? Moreover, there is this further objection. If the Government of India 
and the Indian Legislature were to put on an extra duty on imported .steel with 
the express object of keeping out of the country steel purchased^ by borrowers 
under the Trade Facilities Act, it is not altogether iinjirobable, is it, that the 
British Government and the British Legislature would give orders that no 
further advances should ho made to any firm in India ? 

Mr. Shewed. — It is extremely probable. 

President. — 'I'hey might say “ if you don’t want it, we are not going to 
force it down yorir throat.” In that case, it would be prejudicial to the other 
industries. 

Mr. Shewed. — I full}’ ajjpreeiato all these points. At the same time, you 
asked us in your enquiry to make our suggestions, and we made them. Per- 
sonally, 1 don’t see any way out. It is an extremely difficult position. 

Pj'esident.' — ^The natural method of retaliation would rather be, I should 
have thought, for the Government of India to devise a similar scheme. 

Mr. Sheiccd. — ^Yes, 

Prcsiflcnt. — To that of course no conceivable objection could be taken. It 
is for the Finance Department of the Government of India who would have to 
find the money. But it seems to me — I am following the same lines on which 
we discussed the matter with Mr. Boddick yesterday — to be a vep* difficult 
matter for the Boat’d to make a recommendation for imposing a higher duty 
expressly on the ground of the Trade Facilities Act, especially when only one 
concrete instance has been adduced in which tlie result of the Act has been to 
deprive the Indian firms of orders. It is quite possible there may be other 
cases which enquiry would disclose, but as you know, if anything is to be done 
in the direction in which you want additional protection, it has got to be done 
at the next session of the Legislative Assembly and there is not too much time. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^It is very difficult for us to get information. 

President. — Still, if the information is not there, wkat is the Board to do? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^IVould it not be possible for the Board to get the information 
from the Government of India? 

President. — ^They may not have it. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^The Bombay Port Trust people might be getting their re- 
■quirements under the Trade Facilities Act. Would not the GTovernment of 
India then have information about that? 

President. — 7 should think they probably would. Inasmuch as the Board 
have to report to the Government of India, they cannot call on the Govern- 
ment of India for information. It seems to me that, before any definite recom- 
mendations could be made about the Trade Facilities Act, something of the 
nature of a special enquiry is required. It could not be disposed of in a couple 
of weeks. It might be a matter of six weeks or even two months. You have 
to be sure that you have got the facts. 

illr. Shewed. — In our letter we refer to this as n menace. The danger is 
there. There is nothing to prevent the Corporation of Calcutta, the Public 
Works Department or the Canal Department from doing the same. Still I 
think the menace is there. Presumably, the Bengal Nagpur Railway and other 
Company lines could do so. 

President. — ^Is it only within the last few months that this has come to your 
notice at all? 

Mr. Shewed. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^The Act was passed in 1921, so that the menace has been there 
for over four years. 
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Mr. Sheioell. — don’t think that the Act was understood for some years on 
appreciated. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you say why? 

Mr. Sheioell. — I cannot say why. 

President. — ^You say in paragraph 8 “ The Indian engineering firms are- 
less favourably situated -now than they were.” That is, I take it, relatively 
to the British engineering firms. 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Then you say “As Messrs. Tata’s base their prices on British: 
rates of steel the drop in both cases has been the same.” AU the evidence 
that we received in our enquiry last November — and I don’t think there 
has been any change since — was that they would like to base their - price- 
on British steel, but they were quite unable to do so. Is it still true that- 
the sales to the engineering firms follow the price of British steel? 

Mr. Sheioell. — I believe our statement is correct in the case of steel for- 
all fabricated structures. 

President. — ^Do you buy steel under a running contract with the Tata-. 
Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^A,Alien you are buying your steel for fabricated steel work 
from them, do you still pay Rs. 5 a ton less than the British price? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^^Ve are doing so. 

President. — If you were buying for merchant business what would you- 
give? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^\Ve have had special deals with Tata’s for merchant bars. 

President. — ^And also for the steel that you have bought for wagons? 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^Yes. 

President. — Otherwise, you are still buying on the basis of British prices P 

Mr. Sheioell. — Yes, for fabricated steel work. 

President. — The average price which Tata’s have actually received during 
the last eight months for their sales to the engineering firms is decidedly 
below the British price. ■ They have given us their average price. It actually 
works out a good deal lower and that is why I have to ask these questions. 

Mr. Shcwell. — Ls that for British standard specification steel? 

President. — ^That would be an average of all their sales, excluding the- 
steel for wagons. 

Mr. Shew ell. — The statement which I make here refeis solely to steel used,- 
for fabricating purposes. There is no reference made at all to wagon steel' 
or anything else. 

Piesident — In paragraph 9 you suggest an increase in the rate of the 
ad valorem duty. Do you prefer that to a S 2 recific duty on imported steel? 
What the Board proposed last November was that, instead of 'an ad valorem 
duty, an additional specific duty should be imposed, and -^vhat was very 
much in their mind then was the perpetual question of the exchange which 
automatically cuts down an ad valorem duty. But there may be good reasons- 
for your preference — ^if it is a preference — ^for the ad valorem duty. What I 
should like to know is your reasons. 

hir. Sheioell. — ^I am not prepared to say we have a preference for tho- 
ad valorem duty. 

Pres'ment. — ^The reason why I ask this is because it follows immediately 
after what is stated in clause (4) — “We consider- however that bridges and 
structures made from steel of British Standard Specification and fabricated’ 
in accordance with the British Standard Specification is less subject to 
Continental competition,’’ What struck me was that, if you were feeling 
the competition more in expensive kinds, you might prefer the ad valorem. 
duty. The point is rather this. The Board in their original report were- 
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compelled to take au aTerage figure for fabricated steel, recognising quite' 
clear! y all tbe time that it was no more than an average. If the competition 
was Aout even in all classes of work, it did not matter veiy much whether 
the duty was ad valorem or specific, but if it were the case that the com- 
petition was keener for expensive works, the ad valorem duty might be more 
favourable. Are you prepared to make any statement about that? For which' 
class of work is competition keenest? 

Mr. SkeicelL— The keenest British competition is felt in the standard, 
spans required in India by Indian railways. 

President. — •'Wliat would be your cost per ton for works of that kind 
approximately? 

Mr. Shetvell. — About Bs. 300. 

Presidenf.— Taking it at Bs. 300 for the moment, if the duty were speci- 
fic, it would only amount to Bs. 17 a ton extra duty, but if it were ad valorem, 
it would be Bs. 27. Do you see the point? 

Mr. Sheivell, — Quite. 

President. — Are you prepared to make at the moment any statement about" 
that or would you like to think it over? 

Mr. Shcwell. — ^I would much prefer to think it over. 

President. — 'Would yon please let us know in due course what your "views 
are and your reasons? 

Mr, Sheivell. — 'Yes.* 

President. — ^In paragraph 9 you say that the duty should be_ put up to 
37 per cent, on all bridge and structural steel, except railroad bridges of 160' 
ft. spaa and upwards. Do you mean that these big span bridges are beyond . 
the capacity of Indian engineering firms? 

Mr. Shewell. — Generally speaking, I should say they are. 

President. — And your proposal is that those should remain subject to the' 
present rate of duty? 

Mr. Shcwell. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Would it be a practical proposition, you think, to draft a 
Customs schedule so as to exclude them? 

Mr. Sheivell. — ^I should have thought so. Bailway, bridges are bought only 
by certain people. 

PresTdent. — see your point. EaUway bridges are required only by the- 
Eaihvny Board or Bailway companies and they should be able to say what 
these are for. But take, for instance, structural steel- IB^ that intended 
to include all fabricated structures according to the definition' in the Tariff 
schedule as it stands at present? 

Mr. Sheivell. — ^Yes. 

President. — It would not be very easy to attempt at the present stage to 
discriminate between different types. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^It is quite practical. 

President. — ^What we are dealing with is additional duty under the special 
clause of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, which would only require admi- 
nistrative sanction of the Executive Government, but if you are going to 
alter the definition in the schedule, it becomes a complicated business altogether- 
In addition, there is one other point. Your firm do a fair amoimt of work 
of building, launches, barges and flats. I dare say you know that the- 
Central Board of Eevenue has ruled that the effect of the changes made in 
the tariff was to make vessels imported from abroad subject to the protec- 
tive duty, if they came out in the form of fabricated steel. That was not 
really in accordance with the original intention of the Board. The Central 
Board of Bevenue of course have no concern with the original intentions of 
the Board — ^they have ohly to interpret the wording of the Act — ^but, as you 

* See Statement III, Enclosure I, 
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‘]mow, the India General Steam Navigation Company and the Irrawaddy 
ijriotillai Company, have both protested against the increase in the duty, and we 
-shall have to hear what they ‘have got to say. The point now is, it is some- 
what embarrassing for the Tariff Board to propose an increase in the duty on 
imported vessels at a time when there is still pending an unheard representa- 
tion against the increase already made. In these circumstances, do you not 
think it reasonable that this question should stand over? 

Mr. Balfour . — ^These steamer companies have told us that they will be 
requiring barges and flats next year, and your recommendations will be pub- 
lished before that. 

President . — Have j-ou found anj' difliculty in obtaining orders for steamers 
and other inland vessels in the last six months? 

Mr. Balfour . — The Eiver Steam Navigation Company got three 200 ft. steel 
flats out from Home last year. We tendered for these. 

President. — ^M'hen was this? 

Mr. Shexcdl . — will look up and let you have the exact date.* 

President . — ^Was it before or after the passing of the Steel Industry (Pro- 
teclioii) Act. 

Mr. Ritcieell . — I am afraid I cannot* tell you. 

President . — ^The point I have got to put to you is, after their original 
-enquiry, the Board were not satisfied that protection was required for the 
manufacture of river vessels at all. The effect of the Act that has been 
passed is that you have actually received protection for such vessels. It seems 
to ms that it is exceedingly difficult just now to recommend increased pro- 
tection without disposing of the protest against the protection already given. 
I mention it now because it is a point the Board will have to consider. I 
-don’t wish you to think that the Board has yet made up its mind; the reason 
I mention it to-day is that I would like you to think it over and let the 
Board know what view you take of it, and they will be very glad to consider 
what you have got to say. The difficulty arises simply owing to the limita- 
tion of time. If we had another fortnight, in all probability we could dis- 
.pose of the nhole thing once for all. But we are woi-king to a time limit 
• and I am sure that it is not possible. 

I should like to refer now to our letter of the 2nd July to Messre. Jessop 
-■and Company, Limited, a copy of which was sent to your firm amongst others. 
'The imrticular point I am anxious about is the evidence as to the fall in the 
-^actual price you can get for fabricated steel. You have said in j'Our letter 
that, when your tender is unsuccessful, you find it very difficult to find out 
.at what price the order has actually been secured by some British engineering 
firm. I can understand that, but it is nevertheless very important, if the 
JLndian engineering firms wish their application to be successful, that they 
should give definite evidence as to the changes that have taken place since 
192J or 192-1 in the price of fabricated steel work. The Board- made certain 
recommendatiens last November. No action was taken on it by the Govem- 
jment of India — one of the reasons may have been the absence of definite 
evidence as to tiie actual difference in price as distinct from the theoretical 
-difference. Your calculations are on the same lines as those made by the 
Board, but they are in a sense only theoretical. They show what changes 
ought to have occurred in the price of fabricated steel work, but it will make 
your case a great deal stronger if you can show that the change has actually 
•occurred. If, for instance, j-ou can give a tender in 1923 for, let us say, a 
-bridge, and again in 1924, after the passing of the Steel Industr 3 ' (Protection) 
Act, say in July or August, and again in 1925. The difference in the price 
hetweeu these ths-ee years might be verj' valuable evidence to show' that yoii 
^are actually finding it difficult now to obtain orders. 

Mr. Balfour . — You mean our quotations? 


* See Statement III, para. 4. 
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President. — Of course the 'very best evidence would be three successful! 
tender?. Tliat might not be possible, but it would also be valuable evidence 
for you if you can show that lost year, say in July 1924, you obtained an 
order at. say, Ils. 3.S0 a ton and in 1925 you failed to obtain a similar order 
at Es. 020.” It is evidence of that kind that is needed, if it can be obtain- 
ed, and I should like you to remember that it is not only a question of whab 
the Tariff Board may recommend, but of the orders to be passed by the 
authorities rvho are to deal with it finally. I have mentioned bridge work 
as an instance. If you are in a position to give similar information for other' 
classes of work, say, oil tanks or anything of that kind, the more you can. 
give the better. That is all I can tell you. It is very desirable in your 
own interest that it should be done, if possible. If you can before the end 
of thii week give us the information it would be an important part of your 
case.* 

Dr. I\latthai. — T find in j'our calculations you assume that the cost of fabri- 
cation u'ill remain the same. 

Mr. Shoivelh — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^.As I understand it, it is a sort of convenient hypothesis. 
Can you tell us how far it has actually varied, in fact, whether there has been* 
any change in the cost of fabrication? 

Mr Shcwcll. — It is extremely diflficult to make a definite statement about 
it. In the first place, our establishment charges are calculated at a certaim 
percentage on the value of the material. 

Dr. Matthai. — Do you mean that the cost of fabrication is estimated at a-- 
certain percentage on the cost of material? 

Mr. Shcivell. — ^Yes, very approximately. 

Dr. MaWiai. — On the other hand, your coal has gone down. 

Mr. Shcwcll. — Yes, but wages have gone up. 

President. — ^The cost of coal in England also has gone down though not- 
quite' to the extent as in India I should think. But there has been a fall. 

Mr. ShciocU. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthat. — ^With regard to the evidence you give about tenders you 
speak only about the South Indian Eailway. That has reference to the steeP 
woi'k required foi their new work shops? 

Mr. Shcwcll. — ^Yes. 

Dr Matthai.- ■ C’cntracts for that must have been placed some time ago? 

If I'. Shew ell. — They have been placed shop by shop extending over a long; 
period. 

Dr. Matthai. — This particular reference you are making is quite recent? 

Mr. Shew ell — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — How recent? 

•Vr. Shcwcll. — We probably got the order in February or jMarch this year. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That contract would be regarded as an exceptionally large- 
contract as contracts go in India? 

Mr. Shcwcll. — ^You mean the shops? 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Shcwcll. — ^Very large. 

Dr. Matthai. — In the case of an exceptionally large order, they would get 
a preferential rate, wouldn’t they? ■ ' 

Ml. Shcrvcll. — ^They would get very keen quotations. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Now, when the Tariff Board proposed protection for fabricated 
steel ^industry on a basis of 25 per cent, ad valorem duty, the idea was that 
you .snould be given not merely compensating protection but also substantive 
protection, and one important reason why a suggestion was made to that 

* See Statement III, para. 5. 
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•effect was that you provided an important market for the Indian steel 
industry and from that point of view I am interested to know how much 
.Indian material you take. 

Mr Shewell. — ^It is very difficult to give anything like a proportion; it is 
steadily increasing year by year. Indeed, in the case of an ordinary railway 
ihridge of 60 or 40 ft. span, practically the whole thing is made from Tata’s 
steel. But with a bridge of bigger span, which requires certain heavy sections 
-and joists which are not yet made by Tata’s, we have to import them. 

Dr. Matihai. — That is the real point I suppose. If it is possible to get 
-the sort of material you want from Tata’s, you take them from Tata’s, may 
I put it that way? 

J\/r. Shewell. — Certainly. I would go further and say that if the design 
of a structure is left to us we so design it as to enable us to use sections 
manufactured by Tata’s. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You say the question of competition depends upon the 
magnitude of the contract. Is it possible to say what would be the minimum 
size of a contract acceptable to a British firm? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^It may be any size. 

Dr. Matihai. — ^What you mean is that, since there is this very keen com- 
petition, they would accept any size of contract? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. In the past when trade was more or less normal the 
India office would invite tenders from Home firms. Firms would accept 
contracts of any size but in the case of small contracts their prices would be 
•higher. 

Dr. Matthai. — Y'ou don’t go in for these small structures, tea factories 
nnd so on? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Y’es. It is quite an important part of our business. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^In regard to that are you up against a good deal of foreign 
competition? 

Mr. Shewell . — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matihai. — And that would come entirely from the Continent? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you tell me what proportion of your output goes to 
private consumers apart from Government and public bodies and railway 
companies? 

Mr. Shewell. — I can obtain the information for you. 

Dr. Matthai. — I will tell you what my interest in it is. The President was 
referring to the Trade Facilities Act. I don’t have any clear idea at present 
as to the class of materials that would come under the Trade Facilities Act. 
Supposing it so turns out that the Trade Facilities Act applies only to public 
utility undertakings, then it seems to me that all the work you do for your 
•consumers, who are not Government or public bodies or railway companies, 
will jirobably be outside the scope of the Trade Facilities Act. If I could 
get some idea of the kind of work you do for other consumers, it will give 
me some idea of the extent to which the Trade Facilities Act applies in 
your case. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^I will send you a statement.* 

President. — I have just one point that I would like to ask, and that is 
about the South Indian Kailway contract. Any work that you do for the 
South Indian Kailway would no doubt go by sea to Madras, would it not? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^No, it goes by rail. 

President-. — ^What is the freight? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^About Ks. 25 a ton. 


* See Statement III, Enclosure II. 
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President. — Therefore, you would be Es. 25 per ton worse off when you are 
competing in Madras than you would be in Bengal? 

Mr. Shcii’cU. — Yes. 

President So that the mere fact that you cannot obtain orders for the 

South Ijndian Eailway for important works is not conclusive in itself. 

Mr. Shcwell. — I appreciate that point. 

President. — During 1924-25 was the total quantity of steel you fabricated 
greater than in the previous year or was it less? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^During 1924-25 the output was greater. 

President. — Do you attribute it at all to the Steel Industry (Protection) 
iA.ct? 

Mr. Shetvell. — certainly do. 

President. — ^Then since the 1st of April this year, has there been any falling 
■off m the quantity of steel you have been fabricating? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^We were booked up -with orders received six months ago. 
^Ve are still working on them. 

President. — Therefore, so far there has been no decline in quantity of steel 
you are fabricating? 

Mr. Shewell — ^No. 

President. — But as regards the orders booked ahead, are you booked for a 
•sliorter period than you usually are? 

Mr. Shcivell. — ^Yes, we are booked for a shorter period ahead than we were 
a year ago. 

President. — ^Was it shorter than in 1923? 

Mr. Shewell — I am afraid I do not see the point of the reference. 

President. — It is well that we should know all that for this reason that 
dl i.s a case in which you were booked up with orders months ahead, and it 
is difficult to see where the case of protection comes in unless you can show 
•that the prices were unrenmnerative. If, since October 1924, you have been 
booking fewer orders, that would be evidence which might conceivably help 
your case a good deal. If you could give us the total quantities of steel 
involved in the orders booked month by month for period of three years, 
that might be important. -4.ny information you can give us on that point, 
I think, would be useful. 

One more point I would like to put in the same connection. When you 
gavf evidence before us in 1923 you told us that you were finding it difficult 
to obtain orders and so on. Well, now comparing the position to-day with the 
position in 1923, v'ould you say that the position was better then, or is it 
•better now? 

Mr. Sheiuell. — ^We consider it slightly better to-day. 

President. — This point about the orders booked is rather an important one. 
I regret I did not refer to it in the letters to the firms, but it is rather 
important— the quantities of steel covered by the orders booked from month 
to month. If you can make up a statement for 1923, 1924 and 1926 in four 
•quarters it would be useful. 

-lir. Shewell. — 1 can give you a statement of the value received. I am 
not quite certain that I can give you the tonnage. 

President.— The^ value does not quite give the information we want. If it 
were possible to give the tonnage it would be much more useful. Supposing 
you can get the value of the output. Would it be possible for you to give us 
approximately the tonnage from the information in your possession.? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

President. — ^Within an error of 5 per cent.? 

Mr. Shetvell. — 1 think I could. 
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President . — ^That would be a great deal better than notbiug. If you find 
it impossible to work out the tonnage accurately, you might be able to give 
an approximate figure of tonnage within an error of 5 per cent. Do you 
think that you can do that? 

Mt. Shcwell . — think I could within that limit. 

President . — ^Let us have, for the three years say from the beginning of 
1923, the value of steel j’ou have dealt with and then the quantities of steel 
which in your opinion the orders would cover.* 

* See Statement III, Enclosure II. 


Witness No. 12. 


BOMBAY IRON MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION. 

A. — ^Wkitten. 

Bepreseniation, dated the 7th July 1925. 

With reference to j’our letter No. 315 of the 2nd instant, forwarding- a 
copy of the Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board in connection 
with the forthcoming Steel Enquiry, I am to state that the first enquiry 
in this matter was conducted hy the Board rather hurriedly and the Iron 
Merchants did not then realise the grave danger to their business and the 
heavy burden on consumers if higher duties were levied on imported Steel. 

After a year’s experience the Iron Merchants realised that on account 
of high prices demand was slack trade was disorganised and much capital 
was locked in stoclcs and in fact for purposes of realising money they had to 
sell their stocks at great losses. Government on the other hand have collected 
nearly 1^ crores hy additional duties of which they gave 50 lakhs to the 
Tatas hy way of bounty and made a profit in the name of Protection of 
a crore. My Association is of opinion that Government is not justified 
in raising additional revenue in the name of Protection. It accordingly 
makes the following recommendations and suggests that the existing Act 
and the Tariff Schedule should be amended in the next session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Council of State : — 

That protection to Indian steel should be given entirely by bounty. 

2. That additional duties over 10 per cent, existing before the Steel 
Protection Act was passed be so adjusted as to produce the amount re- 
quired for bounty. 

3. That certain articles which are made in small quantities only at the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s Works should be exempted from addition- 
al duties. These articles are (1) Rods to tV' rounds, and squares, (2) 
cuttings of bars, rods and plates, (3) circles -fg', and y, (4) half round 
and octagonal steel bars, and (5) sheets under 12 B. M. G., i.e., thinner. 

I am to add that Sheth Moolji Haridas, Esq., J. P. and G. B. Trivedi, 
Esq., B.A., have been appointed by my Association as its representatives for 
examination before the Tariff Board. I have already sent jmu a telegram to 
this effect, copy of which is enclosed herewith. 



Witness No. 13, 


G. B. TRIVEDI, Esq. 

A. ^W^KITTEN. 

Statement I. — Letter dated 25tli June 1925. 

Reverting to your letter No. 236 of 23rd ultimo, I beg novr to give you 
three statements of c.i.f. and local prices of continental steel articles from' 
October 1924 to May 1925, statement showing stocks and quantities expected. 
The Bombay market does not keep stocks of British goods except of galvanized' 
sheets. I might also observe that on account of higlier duties, import 
business was disorganised and stocks had accumulated, demand was poor and 
dealers had to reduce prices to clear off stock and lost heavily and conse- 
quently the import houses had no business for nearly six months from. 
November to April. 




statement No. II. — Local prices in rupees per ion ex godowruin Bomlay Iron Market November lo June. 
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Enclosure III. 






Tons in stock. 

Tons to .arrive up to 
September. 

Bars 




30,000 

20,000 

Rods 




1,500 

2,000 

Angles . 




1,000 

500 

Beams . 




3,000 

3,000 

Plates . 




1,000 

500 

Sheets . 




2.000 

1 1,000 


Staiemcnt II. — Bepresentation, dated the 7th July 1925. 

I am in receipt of your letter No. 314 of tlie 2nd instant enclosing your 
communique and note the lines on which the Board proposes to conduct the 
enquiry. 

As regards the first point specially referred to the Board by the Govern- 
ment, I am of opinion that the condition of the steel Industry has much im- 
proved by the Protection given. In spite of an increase of freight of 7s. fid. 
per ton, the level prices of the imported steel is still at the same low level as 
it was in October 1924 when the second enquiry was held and is likely to 
remain so for long time to come. The Protection should therefore be con- 
tinued till 31st March 1927. 

As regards the second point, I think that in rolled steel, Protection is 
necessary against all articles enumerated in your communique with the follow- 
ing exceptions. 

(1) The Protection applies to material correctly rolled. But there is a 
large import of waste material which is merely remnant and which is due 
to imperfect rolling. This is £1 to 2 less in value and ought not to be 
assessed over 10 per cent, for it is waste material and is commonly known as 
barends; or bar-cuttings; rod-ends or rod-cuttings; plate-cuttings and sheet- 
wasters. As this was not provided for in the Tariff Schedule for the first time 
the Customs authorities are charging same duties on this waste material as 
on correctly rolled material, except in the case of sheet-wasters which are 
assessed at 15 per cent. The Board should recommend to Government to levy 
only 10 per cent, duty and amend the Act accordingly, 

(2) Similarly the Company does not roll half-round bars commonly known 
as Tyre Bars and the duty should bo reduced to 10 per cent, for this kind of 
bars. 

(3) As regards rods, round and square under half inch, the output of the 
Company is very small compared with the import and the extras are very 
high whereas the extras charged by the Continental works are only 12s. fid. per 
ton on an average for ^ to rods. Besides, the Company has no roll for 
y^. For all these reasons the Company should not roll all these sizes at all. 
At any rate Protection against rods is unjustified and rods under should 
be assessed at 10 per cent, as before the Protection Act. 

(4) For the same reasons. Bars flats should be exempted from the 
Protective duties; also Octagon steel bars which are not rolled by the Com- 
pany to a large extent. 

As regards wire and wire nails during the one year of Protection the Wire 
Products Co. has produced very little and the consumers are taxed unne- 
cessarily. The Company is in financial difficulty and has no proper manage- 
ment and is not working at present. The Protection should therefore be 
revoked. 

As regards the form of Protection it should be entirely by. Bounty. The 
exact amount per ton of production is a matter to be settled between the 
Company and Board. 
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Before the wnr, Btecl \rns assessed at 1 per cent. only. DiirinR the war 
it was assessed at 2i per cent, and after tlie war 10 per cent. Tims before 
rne Protection cnnie in, the burden bad increased by 9 jier cent. The Protec- 
tion has increased the_ burden to 00 per cent, and 40 per cent. The working 
of one j’ear’s Protection has sbown that Consumers are unable to pay in- 
creased prices and the stock holders liad to reduce tbeir prices to induce their 
buyers, and thus they lost heavily. Bar.s and rods cost Its. 135 and Its. 150 
and were sold at Its. 120 and Its. 125 per ton. At pre.sent the .steel trade is 
disorganised, calculations are up.set, and the double amount of capital has 
been locked up. Thus, while the Industi-j' has got relief the trade has suffered 
heavily. The Custom returns of last year show that Government have realised 
Its. 22. (-.lO thousands whereas they have jiaid only Its. 6.52‘1 thousands by 
bounty. There is no doubt tliereforc that the special Tariff sc.ales introduced 
■Jast year are unnecessarily high. The Fi.scal Commission has OKprc.s.scd an 
opinion ns quoted in the pnrngraidi 99 in the first report of the Board, that 
the assistance to a basic Industry like steel should be by “ Bounty rather than 
by protective duty.” The Board have recommended a combination of Tariff 
•duties and bounties because the general trensurj’ was not in a position to 
provide money required by bounty. Instead of the general tax paj'or, it is 
the steel consumer who now bears the burden. The Board has also laid down 
that “ The burden of the consumers is to be restricted ns far as possible.” 
The result is, however, quite the opposite and fhe Board therefore i.s bound 
according to its own admission just quoted to revise the present scale which 
gives the revenue to Government much more than 10 per cent, to which it is 
entitled. The Company was expected to be able to reduce its cost of produc- 
tion. It has been able with a bounty of Its. 20 per ton and freight advnnt.ago 
to sell all its outpiit in bans, sheets, plates, and structural material to engin- 
eering firms, railw.a.vs, Government and up])er and central India markets. Its 
stocks have diminished. After giving this general bounty and the bounty on 
rails and fishplates Government has a largo .surplus. If the Board is satisfied 
that the Comiiany requires more bounty, let it rai.se it. At the best it can bo 
Rs. 30 per ton on 350 tbousand tons likely to bo rolled per year on an average 
during the next 20 months. At the best it may retpiirc roughly about a 
croro per year for bounty. Lot Government collect this sum by a flat addi- 
tional percentage on all .stool imports over the 10 ]>or cent, it used to collect. 
This flat distribution of tbo amount required for bount.v will not Ticco.s.sitnto 
unequ.al Tariff duties levied at present. If, however, tbo Board docs not 
approve of this suggestion, let the amovint be collected by nnifonn distribu- 
tion of the amount required amongst articles against which protection is 
given. 

In piirngra)di 2 of the communique, the Board suggests the possibility of 
an increase in tlie duties. This i.s unnoces.sary a.s shown above in view of tbo 
.-urplus profit that Government lias made during tbo Inst year. Let the 
surplus bo utilised for additional bountio.s and for decreasing the existing 
duties. In any case the steel trade and tbo .steel consumers arc unanimous 
against any further incrc.a.so of duties. In this demand I am voicing the 
opinion of the Bombay Iron Alcrcbanls’ Association who has authorised me to 
-.pealc on tbeir behalf on this ))oint. 
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THE BOMBAY IRON MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION AND 
MR. G. B. TRIVEDI. 

. B. — Obal. 


Oral evidence of Mr. G. B. TRIVEDI and Mr. MOOLJI HARIDAS 
recorded at Calcutta ori the 17th July 1925. 

President. — We are very much indebted to you. Gentlemen, for coming over 
to Calcutta to give evidence. On the last occasion we held our enquiry in 
Bombay and we had no difficulty in ^getting Bombay evidence, but on this 
occasion without you we should have been devoid of all Bombay evidence, and 
we are particularly glad to see you, Mr. Trivedi, because at one time we feared 
that we should not have the benefit of your views. 

I think we may begin now with the prices* you have sent in. The point I 
want to ask you about is this. In October the c.i.f. price of bars was £6-10 
and in January £6-17-6, an increase from £6-10 to £6-17-6. Do you attribute 
that to the increase in freight? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^No. 

President. — Was it due to a slight hardening of the market.® 

Mr. Trivedi. — Yes. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^Wlion did the new freight rate come in? 

Mr. Trivedi. — In April it was increased by 5 shillings and from July by 
75. 6d. 

President. — Between May and June there is a drop in the price of bars 
fi-om £6-15 to £6-10. What do you attribute that to? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Want of sufficient orders at Home. 

President. — ^Do you think it was merely the ordinary conditions of trade? 

Mr. T'ivedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — The point is this. If it is due to that, then Belgian prices have 
gone 'uwer than what we considered to bo rock-bottom, because when freight 
is deducted the June price is 7 shillings and 6 pence below the October price. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^That is so. 

President. — ^Has there been any change in July? 

.Mr. Trivedi. — ^It has dropped to £6-10. That is due to a slight fall in the 
franc exchange. 

President. — ^That might affect the June average to some extent and also 
the cuirent month? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes.- i 

President. — ^There has been some strengthening of the exchange, has there- 
not? 

Mr. Trivedi — Slight. 

I'rPsideat.-pSupposing the exchange remained permanently lower, how 
long ^vould it be till the cost of living would compel the manufacturers to i)ub 
u]) the wages and the prices? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Already there is strike in the Belgian works and the work- 
men are asking for higher wages. The strike has now extended over a month. 

President. — Then your view is that prices are likely to rejnain -where the.v 
were in October? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes. 


* See Statement I. 
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President. — You do not anticipate either a fall or a rise, do you? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — No. 

President. — Unfortunately there is no ground for expecting any rise owing 
to the general condition of trade? 

Mr. Irivedi. — No. The people believe that in the iron industry, there lias 
been over-production all over the world. 

President. — ^Except in the United States of America, which of course is a 
world by itself so to speak 1 

Mr. Tiivcdi. — Yes, thej’' produce for themselves, for their "own consumption. 

President. — As regards the local prices cx godown, I notice in January — 
taking bars again as typical — the prices dropped by Ks. 5 in January'; in 
March it was lowest, and then it rose again in May and June and went back 
to where it was in November. 

Mr Trivcdi. — ^That is so. 

President. — What is your view about that? What is the explanation of 
that drop and then the rise again? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — Fluctuations are regulated by the supply and demand. 
When tilt second enquiry w'as held, the merchants determined not to buy and 
that lasted for throe months nearly, so that they did not indent for three 
months nearly. 

Presioent. — Then there was the increase in May and June. Does that 
mean that the surplus stocks have now been absorbed and the condition of 
things is iiractically normal? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — The market is trying to re-adjust itself according to the 
existing situation. ’Wliat Bombay feels is that its customers from Upxier India 
and the Central Provinces are gone, and the market has got to shrink itself 
down to meet the conditions existing in the other provinces left to it. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You moan “ by re-adjusting itself ” that you are getting 
smaller imports? 

Ml. Tiiuedi — ^Yes. There are smaller stocks in Bombay than is usual. 

President. — The Tata Iron and Steel Company are in a position to capture 
the Upper India and the Central Provinces markets on account of their freight 
' advantage? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — ^Yes. 

President. — Taking the stock of bars at 20,000 tons, would that have been 
a large stock, or a small stock or a normal stock two years ago? 

Mr. Tiivedi. — Generally in May and June stocks are very low and com- 
pared with that this is still high. 

President. — Then I take it you regard the stocks as being high in view of 
the smaller market you can command? 

Mr. 'Irivedi. — Yes. 

President. — What about the stocks of other classes of steel? Can they be 
taken as approximately normal? 

Mr. Irivedi — ^They are under normal. These of course are only subsidiary 
articles. The chief article is bars. 

President. — The sheets you mention here would be black sheets? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — ^Yes. 

Pre.Hdent. — Are you in a position to tell us what the stock of galvanised 
sheets is in Bombay? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — In May it was vei'y low and in June also there was slackness 
■of demand, but now it is more than what is wanted, as new shipments are 
' arriving. Of course, as I have already said, the market in this is regulated by 
the supply and demand. 
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Trciidcni . — 1 quite understand that. The reason why I asked you about 
this is that the imports into India in April and May amounted to about 
62j000 tons, which is about double what it was two years ago. 

ilfr. Trivedi, — ^Yes, but I think the demand is increasing because the Home 
prices have now come down to £17-10 a ton — a difference of £1-10 — and the con- 
sumei'a tl-ink this is noiv the lowest price and it is a favourable time to buy. 

I’rcsidcni.— Is it because they think the soiling combines may re-organize 
themselves and put the price up ? 

BIi . Ttivedi . — ^Yes. 

P'esidrnt. — ^Has it been the practice in the i>ast to form such combines? 

3Ir. Tiivedi — ^Yes, specially in galvanised sheets. 

President. — You have given us the quantity of bars which you think is 
likely to arrive up to September. Is that based on your knowledge of the 
orders sent? 

Mr. Tnvedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — For these months is this an abnormallj' largo quantity? 

Mr. Tiivedi. — ^No. Geneially wo take 6,000 tons a month for bars. 

President. — This is for three months, July, August and September? 

Mr. 'Iiivedi. — ^Ycs. 

President. — So that by the end of that period the stock ought to be more 
or less as they are at present? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^^'es. Tint there ivill be a rise in the demand during the next 
two months. 

J resident. — ^Thc question of the stocks and the probable importation is of 
some importance in connection with another question and it is desirable that wo 
should find out, if wo can, what the importation of these various lands of 
steel is likely to bo. For instance, the 52,000 tons of galvanised sheets, that 
came in April and May, meant additional revenue to the Government of India 
in tile two months of about lls. 9 lakhs at the present rate of duty as compared 
with the 10 per cent, rate of duty, and if it wore possible that the importation 
of galvanised shoots would go on at that rate for the whole of the year, they 
could got Es. 54 lakhs out of galvanised sheets alone. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Our best season for galvanised sheets are from January to 
May, specially April and May. 

Dr. Matthai. — What does it really depend upon? 

Mr. Trivedi. — People prepare themselves against the rains by having new 
roofs to their houses, and ns soon as the rains sot in the demand slackens 
because all requirements are covered. Our local prices — the stocks being low — 
in ?laich and April was Es. 16 to Es. 17 whereas now it is Es. 13-8 per cni;. 

Pi esideni.— What do you think about tho probable importation of galvan- 
ised sheets for the whole year? Are they likely to bo ns. much as they were 
last yoai ? 

Mr. Irivedi — I think so. My idea is that although the duty may affect 
the imports, tho demand is increasing ns the country has not bought its full 
loiuirements for four or five years and is trying to make up its arrears. 

President. — Last year you got very nearly to the pre-war rate of importa- 
tio" ? 

Mr. Tiivedi — Yos. 

President. — Wliat about bars? They are the most important class of mate- 
rials from tho revenue point of view. In April and May tho rate of importa- 
tion was ]ust half the rate of importation in 1924-25. 

Mr. Trivedi. — That was chiefly due to the uncertainty about the second 
en.^uiry by the Tariff Board, so the merchants did not import. 

President. — ^You have told us of the quantity of tho orders sent homo from 
Bombay. Wha^ about the cold weather six months? Do jmn think that 
during the cold weather months the imports of bars will bo normal ? 
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Mr. Irivcdi. — 1 think so. 

Fresidcnt. — ^But allowance will have to he made for the increased produc- 
tion in Jamshedpur? 

.'Ifr. I'yivcdi. — That is true. We have already beeiv accustomed to Imow 
what customers we have lost, but there is much demand coming up from 
Oujerat and the Maharashtra and that makes u^i the loss of other customers. 

Vi esidcnt. — The monthly rate of importation in 1923-24 was about 13,000 
tons a mouth for the whole of India. For April and May it was only at the 
rate of less than 7,000 tons a month. What do you think would he a reason- 
able figure to take for the cold weather months? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^For the rvhole of India or Bombay? 

President. — Tell us about Bombay first. 

3Ir. 'frivedi. — For Bombay it would be easily 5,000 tons a month. 

President.— You feel pretty confident about that? 

i'll . Trivedi — ^Yes. 

President. — am putting this question on the assumption that the duty 
remains the same as at present. 

Mr. Tiivedi — Yes. 

President. — ^As regards the imi)ortation of other sections — don’t want to 
take them one by one, they are hardly important enough — taking the figures 
you have gh'en here to arrive up to September as being three months demand, 
do 3 mu think the imjjorts would be about double these figures during the next 
six mon+hs? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^These are very low because there was that uncertainty, but 
0.100 the merchants find that this question has been settled once for all they 
will certainly increase their imports. MTiat happens now is that on account 
of small stocks the consumers have to pay a higher price and there is good 
demand, so that once the merchants feel that there is no uncertainty they will 
increase their imports. 

7‘resideni. — The importations during the months up to September might 
be a good deal below what they were last year, but this you expect to recover 
in the cold weather months once the question is settled P 

Mr. Trivedi. — Yes, specially in the case of bars, because the market deals 
in Continental sections, while Tatas supply British, and their weights and 
other things are higher than what we import from the Continent and, there- 
fore, our custom will not be affected. Even now we get enquiries from Upper 
India for these things. 

Ur. Maithai. — ^This applies particularly to beams and angles, does it not? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — The plates that you generally have are perhaps thin plates, 
are they ? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes, and up mostly. 

Pre.ndent. — Now, there is this question of the method by which protection 
should bo given and naturally you have ex]>ressed a strong view that, if it is 
to be given, it should be given entirely by bounties and that the duty should 
be left alone. I do not want to go into this question at the moment, but your 
view is that, whatever happens, there should be no increase ? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes. No increase. 

Fresident. — What you say is “ the custom return of last year show that 
Government have realised E,s. 2.26,39,000 whereas they have paid only 
Es. 63,24,000.” ' J i J 

Mr. Trivedi. — 1 have revised these figures afterwards. 

President. — The point is this. They have got 2J crores of rupees at an 
average ivate of duty of approximately 2S per cent., but the duty is not as 
much as 25 per cent, on the average. 
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Mr. Tri'vcdi. — ^Yes. 

rresidcnt. — Then you have got to deduct from that the revenue they -wouhl 
have got from the 10 per cent, duty, so that the nett increase in revenue is 
not 2^ crores, it must he less than li crores of rupees. 

Mr. Trivedi. — have afterwards revised the figure and I find the total 
protective duty amounts to lls. 2,80,17,000. 

'PiGsid'.nt. — How do you get to that? 

Mr,. ivndi. — On page 223 of the Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade 

Mild Navigation of British India for March 1925, they are given as follows: — 

Es. 

Iron and Steel 2,15,84,669 

Eailway Track Material 9,10,975 

Othr Government Stores excluding Eailway 
plant and Eolling stock imported by State 

Enilways 48,23,695 

Eailway- plant and rolling stock imported by 
State Eailways 6,97,514 

Total . 2,80,16,853 

rresidcnt. — But the Railwaj’^ Track Material includes all imported raila 
■on which the dutj' is only Es. 14 a ton. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Mj' point is that they have altogether realised this amount in- 
cluding everything. Out of this I find that the amount of revenue at 10 per 
cent, would have been Es. 1'30 lakhs. 

President. — All that you are doing reallj' is to add the duty which the 
Government pays to itself. Surelj’ that can’t be taken into account? 

Mr. Trivedi . — But according to the Act Government have got to pay duty 
now. 

President. — ^It is open to you to raise the question in so far as the duty is 
paid by the Local Governments. Such receipts might be in the real sense an 
•income, out wo must remember that according to present arrangements ulie 
Government of India have got to pay back the duties to the local Governments. 

Mr. Trivedi. — But the Local Governments pay only Es. 5 lakhs. 

President. — Wliatever the amount is, it has to be paid back again, and the 
rest of the duty on Government stores must bo paid by the Government of 
India itself in some capacity. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Now we regard the Government of India as one of the 
imj! outers. 

President. — think it would be wiser to leave Government stores out of 
account altogether. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^IVhat items would you leave out? 

President. — ^Es. 6,97,000 and Es. 48,23,695. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^That makes a considerable difference then. 

■President. — I am inclined to think that the printing of the statement is mis- 
leading. I think that the duties on Government stores are the duties paid on 
all the Government imports whether protected or not. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^I have got another cominlation made by another firm in 
Bombay, Messi-s. Geo. Service & Co. They hare sent to you their statement. 
They took it this way .... 

President. — My point is rather this that loolring throiigh the whole of the 
■volume, I can find no other entry of the dutj’' on Government stores except 
on page 223. If that be so, then the duty collected on Government stores 
incaus not only the protective diities, biit all the duties paid by Government, 
i.e., what Government paid at 10 per cent, as well as at protective rates. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^That is all duty collected on steel. 



President. — It is not entirely the duty on steel. 

!dr. Trivedi. — Government stores include all stores? 

President. — ^The reason why I think so is that I cannot find on any page 
anv entry of the duty on Government stores except on this page. 

' Mr. Trivedi. — I think it refers to iron and steel. 

President. — ^Tf you look at the monthly return that is published in the 
Gazette of India, the same figure is given for the duly on Government stores, 
hut in the Gazette there is no classification into protective duties and ordinary 
duties. So I am afraid this page 223 is misleading. 

Mr. Trivedi. — 1 have got an extract from the Indian Trade Journal dated 
I4th May 1925. There they say the protective special duties collected during 
the month of April 1925 amounted to over Rs. 25 lakhs and the duties on 
Government stores Including the protective duties collected amounted to 
Rs. 11 lakhs. 

President. — Certainly ‘ including,’ but not entirely consisting of protec- 
tive duties? 

Mr. Trivedi. — By Government stores they mean steel. 

President. — That cannot be so. The entry comes at the end. The entry- 
is not subordinate to the protective duties, but parallel to it. 

Mr. Trivedi. — I leave it to you to find it out, but this is my calculation. 

President. — ^You must take that the total collections were Rs. 2J crores out 
of which not more than Rs. IJ crores was really an increase in revenue. I am 
writing to all the Collectors of Customs for figures. 

ilfr. Trivedi. — You will be able to find it better than myself. I have taken 
it like this. According to this I calculated that after paying the bounty Gov- 
ernment realised a surplus of Rs. 85 laldis. Now you may correct this. 
Even if you reduce it, it will be at least Rs. 50 lakhs. 

President. — I wish I could think so. As far as I can judge at present, 
taking into account all the liabilities which Government have already in- 
curred for the three years, the bounty on rails would run away with about a 
core — ^it depends on Tata’s production but it will probably be in that neigh- 
bourhood — bounty on wagons another Rs. 21 laldis and the additional bounty 
to Tata’s already sanctioned is Rs. 50 lakhs for the 12 months ending 30th 
September. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Of which Rs. 28 lakhs is already paid. 

President. — ^Rs. 29 lakhs is paid up to 31st March 1925 and another Rs. 21 
lakhs will be paid this half year. The proposals the Tata Company have made 
might involve a payment of another Rs. 120 lakhs. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Instead of Rs. 50 laldis? 

President. — It is for a period of 18 months instead of a period of 12 months, 
Tlie reason why it has gone up so much is that they ask that the fall in the 
price of rails should be taken into account. The total liabilities of Govern- 
ment would then be in the neighbourhood of 3 crores. That is to say, Gov- 
ernment has to get an extra crore a year out of the protective duties. If the 
duties and the bounties are to balance, it would mean an increase of revenue 
approaching a crore. As far as I can judge from the figures available at 
present, it is very doubtful whether we can rely on getting so much, and it 
depends very much on the imports of galvanised sheets and bars. They are 
the two things that count from the revenue point of view. 

Mr. Tnvedi. — Our idea is that the corrugated sheets will not suffer, bat 
oars may suffer. 

President. — Bars ma 3 ’- be less, I may say on working out the figures lor 
April and Maj, even though the import of bars was only half the import of 
last 3 'ear, there is still an increase in revenue in that item. 

Mr. Trivedi. — remember to have seen a cutting only three days ago which 
gives figures for three months. There it is still higher, I mean the higher 
percentage is maintained. 
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Prp,.<iduiU.- My point is this. In spite of the fact that the import of tho=o 
b.ars in tl fcse two months was very low Government were getting more revenue 
ot the higher rate out of the smaller quantities than they would have got at 
the smallm- rate on the lai-ger quantities. 

Mr. Tiivedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^There is just one sentence in your representation which I am 
not quite sure I understand. “ The working of one year’s protection has 
shown that consumers are unahle to pay increased prices.” You are using 
that as an argument against an increase in the duty. 

Mr. Trlvedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^It would he correct to say, would it not, that they have not • 
been asked to pay n higher price P 

Mr. Trivedi. — I am arguing that even the present level is found so high 
that the consumers do not pay any increased price hut that traders have to 
pay out ox their pocket. This is our experience of one year’s protection. 

President. — Perhaps you overdid the importation a little in the circum- 
stances. The consumer is sometimes fairly wise, and if he knows that the 
■dealers are very full up with stocks, he will delay his purchases until the 
price comes down. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^Your explanation is that consumers are unable to ijay the 
existing ixrices, is that your point? 

Mr. Trivedi. — Yes. 

Dr. Mattliai — How would you exactly account for that? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Because a man who used to pay, say, Es. 6 per cwt. pays 
now Bs. y. He says, “ I will not buy luy full requirements just now, but only 
part of my requirements.” The merchant has to realise his money. There- 
fore in o’-der to induce him, he says “instead of Bs. 8, I will charge you 
Es. 7.” 

Dr. Maithai — ^There has not been a substantial inci-ease in the price as the 
result of protection. 

Mr. Irivedi. — The local prices have not incx-eased. On the contrary we 
have suffered. 

Dr. Mattliai. — If the local prices have not increased, as the President put 
It to you, the consumers have not been asked to pay an increased price, have 
i.hoy ? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^The consumers have been asked to pay a higher price. But 
it is not the consumer who pays now, but it is rather the trader who pays. 

President. — But steel prices are not higher now than they were before pro 
tection. 

Dr. Maithai — I can understand when you say that the consumers are now 
unable to pay the sort of price that they used to pay, but how you connect it 
with protection, I don’t understand? 

Mr. Trivedi. — Take the case of bars. Let us suppose they come in at the 
old rate or 10 per cent, duty as well as at the new rate of Es. 40 per ton. In 
the latter case there is an increase of Es. 26. Therefore, naturally the mer- 
chant has to increase the price. The customer says “ I am not able to paj”^ 
Es. 26 more. Therefore I won’t pay you a higher price.” Therefore, tho 
trader has to come doivn in order to induce the buyers. 

President. — Supposing your stocks were low instead of being high, would 
you drop your price? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^That is just according to what his curtailed demand is. My 
stock is low and tho customer does not want to buy fully. Therefore, he says 
“ T shall pay this price, because I want it immediately, but for my normal 
demand, I am not going to pay you a higher price.” 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^The real point is the consumer now knows that he can get 
the dealer at some advantage to himself. 
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Mr. Trivcdi. — That will onlj- be for a short time, because the trader if he 
is wise will say, “ I will reduce inj' stock. It docs not pay mo to hold stock,”" 
But this is the position, I mean, of the whole year. 

Prcsiilcni. — Your general principle is that you would like to see the 
whole thing brought to a balance, so that the additional amount collected 
from the duties would be paid out ns bounties, and thei'o would bo no 
surplus left to Government? 

Mt. Trivcdi. — ^If Government reserve it for the special purpose of paying 
bounties, then I have no objection. Next year or in the subsequent year, 
if there is a fall in the import duties and they have to find money lor 
the bounties, they may utilise this money. To that arrangement I have na 
objection. But if Govomment decide to take this over to the general Treasury, 
then I hove certainly a grievance against Government. 

Precidcni. — I see your point. 

Ml. Trivcdi. — wish the Board should snirport ns. 

President. — There is a good deal to be said for the theory that, as 
far as possible, there should be a balance betAveen duties and bounties, but 
that is not the policy usually' followed in protected countries. The United 
Stales of America have nhvays derived a gi'oater part of their federal revenue 
from the protective Customs duties. 

Mr. Tiivcdi. — That may be, but the policy that you have laid down for 
your guidance and the guidance of the Government is that of discriminating 
pi’ottetion. You have said that the consumers’ burden should be as light 
as possible. 

President. — quite agree. 

Mr. Tiivcdi. — As you are giving protection to Tata’s you have also to 
give protection to the consumers. 

Picsidcnt- — It is not the object of the Tarifi Board to give protection to 
the consumers. Our duty is to make the burden as light os possible. That 
is quite a different thing from protection, 

Mr. Trivcdi. — ^If we find that the burden is high, avo liave to plead before 
you and you have to look into tlie question and make your recommendations 
to Government. 

President. — The Board may find that a certain sum aaIII be required 
to be paid as bounty on the production of rolled steel. There may be 
another liability aa-IucIi might possibly arise in connection AA’ith the seconcT 
part of our enquiry about Avagons and under-frames. There are three possi- 
bilities. The Board may think that the additional revenue coming from 
the existing duties Avoiild bo just about sufficient, or it maj’ find that the 
duties are likely to learn a suiplus after paying the bounties, or on the 
other hand aa-c may think it probable that less aaIU come in than aa'III be 
paid out. If they balance, I don’t think there is much to be said. If more 
Avas coming in than rvas going out, you rvonld like us to recommend to the 
Government of India to take off part of the existing duties. 

Ml. Trivcdi. — ^Yes. 

President. — I am afraid we could not do that, because the Government 
of India hare not asked us to advise them on that point. 

Mr. Tiivcdi. — They have asked you to say hoAv this protection should be- 
given. 

President. — They have asked us to report to what extent and in AA-hat 
form the protection given by the Act should bo supplemented. 

Mr. Trivcdi. — And by AA’hat means. 

President . — ^You cannot supplement the protection by taking aAA-ay part 
of the protection given by the Act. 

t.'i. Trivcdi. — I take my stand on the policy laid doAvn by the Tariff 
fioar.l and by Government which is discriminating protection. 
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President. — I don’t want you to dwell on that. What I am leading up to 
is this- Supposing the IBoard were of opinion that the additional revenue 
likely to come in would not be sufficient, to meet the bounties, whicli do 
you think would be the better plan, to spread any additional duty imposed 
over all kinds of steel or to select one dr two kinds? 

lilr. Trivedi . — My idea is that the burden is so heavy that it should 
rather be spread over than put on one or two articles, if you come to that 
conclusion at all. 

President. — That is your opinion. 

i\/r. Trivedi. — As we had put up with an increase of duty from 1 to 2^- 
per cent., from to 10 per cent., we will put up with it if it is general, 
but if you discriminate, then certain kind of consumers will be more hit. 

President. — ^It is important to get your opinion on that, because one 
naturally- does not want to disturb things more than one need. 

Mr. '1 rivedi. — My own opinion is that the duties are excessive. On the 
figures that are actually before us for the last three months (I could not 
find the newspaper cutting) you will find that the advance is maintained 
and that there will be no falling off in duties. On the contrary my own 
expectation is that there will be an increase. It may not be to the same 
extent, but I am sure there will be a surplus. Therefore there will be 
no necessity for any additional duty. In case you find it necessary, we 
I’equest you to postpone it till the next official year, because the constant 
increase in the duties from time to time upsets the trade, and creates un- 
certainties. 

President. — I quite recognise that. 

Mr. Tuvedi. — Government may check their figures and in March at the 
budget time they ma3'' an7iounee a general increase in duties if they find it 
necessary. 

President. — Don’t you think that there is bound to be a statutory enquiry 
next 3 'ear which will start about some time in July to be ready for the 
cold weather session? The Act will come to an end in April 1927. There 
will have to be an enquiry in tvhich the whole question will have to be 
re-opened. That could hardly take less than six montlis. The Government 
of India ought to receive the report by December so that the enquiry would 
probably commence next July. If there must be that enquiry, do you think 
it will be x^i'tident to have another change in March preceded by another 
enquiry? 

Mr. Trivedi. — I plead for no change. 

President. — ^M^ould it not be better, whatever supplementary protection 
may be needed for the period up to the end of March 1927, if it were 
decide! in the coming session? You would be getting 18 months stability. 

.Mr. Trivedi. — If that is so, our position is clear that there is an excessive 
duty. 

Dr. Matthai- — ^Assuming that there is need for a change, won’t you have 
rather a diauge which will operate to the end of the period? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^I would rather put it off as long as it can be done for this 
reason. AYhen the merchants came to know that a third enquiry would 
be held, they decided, seeing that there was an excessive duty, that they 
should plead for a lessening of the duty and now they think that there is a 
possibility of lessening the duty. That is how the trade is disturbed. 

Dr. Matthni.- —I quite understand that. 

Mr, Trivedi. — If the Board’s opinion goes out that there is a likelihood 
of a ri«e in the duty, some think this way and some that way and there is 
uncertainty. 

President — ^I'liere is bound to be uncertainty. It is inevitable. Do yon 
want to prolong the uncertainty till klnr-'b? 
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Mr. Trivcdi. — In view of the fact that the Government have already got 
a suiiilus. If there is a deficit, they can meet it from the general Treasury 
and recover it next year. 

Ur. Maiil’at . — Supposing we fii^ on a full enquiry into all the facts 
abort revenue---! hope we shall not be compelled to — ^that it is necessary 
io raise a little more money in order to meet the bounty — ^you are in favour 
of the bounty I find from your statement — don’t you think it is much better 
that we dispose ot the matter straight away instead of leaving it in suspense. 
I don’t underfjtand your argument as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Tiivedi. — There is the grievance of the consumer and the trader, 
nnd there is this fact in their mind that there is a Government surplus. 
There will be a discontent if you raise the duty now without ascertaining 
iill the facts. -At present the facts go against the case for additional duty. 

Dr il/«f<i/a/.— -Supposing we are able to show that the facts do neces- 
sitate it. 

flfr. Tiivndi. — Ti jcu show that, I am bound to accept it. 

Prcsidant. — I understand quite clearly what your position is, but 1 am 
afrai.i it would be difficult for the Board to bring within the scope of the 
reference the question of the reduction of the existing duties. That is a 
matter which must inevitably come up for re-consideration in the next enquiry 
which will be held next year. 

Mr. Irtvcdi. — That 's too long. 

President. — If we were to go into that, I don’t quite see how this eaqiiirj- 
eould conclude. 

Mr. Tuvedi. — I could only appeal to you from your oum report. The 
policy you have laid down is that of discriminating protection. 

Dr. Matihai. — Bo you refer, there to the' Fiscal Commission? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — No, to the TaiafE Board. 

Dr. Maitliai. — Do you mean the reference about the burden of the consumer? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — Yes, you have laid down that the policy is that of dis- 
criminating protection. As you are now looking into the question of the 
protection of the steel industry', you have also to look to the interests of 
the consumers. Please see that the consumers are not unnecessarily burdened. 

Di. Matihai. — Can you give me an idea of your consumers? AlTiat sort 
of people are they? Most of the things that you deal in are, I think, required 
for building purposes, agricultural purposes and so on. As regards building 
it is not residential houses, are they? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — Yes. 

Dr. Moithai. — Do you use much steel in the construction of residential 
houses ? 

Mr. Trivcdi— hi laige cities they’ use steel. 

Dr. Maithai. — They would be exceedingly well-to-do people. 

Mr. Trivcdi. — ^In large cities it is quite common. 

Dr. Matihai. — ^If you take the middle classes in our country, do they use 
much steel? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — Thf-y do require bars. 

Dr. Matthni. — How miuch of it is taken by agriculturists f?r agricultural 
purposes ? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — 25 per cent. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^Do you put it as high as that? 

Mr. Trivcdi. — ^Yes. They want these things for their ploughs, axles and 
bars for their carts, kodalis, etc. Our dealers get their reports from the 
consumers in up country districts who find it more and more hard to pay a 
higher price. 
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Dr. Matthai. — I was wondering when I first saw your statement “ that 
the consumer is unable to pay the increased price,” whether you were 
referring to any possible reduction in the purchasing power of the poorer 
classes of consumer. 

Mr. Trivcdi. — You will find that all over the country the purchasing 
power has decreased. Take for instance the cloth. The miH industry finds 
that the consumer is unable to pay the price. 

President. — ^If you compare the pre-war and post-war prices of steel, the- 
increase is perhaps not more than 30 per cent., whereas in the case of cloth 
it is 100 per cent, or more. That being so, I can understand that the con- 
sumer is unable to paj’ the higher prices for cloth. 

Mr. Trivcdi. — The consumer’s buying power has decreased, so also in the 
case of steel. 

President. — Cotton cloth is not a very good analogy for the reason I have 
given. 

Mr. Trivcdi — ^Y^hat I meant was the decrease in the purchasing power 
of the people is general in the country. In war time our prices went up- 
to Bs. 30 per ewt. The consumption was very little at that time. 

President . — N aturally. 

il/r. Trivcdi. — ^Excepting the demand from Government for war pur- 
poses, there .was very little demand by the people. 

President. — ^There was another reason for the small consumption besides 
the higher price, and that was people often could not get steel, even if they 
were prepared to pay a higher price. 

Mr. Trivcdi.— Wlicn they found that the price was high, they deferred 
buying. In this case when they saw that the duty was raised by Es. 26, they 
all curtailed' their requirements. We had to cut down our prices in order 
to tempt them, so that my point is that the trade has sufiered most. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I quite appreciate your point pf view when you insist on the 
amount of suffering that the trade has undergone as a result of the protec- 
tive policy of last year. The difficulty that I cannot get over is this. You 
say as the result of protection trade has been disorganised. What I suggest 
to you is that, if trade is disorganised, it is not the result of the protective 
policy of the Legislature. It is really the result of the action of the traders 
themselves. 

Mr. Trivcdi. — We never dreamt that the duties would be so high. 

Dr. Matthai. — -Wlien the Tariff Board was asked to enquire into this 
question, naturally, if I wore in the business, I would assume it was likely 
that there might be a question of paying higher duties and I would try and 
get large quantities in time in order that when the duties really came int-o- 
force 1 might be able to take advantage of them. But curiously enough 
world forces operated against the protective policy of the Legislature udth 
the result that prices instead of going up came down. That would be a 
plausible explanation of the difficult position in which the dealers found 
themselves. 

Mr. Trivcdi — ^At the time of the first enquiry the view we took was that 
Government, in view of the Continental competition, would not give protec- 
tion by giving bounties of almost Es. 80 per ton. We were importing at 
Es. 300. If Government ivanted to raise the price to Es. 180 then the duty 
ivould have to be Es. 80. Y’’e never thought that Government would agree 
to levy such a burden on the consumers. Therefore, most of our merchants 
did not believe that. 

Dr. Matthai- — ^Are you speaking of the Bombay market? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^We had a good deal of evidence in our last enquiry that the 
reason of the. high importation last year was that traders did anticipate a 
higher duty, and expected to get the steel in before the duty became . opera- 
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tive, but they were badly hit for this reason that their steel was held up in 
Belgium on account of trouble in the docks at Autwei7). 

Mr. Trivedi. — Thai is exactly what I am telling. 

President. — ^It is a little hard to attiibute the disorganisation entirely 
to the protective policy. Perhaps it has contributed its share. 

Mr. Trivedi. — This was a new thing to our counti^ and so there was 
disorganisation. 

President. — There still remains one question which you have dealt with 
in y^our letter and that is about certain things which you would like to see 
exempted from the scope of the protective duties. I am afraid very much 
that this will have to be postponed until the next enquiry. 

Mr. Trivedi. — You have said, in your Eeport, that “ the policy laid doum 
for our guidance is that of discriminating protection which restricts the 
burden on the consumer to the minimum necessary to attain its object.” 
Theic is no necessity for protection unless there is somethig to protect. 

President. — Quite true. What I want you to appreciate is not what the 
opinions of the Board are on that question, kly point is that that question 
is not now before the Board. 

Mr. Trivedi. — It is. 

President. — ^It is not within our terms of reference. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Government have referred this question to you. 

President. — I am quite willing to hear what you have got to say but I 
c.anjiot hold out much hope. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^The Board have been asked to report for which of the 
articles further assistance is required. I say ‘‘ for bars minus something.” 
Take, for instance, wire and wire nails. The works for which the protection was 
intended have ceased to exist. 

President. — There is a distinction between wire and wire nails on the 
one hand, and other kinds of steel on the other, the reason being that at 
any rate the Tata Iron and Steel Company, whether they actually roll 
those bars or not, could do so.' 

Mr. Trivedi. — That is no reason why the consumei's should suffer. 

President. — I am not on that. At any rate, the manufacture of similar 
articles is going on, whereas in the case of wire, as far as we know, there 
is no rvire being made in India at present. Therefore, I recognise a distinc- 
tion between these two cases. Even assuming that the Board made any 
recommendations at all about wire, it seems to me quite impossible to 
make any final recommendation until the Indian Steel Wire Products have 
been heard. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^Ydiy should they be given an opportunity at all? It is very 
hard on the consumers. The works were shut down after your first enquiry, 
and at the second enquiry you fouird that there had been no production 
at all. Still, you don’t propose to guard the interests of consumers by recom- 
mending that this duty should go. 

Ptesideni . — You are assuming that the Tariff Board have authority to 
advise the Government of India on any matter tbej’ like. 

Mr. Trivedi. — You have power to recommend. 

President. — Our business is to advise the Government of India when they 
ask for our advice. 

Mr. Trivedi. — They have asked you to advise and we request you to 
recommend that wire nails do not require any protection. If Government do 
not take action on that, we shall see to that. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^We are confined to the problem of supplementing or not 
supplementing the protection already granted. 

President. — ^You want us to ‘ deidement ’ the protection and not .supple- 
ment it. 
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Mr- Trivedi. — This is a clear case where the country is being unnecessarily 
burdened for the sake of a compau 5 ' whicli does not exist. I cannot find 
Jiardei' words for this. 

Picsidcnt. — fully appreciate your point of view. 

Mr. Trivedi. — Similarly it is unjust to levy a duty on rods. Our grievance 
is against the levy on these two articles, vis., rods and wire nails. Tata’s 
are not rolling under J inch and still the country has to pay. 

President. — 1 just want to draw your attention to this. You will remem- 
ber that we referred to this matter in our Report last November. \\Tiat we 
.said vas that we had no recommendations to make'. On the last occasion 
it came up in this way. As we were then considering the question of im- 
posing additional duties, the question was whether, if the additional .duties 
went on, certain kinds of hars, for exami^le, should not be made subject to 
the additional duties, so that in a certain sense it was relevant, but if we 
proceeded entirely by bounties, we could not discriminate between different 
kinds of steel- 

Mr. Trivedi. — Government - have asked you to report what articles will 
req'uire bounty. You may say that rods and wire nails will not require it. 

President. — ^Not bounty, but additional assistauce? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^If the Tariff Board say that these things are not being 
Tolled by the Works and that consequently protection is unnecessary, I will 
try to move the Legislature to get the duty removed. All that I svant you 
to do is to recommend. 

President. — I dai-esay you will do that. I liave already pointed out to you 
the view I take of the matter. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^My request to the Board is this. If .you stick to your 
policy of discriminating protection, then you should as much care for the 
protection of the steel industry as for the consumers; and if you find 
that a particular thing wants protection, you may give it. At the same time, 
3 'ou must look to the interests of the consumers. 

President. — My reply to that would be this that as regards bars and wire 
nails the question should have been raised in the first enquiry and the 
responsibility rests on the iron merchants themselves. 

Mr. Trivedi. — The duty on rods was not before us. Then we did not 
know whether Tata’s would supply them or not. Now we have the experi- 
ence of one year, and we find that Tata’s are unable to supply. There was 
an enquiry by Messrs. Geo. Service & Co., for \ inch rods, and Tata’s told 
them that thej' could roll at the most one ton per day. That is no supply 
for the country. If they a're not able to supply the needs of the country, 
wh.y should you tax unnecessarily the consumers ? The impression abroad is that 
Government tax anything for the sake of revenue. For instance, they have 
recently increased the duty on 3/16 inch rods by mere executive action. 

President. — am afraid that is quite irrelevant. That is not a matter 
whic’u has come up before the Board. 

Mr. Trivedi- — ^You have laid doum Es. 40 for rods. They say is 
w'ire and not rods. So, they are going to charge Rs. 60. Our impression is 
that Government are tiyin.g to get as much revenue as possible. 

President — This is totally irrelevant. The only way in which that could 
he done is by the Central Board of Revenue interpreting the law. It is a 
question of interpreting the law and not of executive action. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^I am onl.v saying that there is an impression amongst 
traders and consumers that Government are trying to get more revenue 
■out of the steel protective duties. 

President. — ^I am not sure that even that impression is relevant. 
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Mr. Trivedi. — Our request to the Board is that they should try to give 
us some satisfaction on the point and tell Government that this is the mis- 
rmderstanding about their policy. You might mention that this is our request. 

If you cannot recommend what we suggest to you, you- might at least mention 
that this is our gi-ievanco and then w’e will approach the Legislature. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^lil^hat is the area rougldy which is served by the Bombay 
marlcet? 

Mr. Trivedi. — The whole Presidency. 

Dr. Matthai. — It won’t include the Karachi side, will it? 

Mr. Trivedi. — No, Karachi is separate. The area served by the Bombay 
mai'het is Gujerat, Kathiawar, and Deccan. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You don't do any business in Madras, do you? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^No. 

Dr. Matthai. — Do you thinh from your experience there are any differ- 
ences between these Indian markets — take the Bombay market and the 
Calcutta market — with regard to the conditions of the steel business and 
is so what are the differences? Take a question like this. If you take the 
kinds of articles that are dealt in, is there any difference at all? 

Mr. Trivedi- — ^No. 

Dr. Matthai. — Now about the scale of business of the Bombay market^ 
is that bigger than the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Trivedi. — No. Calcutta is the biggest market. I am afraid Calcutta 
will be hard hit now. 

Dr. Matthai.— miyt 

Mr. Trivedi. — On account of Tata’s steel coming in. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Tata’s do not touch you. 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^^Vo don’t import even one ton of Tata’s steel. Excepting . 
Hallways, engineering firms and Government, nobody else imports. In fact, 
we cannot import because the freight comes to Its. 20 a ton. There is no 
advantage at all. 

Dr. Matthai. — Your present stock is about 40,000 tons? 

Mr. Trivedi . — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^How does that compare with the stock you had last August? 

Mr. Trivedi. — The stock we had last August was very heavy. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^How much was it? 

Mr. Trivedi. — It was 40,000 tons only in bars. 

Dr. Matthai. — Mr. Anandji Haridas told us that in Calcutta the reduction 
in stock was about 50 to 60 per cent. Do you think that yours was some- 
where about that? 

Mr. Trivedi. — ^II is about half of what it was in August. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You say at the beginning of your written statement* “ I am 
of opinion that the condition of the steel industry has much improved by 
the protection given. In spite of an increase of freight of 7s. 6d. per ton, 
the level of prices of the imported steel is still at the same low level ns it 
uas in October 1924.” What exactly do you mean by the improvement in 
the steel industry? 

Mr. Trivedi . — ^Tata’s condition has much improved. 

Dr. Matthai. — In what way? 

Ml. Trivedi . — They are able to sell all their output. They have no stocks. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing I am able to do a very large sale only at prices 
uhich are not remunerative, you won’t call that an improvement in the con- 
dition of the industry. 


* See Statement IT. 
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i\/r Trivedi.—l have not entered into their working. At the _ second 
enouirv Tata’s told the Board that there was a large surplus which they 
•could not sell in the Tipper India market because of the low prices. 

Dr Matthai.—l am simply drawing your attention to the fact that the 
question of sales by itself is not a sufficient test for judging the improve- 
ment of an industry. ^ u u 

Mr Trivedi If they were losing money on steel, they would have 

uertainiy made the same demand as they did at the second enquiry. 

Dr Matthai . — ^Tbere is another side to that, is there not? 



Witness No, 14, 


MESSRS. ANANDJI HARIDAS AND COMPANY. 

V. 

Aj — ^Whitten. 

Letter, dated 20th June 1925. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 237, dated 23rd ultimo. 

As desired by you we beg to serfd you herewith five statements giving 
c.i.f. sterling prices (Statement “ A ”) and Calcutta market prices (State- 
ment “ B ”) for Bars, Angles, Beams, Plates, Black Sheets and 6. 0. Sheets. 

After the recommendation of bounty last year by the Tariff Board, Tata 
Iron & Steel Co.’s Sales Department got into more intimate touch with the 
Calcutta market than before. With a view to reduce imports of foreign steel 
they started selling at Continental prices to imiiorters and dealers in the 
market. The result has been a great diminution in the imports of Bars, 
Angles, Plates and Black Sheets. 

The stock of these materials in Calcutta must at present be about 50 or 60 
per cent, of the stock in August/ September of last year. For the last four 
months Tatas have been out of market for Plates. Orders are being conse- 
quently placed abroad and the import of this article is likely to increase. 

Local price for Bars has been gradually going up and this we think will 
act as an incentive to increase in imports. 

We are of opinion that during the next three or four months imports of 
Bars, Angles, Plates, Tees and Joists is more likely to increase than diminish. 

If the Board so desire, our Mr. Anandji Haridas will appear before them to. 
give oral evidence on any matters connected with the steel trade. 



Showing the Sterling prices c.i.f.from October 1924 to 3tay 192.). 
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MESSRS. ANANDJI HARIDAS AND COMPANY. 

B. — Obaii. 

Evidence of Mr. ANANDJI HARIDAS recorded at Calcutta on 
Wednesday the 8th July 1925. 

President. — We are much indebted to you for the statement of prices you 
have sent in.* It will be very useful to us. They correspond closely, I may 
bay, with the information that we liave been getting from other sources. 

I do not think there will he any dispute as to what prices have been in the 
past, though there may he diSerenees of opinion as to what they are likely 
to be in the future. But there are one or two small points in which your 
figures are a little diSerent from those of other firms, e.g., British bars and 
angles. In statement A you have given the prices of bars and angles as 
£9-16-0 in October and £9-12-6 in May. I think, the evidence we have had 
from elsewhere suggests that there has been rather a bigger fall in the price 
of British bars. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^I don’t deal much in British materials. They are taken 
from the market reports. 

President. — ^In the case of Continental plates, both andj\'*' and 
upwards, I think that the increase in the c.i.f. price between October and 
May as quoted by you is a little higher than those quoted by some of the 
other firms. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^These are the prices we have actually received. 

President. — These are the actual prices at which you have been doing 
business? ' 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes. 

President. — ^That is as good evidence as one can get. Are the prices, 
shown in statement B, Calcutta max'ket prices for Continental material? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes, except in the case of galvanised sheets which are 
/mtirely British. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Y^hat is the unit for which you quote galvanised sheets? 

Mr. Anandji, — ^Per cwt. All prices are per cwt. 

President. — How are the prices quoted here related to the c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^They are very nearly c.i.f. prices — sometimes a little lower 
snd sometimes higher. 

President. — You remember that, at the time when you gave evidence in 
Bombay, the market was in an abnormal condition, and that prices at that 
time, were distinctly below the cost of importation. Has that feature of the 
situation now passed away? 

Mr, Anandji. — ^Entirely. 

President. — On the whole, market prices in Calcutta are keeping pretty 
closely in the neighbourhood of the cost of importation? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes, in some cases they are considerably higher than the 
cost. 

President — ^Taking the price of Continental bars as £6-15-0 in May^ con- * 
verting it at Is. 6d., adding Es. 40 for the duty and Es. 10 for the landing 
charges and minimum profits, it works out to about Es. 7 a cui;,, so that 
anything above Es. 7 a cwt. is extra profit. 

Ml. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

President. — I understand that the stocks in the market are not very large? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Imports have fallen considerably. Whenever there is a 


* See written Statement. 
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(?.emand for certain sections the prices of these sections immediately go up- 
unless Tata’s can supply them immediately. 

President. — ^A.re these the prices you would quote if you were selling?’ 
Are they the importers’ selling prices? 

Mr. Anandji. — They are selling prices. 

President. — ^That is to say, what a big importer would sell at. Are they 
ex godown prices for comparatively big orders? 

Mr. Anandji. — They are more or less retail prices and not wholesale prices. 

President. — ^What would be the smallest quantity you wo\ild be prepared! 
),o sell at about these prices? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^In some cases a ton. 

President — We only ashed you to give the prices up to May. As a 
matter of fact I had hoped that the enquiry would begin sooner, but I was 
ill at Simla and the enquiry had to be postponed. Has there been much 
change in June? 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes, there has been a slight fall in prices. 

President. — ■'Wliat would you attribute that to? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^The usual slackness of demand at this time of the year. 

President. — ^You would ordinarily expect a slight fall in prices about this 
time ? 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes. 

President. — In the c.i.f. pii’ice of the imported material as well as in 
the Calcutta market price? 

Mr, Anandji. — ^Not a fall in the c.i.f. price, because people will be buy- 
ing now for September-October shipment. This is the busy season. The 
goods will arrive sometimes in October or November. 

President. — ^When you say that you expect a fall in price, you mean in the 
Calcutta market price? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Does the existence of a slack season apply to every steel 
market in India? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing I suggest that the slackness is due to the fact 
that you have a heavier monsoon in the area seiwed by the Calcutta market 
where building operations are restricted. 

Mr, Anandji. — ^Almost in every part of India rain • commences at this 
time of the year. The demand, for example, from the Central Provinces,, 
where rainfall is not so heavy, is very slack at present. 

■ President. — ^Have you tabulated the c.i.f. prices for June? Do you think 
they would be lower than those for May? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^For certain Continental materials prices are lower now. 

President. — Is that probably due to the change in the French and Belgian 
exchanges ? 

Mr. Anandji — I should think so. It has something to do with the poli- 
tical situation and the fluctuation of exchanges in Europe. 

President. — ^YTiat would be the effect of the fall in the franc sterling 
^ exchange? IVhat would be its effect on the minds of importers in India? 

. Mr. Anandji. — ^They- would naturally like to wait for sometime and see; 
how the prices vary. 

President. — Unless the stocks go down in the meantime. 

Mr. Anandji. — Of course, our suppliers from the other side say that, in 
view of the great fluctuations in exchange, they prefer to quote in sterling. 
These fluctuations had very little effect on their quotations, but still we 
don’t know how far the prices will fall. .There is so much uncertainty about 
European prices. 
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PrcsliJent. — I hnow it is very difiifult. Tile'll 1 tfike it tiint the nnturnt 
feelin" in the njind^i of dcflleis v.-onhl bt‘ to unit and sef' tvhetiicr tliey would 
1)0 «blf to buy « little choapor. That wonld nfit!irr)l!% ofTecl tla- prices they 
would bi willing to puy for the Tain Company for their steel. 

i/r. Anu></P]u — ft may to some extent. 

P.'rfiiclfiil. — 1) they are not going to buy from nbrntid. eijually they would 
not buy from Tata’a unle’t't jtrices ore fnvournblc. 

Mr. Anandji . — ^Tlnit will be the cafo. 

pTC^i(lcnt. — I'- the infonnntion you have from your correspondents in 
Euroi)e to the efTeel that the Continental manufaeturer.s prefer to quote 
prices- in steriin'r and do not lower them when the exchange becomes more 
favniirahle'.’ 

Mr. .'\naiiilji. — 'I’hal is the information I have definitely had from two 
Bonrees roeontly, nut we never know how much business policy tbere is in 
the advice tbe.y gave. 

Prcpidrnf . — What one would expect would be this. As far as one cait 
judge, the j)rice.s the Jfelgian and Frcneli ninnnfnctnrens accepting are iinre- 
nunierative, ’J'lioy would like to got more if they could. 

Afr. AiuiT\d}t, — One would think .so. 

pic'-'.dcnf . — ^If they arc fairly well booked up with order.s, it might pay 
them hefier to let their sterling prices i-emain unchanged which would give 
them larger ref uni in francs. If, on the other band, they were more anxious 
to gel orders, thc.v might adopt the opposite policy and drop their sterling 
prices. 

Mr. Annndji . — They would do that if they were eager for oidofs. It Bccins 
that they linvo reached practically the lowest point at which they could afford 
to sell. They would rather close down. W'e have reports from our suppliers 
that there Itavo been thro.nts of .strikes in different centres from workers,. 
bocnn«o the lalter don't get enough woge.s? 

Prcudnii — Strikes for biglicr wages? 

Mr. .‘\iwudji. — ^Ycs. 

Prrhidenf . — It is very difiicult to see how .some of these French and 
Belgian steel works still carry on at pre.sont prices; the prices of pig iron 
being what tliey are, it is not easy to see bow they can possibly afford to 
make steel and sell at (lie [iricos nt which they do now. 

Mr. .Ariandji . — It i.s certainly siirpri.sing. If yon look at the quotation, you 
will find there has not been nuioli change. If yon look at the price, you 
find they are getting a lower price, heenvwe there has been an increase in 
frei.ght from the Continent to India. 

Vtrsidrni. — ^IHr. Snwdny told us about that. It wont up from Id to 22.“!. 
6d., I nndor.sland. So far ns you can judge from tlie information you have 
received, yon don't think that (unless, of coiir.se, the French .and Belgian 
exchange, s wore to start a steady process of declined, the Continental iiinnu- 
fneltiievs will be able to reduce prices further? 

Mr. .Utmidji . — That is the report that we got. 

Prrpidcnf. — T)o you think (hey would ho very glad to get higher price? 

if they could? 

Mr. .hioiidii, — Yes. 

J)r Miitihoi. — Tlie«i‘ repre.senfations, are (hey from your own people? 

Mr. .liinnd}i.~-\\'c have no ofTice, hut have got agents there. 

Prrsidrni . — AVoiild thcY be Frencli or Bclgiam firms? 

Ah. Aniindji . — Botli Englisli and Belgian firms. 

I Vr, «(■(/(').<( .—T/Kik-ing to the future, (be nerifxl we liare to take into cou- 
Bideuitimi, i.r., the jierind from 1st October next to OKt Jfnrelv 1027. do you 

tluiik (lie Bonni ivould be ■jiriideiit if they assumed That, on the whole, prn'os 

v.ould remain at about their present level during that perivl, or do you 
think that there is any chaiica' of -m jncrca.se in the price-.;-'' 
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j'/r. Anandji. — It is a very difficult thing to say. But still I should think 
that the price for galvanised corrugated ^eets will fall. From the course 
of prices during the fast five years, I should think the price of galvanised sheets 
may fall. 

President. — 1 am anxious to hear about that, but I would rather take the 
Continental materials first. What about the Continental bars, angles and 
things of that kind? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^It is almost impossible to say how the prices would turn. 

President. — ^Have you any definite reason for anticipating an increase? 

Mr. Anandji — ^No. 

President. — ^You have already told us that prices have gone down just as 
•as far as they can go. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes- 

President. — ^According to the Iron and Coal Trades Review’s quotation 
during the last eight months, the price of galvanised sheet has gone down 
from £18 to £16-10-0. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^The price last July was £18 o.i.f. To-day it is £17 c.i.f. 

President. — think the c.i.f. price must have been a little higher than that 
last October. 

Mr. Anandji. — I am talking of July. The prices are lowest in June and 
Julv, and they go up when the demand goes up. October is one of the 
best months for buying and naturally the prices are up at that time. 

President. — Are you referring to the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes. To-day it is £17-2-6. About this time last year it 
was £18. 

President. — Do you think it will go still lower? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

President. — I should very much like to know why you think so. You may 
be quite right. I am not contesting your opinion, but I want to know your 
reason. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^It is very difficult to say exactly but that is the general 
feeling. Consumption has been increasing with the fall in price, and it 
may be that the works with more orders will be able to reduce their cost. 

It is just possible that as the demand goes on increasing, price may be lower. 

Piesident. — If the manufacturer gets a larger output, it will enable him 
to cut his price? 

Mr. Anandji. — That is one of the reasons why I think the prices will fall. 

President. — My only doubt arises from this. Galvanised sheets being one 
of the things where the British manufacturer has at present no particular 
competition to fear from outside Great Britain, the tendency has been for 
the firms to combine to regulate the selling prices. 

Mr. Anandji — ^That is what they did. 

President. — That combine apparently recently broke up. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Very recently, but I do not know whether it has really 
broken up, or whether they have reduced their price and they say that the ** 
•combine has broken up. 

President. — ^I have no information except what has appeared in the news- 
papers. 

Air. Anandji. — ^Up to the beginning of last month this combine was in 
existence. 

President — ^It has now broken up? 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes. They had imposed a penalty on anybody producing 
.beyond a certain quantity. That was done in order to keep up the price. 

President. — They limited their output? 

Air. Anandji. — ^Yes. 
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Dr. Matihai. — What you are suggesting as regards galvanised sheet is that 
the prices are falling, because there is an increase in consumption. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^That is one of the reasons. 

Dr. Matthai. — The way I was inclined to look at it was that consumption 
increased because prices fell. 

Mr.- Anatidji. — ^Both things act and react upon each other. 

» Dr. Matthai. — ^If the consumption going up is the cause, how do you 
account for the increase in consumption — a rather perceptible increase in con- 
sumption — ^n-hen the price went up last year? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Before the war, the price of galvanised sheets was lower 
than what it is to-day. The consumption was very much bigger than what 
it is to-day. 

President. — ^Last .year the imports were very nearly equal to the average 
of the three pre-war years. T have got the figures here. The pre-war price- 
of galvanised sheets was about £12 a ton f.o.b., and the average consumption 
for the three pre-war years was 210,000 tons. 

Mr. Anandji — ^That is the average. I think in the last year before the- 
war (1913) the consumption was much higher than this figure. So far as my 
information goes, it Avas somewhere about 200,000 tons for Bengal only. 

Dr. Matthai. — Would it be right to say that there is a fairly close parallel 
between the movement of the price and the movement of consumption with 
regard to galvanised sheets? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^That .has been the case in post-war years. I do not 
know hoAv it stood in pre-Avar years. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you compare the figures from 1922 up to date, you get 
to some extent the same kind of parallel variation. I Avant to ask you what 
your experience Avas Avith regard to that. 

Mr. Anandji, — remember in 1919 people used to say that, if the price 
dropped to someAA'here near Es. 18, the consumption would increase. At that 
time the price was Its, 20 and, AA’hen the price fell to Es. 18, consumption 
actually increased. My experience is that when the price falls the consump- 
tion does increase. Even to-day the general feeling is that, if the price goes 
down to somewhere about Es. 13-8-0 per cwt., the consumption Avill probably be 
about 25,000 tons more in Bengal alone. 

Dr. Matthai. — Apart from the influence of prices, do you think there is 
an increased appreciation in the country of galvanised sheets for roofing 
purposes and things of that kind? 

Mr. Anandji. — I think that should be the case taking into consideration 
the imports — ^lieavy imports — in Bombay. I do not think even in pre-war 
years, Bombay ever imported such huge quantities as it is doing now. In 
some months, of all the big ports in India, Bombay imported the biggest, 
quantity. 

President. — ^There is this to be said. When the price of a thing like 
galvanised sheet is variable, and AA'hen it has changed for six months or so, 
then one u'ould expect the changes in the imports to follow changes in the 
price pretty closel.y, because the dealers would naturally wish to buy at the 
time Avhen the price was doAvn and sell when the price was up. At • any 
rate thev Avould try to make the purchases Avhen the prices Avere low. 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes. 

President. — ^But that Avould not necessarily imply much variation' ih the 
actual consumption in the country? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Immediately there won’t be much variation in consumption. 

President. — ^If you are considering short periods only, you might find that- 
in one year the price had dropped by 25 per cent, and the imports rose by 
20 per cent., though there had been no real change in consumption. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^There is not much immediate increase in consumption in 
the countiy; the actual consumer — the agriculturist — AA'ho builds his house- 
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with galvanised corrugated sheets — may not buy more. "When the price is 
cheaper, the up-country agents, who store goods on their own account, will 
buy a little more. If they are forced to sell at a lower price the demand 
may iucrease gradually. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That is to say, the variations in the imports depend less on 
the actual consumption, than on the dealers’ anticipation of what the con- 
sumption will be? 

Mr. .Anandji — ^That has some effect on consumption. 

PreMdont. — Supposing the selling combine were re-formed in England and 
price went up to £18 or £19 a ton, what effect would that have on the 
imports? Do you think there would be a big reduction? 

Mr. Anandji. — No. There may not be a big reduction, because people 
do buy two or three months ahead. Evei-ybody expects that the price will 
go up after a month or so. Now they are buying for September ship- 
ment. In the month of September the price will again jump up. 

Ptcsiilrnf . — Supposing the price went up and stayed there, looking for- 
ward to 1926-27, do you think that, if the price throughout the year was, 
let us say, Es. 16 to Es. 17 a cwt., that would mean that imports W’ould 
be a good deal less than they were last year or during the current year? 

ilfi'. Anandji. — So far as Bengal is concerned, if the price does go up, 
the corisumptirn may remain steady or fall off. If agriculturists get more 
money from good crops, they could naturally spend more for galvanised 
sheets and their clothing, etc. It all depends on the general level of the 
prices ultimately in the counti-y. 

President. — ^There is one thing I am not quite sure about. For the last 
four months you say Tata’s have been out of the market for plates. Are 
you referring to 3/16 inch or i inch plates? 

i\fr. Anandji. — ^For all plates. 

President. — The reason why I ask is this that whereas they make 3/16 
inch plate on the plate mill, anything below .3/10 inch they make in the 
sheer mill, though strictly they are plates. 

Mr: Anandji. — I am specially referring to^\ ", plates but even i" plates 
they are not selling at all in the market. 

President. — They are perhaps selling plates up-country? 

Mr. Anandji. — No, not even up-country. 

President. — Are you sure? 

Mr. Anandji. — I am quite sure. 

President. — They may be making thinner gauges? 

2Ir. Anandji. — They mostly turn out 14 and 20 gauges. 

President. — liVh.at would be the thickness? 

2Ir. Anandji. — ^10 gauge will be and J" will bo 10 or 11 gauge. 

President. — ^They are making thinner sheets? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

President. — They are not troubling about i" plates? 

2Ir. Anandji. — No. 

President. — ^And the plates you refer to are and upwards? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

President. — I gather that, in Calcutta at least, there is no accumulation of 
stocks. The stocks are apparently much below what they have been in the 
past. 

Mr. .Anandji. — ^Yes. 
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President. — Naturally, as Tata’s production increases in Calcutta, which 
is a big market close to their door, the stocks of imported steel must diminish 
becaiise less will be coming in. 

Mr. Anandji. — It is bound to become less. But I am referring to stocks 
of both Tata steel and other steel. 

T)r. Mattliai. — ^Your estimate agrees with Tata’s estimate of 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Anandji. — IMine is about 10,000 or under, not over 10,000 tons. 

President. — What class of steel does that cover? 

Mr. Anandji. — I am referring to bars. 

President. — ^The Board, before making their recommendation to the Gov- 
ernment of India, will have to consider what form precisely protection should 
take. Unquestionably, in view of the decision of the Government of India 
and the Legislature last January, protection should as far as possible be 
given by means of bounties, but it was pointed out in our press communique 
that the question might arise whore the money was to be found. That is 
not a matter on which the Board will have the final decision. That must 
rest with the Government of India, who are the only people who can say 
whether they can provide the money for bounties. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^They have had a surplus of Rs. 2 crores out of the special 
protective duties, and oven if in the years to come the duty falls short of 
what is expected, they can pay out of that money. It is onl5' fair — ^they 
have got Rs. 2 crores already — ^that the duty on galvanised sheets ought to 
be reduced. The Government have got this huge amount at the expense of 
consumei's of steel. In your original report you said that there were certain 
advantages if protection were given by way of bounties, but that you could not 
consider that aspect because financial considerations came in jmur way. Now 
that the Government have got about Rs. 2 crores as surplus, it would be only 
fair if they reduced the duty on certain articles, especially galvanised sheets, 
where, with the decrease in duty, the consumption udll increase. You took 

150.000 tons on an average as the consumption of India of galvanised sheets 
and you also said that the production of Tata’s would increase and that the 
quantity of imported sheets would fall off. On the other hand, the demand 
has increased so considerably that India has imported somewhere near 

200.000 tons. 

President. — ^The total import ol galvanised corrugated sheets is over 

200,000 tons. 

Dr. Matfhai. — You are getting very near the pre-war figure. 

Mr. Anandji. — Yes, very near pre-war three years’ average. But in the 
first year before the war, i.e., 1913 the import of galvanised corrugated sheets 
was very much over the average figure. 

President. — I think that the Board, and also the Government of India, 
would agree that it would be reasonable in calculating what money was avail- 
able for paying bounties to take it on the basis of the whole period of three 
years, and that, if in the first year they collected a great deal more as revenue 
than they paid out, the surplus should be carried forward and regarded as 
available for payment of bounties in subsequent years. But I am afraid your 
estimate of Rs. 2 crores is a good deal higher than any estimate I could place 
before the Government of India. Let me put it this way. Is it not the correct 
method of ascertaining how much extra revenue the Government of India have 
got from the protective duties, to take each class of steel in turn and calculate 
what duty the Government of India would have received at the rates in 
force before the Steel Industrj' (Protection) Act came into force and how 
much they aetuallj’' got at the protective rates? 

Mr. Anandji. — In the figures I have got, they have collected Rs. 83,43,000 
at the rate of 10 per cent, and Rs. 2,15,00,000, after protective duties had 
been imposed. That was only on iron and steel. On railway material they 
got Rs. 9,10,000 and on coal tubs Rs. 1,44,000. These two only increase the 
figure I gave. 


K 
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President. — you have got to remember is that they ivould have got 
more than half of that in any case at the old rates of duty. The protective 
duties imposed under the Act, did not, except in the case of bars, exceed 
twice the old rate. The new duty on bars is neaidy three times the old 
rate, but the duty on galvanised sheet is only li times the old rate. 

Mr. Anandji. — 1 have got here the figures. Tn 1923-24 they got Its. 1,72 
lakhs; in 1922-23 Es. 1,84 laldis. As they have got Es. 83,00,000 in 1924-25 
on the basis of 10 per cent, duty, we may deduct Es. .90 lakhs from the 
protective special duty, so that the income to the Government may be equal 
to what it was in 1923-24. viz., Es. 1.72 lakhs. Even that would leave- 
Es. 1,20 lakhs as surphis from protective duties. 

President, — I have not got complete figures yet, though wo have written 
to the Collectors of Customs for that, lint there are two very ijuportant 
articles in which the Trade Eeturns give suflicient information to enable 
one to get a fairly close estimate — bars and galvanised sheets. The pro- 
tective duties wei’e in force for 91 months in 1924-25. A.s nearlj’ as I can 
calculate the Government of India got about Es. 33 lakhs extra out of bars 
and about Es. 25 lakhs out of galvanised sheet, that is Es. 58 lakhs out of 
these two articles together. No%v, I think, it is quite certain that the extr.a 
revenue — at least more tlian half the extra revenue — would come from these 
two articles because the volume oi imports is so great. The two articles 
which really count from the revenue point of view arc bars and galvanised 
sheets. The Government of India got about Es. 58 lakhs in the course 
of 94 months during which the Steel Industry (Protection) Act was in opera- 
tion. I am doubtful whether the extra rovenv\c to the Government of India 
would be more than Rs. 40 lakhs from other clas'^es of steel. They have 
already paid to the Tata Iron and Steel Comj)any more than Es. 60 lakhs 
as bounties — about Es. 29 lakhs for the additional bounty, and something 
over Es. 30 lakhs for the bounty on rails. They arc already committed to- 
further paymeirts this year. I don’t know whether wo shall be able to 
show that there is a great deal in hand. There is a certain amount whicli 
they have received as extra revenue which has iiot yet been paid in the 
shape of bounties, but it does not look to me as if there is a great deal 
left and, as you no doubt are aware, the imports this year do not promise to- 
be so large as they were last year. 

il/r. Anandji. — It is very difficult to say. 

President. — This is a point I ought to have asked before. Admittedly, 
since the 1st of April, and indeed since the 1st of February, the imports 
of most kinds of steel have fallen off. I tliink that the galvanised sheet is 
the only conspicuous exception. 

il/->. Anandji. — Yes. 

President. — How long do you think that imports are likely to remain 
at this lower level? Do you think that they will increase again in the 
cold weather? 

Mr. Anandji. — I think th.at the imports of bars will increase in the near 
futttre, because Just when the new duties were imposed people imported 
huge quantities. .In your last enquirj' j’ou found that there was depression 
everywhere. After that there was practically a stoppage of all imports. 
In fact the merchants in Bombay resolved not to buy anything for a certain 
period, so that there was a reaction in imports. 

T)r. Matthai. — ^That began in February, I find. 

Mr. Anandji. — That started from November. It would only appear in 
February figures. On the other hand, Tata’s increased their production of 
bars beyond even what the Board had expected. The Board’s expectation 
in the matter of bars was about 30,000 tons per year but I think Tata’s 
production was over 50,000 tons in bars alone. 

President. — ^I don’t think it was quite as high as that. 

Mr, Anandji. — ^I think that they are rolling 4,000 tons a month. 
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President. — don’t think so. I have been through their cost sheets for 
the last five months. 

Mr. Anandji. — In April they rolled 4,000 tons. 

President. — ^You may he right. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^At any rate, their production was beyond the maximum 
■calculated by the Board. So with Tata’s increasing production and the 
re-action in the imports just after the imposition of new duties, the import 
fell off considerably, but now it is quite natural that the import should again 
increase. In fact, in Calcutta their is scarcity for bars in certain sections, 
and there is a tendency to import bars now in Calcutta even, which is the 
nearest market to Tata’s. In fact, this is the only market that* they can 
hope to capture. Bombay is too far, hut scarcity is felt even here, and 
it may he expected that import of bars will increase in the near future. 

President. — ^Do you think that the imporis of bars next cold weather 
:are likely to be as high as they were in the cold weather that has just gone? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^They would probably be a little higher. In February and 
Alarch they will be a little higher. 

President. — The imports for the whole year are likely to be a good deal 
lower ! 

Mr. Anandji. — The total will be about what it was last year. The coii- 
aumption is increasing in the country. 

President. — ^It is very gratifying to see that, as a result of imposing pro- 
tective duties, the .consumption is increasing, though it is against all the 
accepted canons of economics. But I think the exchange deserves more 
■credit for this result than the Board does. 

ilfr. Anandji. — It may not be the result of protection. It may be due 
“to improved trade conditions, better crops and things of that sort. I think 
that, if the duty on galvanised sheets were redueed by Es. 10, the loss to 
the exchequer would be somewhere about Es. 20 lakhs, but there will be 
an increase in consumption of about 25,000 tons a year. At Es. 35 it will 
be Es. 7i lakhs. So, the total loss involved will be somewhere about 10 or 
15 lakhs at the most. 

President. — We are not prepared to submit to the Government of India 
proposals involving any loss to the exchequer. 

Mr. Anandji.— The agricxilturists, especially in Bengal, mil be able to 
build inany more homes. It will be ameliorating the condition of the life 
<of the peasants. At the same time, there is no great loss to the Government. 

President. — It is not a practical proposition. At the present moment any 
Toduction in the duty on galvanised sheets lies outside the terms of reference. 
What we are asked to do is to see to what extent the protection given under 
■the Steel Industry (Protection) Act requires to be supplemented P That is what 
we have been asked to do. Tlie other proposal may be very interesting but it 
is not one which we can consider. Supposing the Government of India came 
to the conclusion that additional revenue must be obtained from some other 
source, if the bounties were to be continued, have you any jjractical sug- 
•gestions as to the Board’s recommendation? 

2Ir. Anandji. — On these figures, they don’t require. 

President. — ^Assuming that the Government of India come to a different 
conclusion — they may or may not — even supposing you are right ! 

Mr. .Anandji. — They are expected to know more. There are so many clever 
inen in the Government of India. 

President. — ^The newspapers do not at all think that they are wise. Which 
course do you think would bo the least disadvantageous to the business, to 
spread the additional duty over all the various articles concerned or to try 
and confine it to one or two? 

Mr. Anandji.— I have given no thought to the matter, because on the 
figures available I never thought that there would he any need for extra duty. 

k2 
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Presideni . — Please don’t think that I am forcing 5 'ou to malm a 
statement. All I am doing is to give you an opportunity to say if you have 
anything to say. It may he too late in August or September vhen the matter 
is before the Legislative Assemhlj'. If you y'ant to make any suggestions, now 
is the time to make them. 

il/ 7 ’. Anandji. — Mj' suggestion is that, even with the present level of duty 
and with the increase in consumption, the Government are hound to get 
more money than they did last year. 

President . — Supposing we, in making our calculations, proceeded something 
like this. Last year the Government of India got Rs. 25 lakhs on galvanised 
sheets. The imports were higher in the first three months of the current year ; 
and they will probably get a higher revenne from galvanised sheets this year. 
As they got Rs. 25 lakhs for 95^ months last year, they may got Rs. 40 lakhs 
for 12 months. I am prepared to take all that into account. It is only a 
reasonable way of looking at it. I cannot at present say how the calculations 
will finally work out, but it is quite possible we may come to the conclusion 
that the Government of India will get from the existing duties all the extra 
revenue required for the bounties. In that case wc shall say to the Govern- 
ment of India we don’t think that an 5 ' additional taxation is necessary, but 
I have also got to be ready for the opposite contingency. We may find that 
some extra revenue is necessary, and, therefore, I have got to ask my questions 
now, because it will be too late when I am writing the report. 

Mr. Anandji . — I am sorrj- I have no .suggestions to make. 

Dr. Matthai . — I should like to put the same point in a slightl 3 ' more general 
way. I am putting it like a schoolmaster. Supposing we were up against 
the question of having to meet the cost of bounties that we may propose, what 
we have got to do is to levy duties on articles which will yield a considerable 
aggregate revenue. So far, the Tariff Board have been mainly concerned with 
the question of protective duties. Now, when we are considering the question 
of financing the cost of a bountj”, we have got to consider not protective 
duties really but revenue duties. Now the difference is this. If your pro- 
tective dut.v is successful, then your imports are checked a7id in the aggregate 
jmu get less. On the other hand, your revenue duty is a dtity which gives and 
continues to give j'ou a steady aggregate return and that is the difference 
between a protective dut.v and a revenue duty. If 3 'ou want to raise duties 
now in order to finance the cost of a bounts', you ought to follow the principle 
of revenue duties. The characteristic thing of a rev’onue duty is that the 
article on which you levy it is an article which is consumed on a large scale 
— ^you want a wide field — and then it must be an article with regard to which 
there is a certain stahilitj" of demand. If you put up the price, the demand 
should not fall considerahlj’. In that case j’our object will be defeated. The 
two important points are consumption on a large scale and a certain stability 
of demand. Speaking as a business man with a lot of experience, can j’on 
tell us, out of this great lot of steel products in which you deal, whether 
you can select any particular class which would satisty the tests I have sug- 
gested? Supposing I said that bars and galvanised sheets satisfied the tests, 
would jmu accept the statement? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^No. There will be hardly anything which can stand the 
te^ts you hav'e suggested ? 

President . — ^AYe put the extra duty last j-ear and look at the gratifying 
result. 

Mr. Anandji . — That was because exchange had gone up. The rupee prices 
are where thej' were. 

President . — ^You don’t think that there are any steel articles that satisfy 
ny colleague’s tests? 

Mr. Anandji . — I am afraid there are none. 

President .—Are there any articles which satisfy them less imperfectly than 
others? 
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Mr. Anandji. — ^You can find them out for yourselves from tlie figures. 

President. — You i^refer not to express any opinion smurself? 

Mr. Anandji. — I don’t think there is any need for me to suggest anything. 

President. — ^You can think it .over, and if 5'ou have anj'thing to suggest, you 
can let us know. 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes, if the Board Avould give me all the figures necessary. 

President. — Before the Board could give you figures, they must have the 
figures. At this stage the duty of the Board is to collect information and 
not to communicate it. 

Mr. Anandji. — They ought to collect the information and also givii it. 

President. — It is rather the other way.round. It is the witnesses who give 
information to the Board. 
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Witness No. 15. 

MESSRS. SETH AND BROTHERS. 

1 

WhitxeN’. 

JRepresentation, dated the 17th July 1025. 

We teg to submit belo^v our protest and request its careful consideration. 

The present Steel Protection Act came into being some time in June 1924 
with immediate effect. Soon afterw-ards Messrs. Tata’s being not satisfied 
with what they got applied for further protection as provided in the Act; 
After careful consideration the Tariff Board submitted their report to the 
’Government of India that the protection has failed which the Government 
accepted but strangely enough they continued to collect duty at the protective 
taiiff rate though there was no protection under such tariff and under the Act. 
So what actually happened w'as that the Government collected the duty at the 
protective tariff rate simply to fund the bounty of Es. 50 lakhs payable in 
the maximum in a year. The tariff Act entitled the Government to collect 
the specific duty to protect the Indian Steel Producers : The Act never 
entitled Government to collect the duty as a means of funding the bounty. 

Although the Tariff Board during their original enquiry came to know that 
the Tata’s were not in a position then to meet the whole of India’s need of 
steel and although Mr. George Pilcher very strongly reminded the Board that 
a, iirotective duty w'ill very hardly hit the Indian consumer of steel they came 
to a decision of a protective duty. A protective duty is only justifiable if a 
firm or firms could satisfy the country’s total demands because in such a 
case people requiring steel could satisfy their needs locally. But now the 
people requiring steel cannot get their demand fully and satisfactorily sup- 
plied by Tata’s nor they are allowed to get it from outside at cheap rates 
because of the protectiv^e Act. 

So far as we remember Messrs. Tata’s contended before the Tariff Board 
that a 12 per cent, dividend is the most reasonable minimum dividend the 
shareholders should expect and to enable them to give the shareholders a 
dividend of 12 per cent, they must sell their finished steel at Es. 180, on 
the basis of this contention the Tariff Board recommended tlie current specific 
duty. But what happened after the duty was announced was most surprising. 
Messrs. Tata’s began to sell steel at Calcutta at about Es. 130 delivered at 
Eamkristopur (near Calcutta). The question arises therefore whether (1) 
Tata’s were selling at a loss with a view to cause terror into the minds of the 
Caleurta importers so that out of fear that Tata’s taking advantage of the 
Tariff Aot can sell steel at any and every price and can so manipulate the 
Calcutta steel mai’ket as to ruin any importer by unfair competition, (2) or 
the contention before the Tariff Board that Es. 180 per ton enables them to 
provide a dividend of 12 per cent, for the sh.areholders is wrong and in 
fact their cost was somewhere near Es. 130 per ton. In either case the im- 
porter is powerless and the specific duties ought to be -withdrawn therefore. 

Over a year has passed since the Steel Protection Act came into force some 
time in June 1924. It has failed in its object namely protecting Messrs. Tata’s 
and it has not only verj' hard hit the Calcutta importers and dealers but is 
gradually ruining the Calcutta trade and as for the consumer he is bound 
hand and feet entirely at the mercy of the Tata’s. One naturally expects 
therefore the withdrawal of iho specific duties. 

Messrs. Tata’s boasted before the Tariff Board that they can supply any 
and every sort of steel but so far as our information goes they failed to 
supply the Calcutta market with — 

Mild steel rounds and squares and i" and 

Mild steel plates thick, 

' Galvanised -wire. 
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Gfilvanised corrugated iron sheets, 

Wire nails, 

and in all fairness there ought not to be any duty on these materials. In 
galvanised corrugated iron sheets also Messrs. Tata’s have failed to supply 
the quality and the quantity needed in Calcutta and East Bengal who are 
the largest consumers of galvanised corrugated iron sheets. The last item is 
wire nails which material too the makers could not produce satisfactorily 
and so far as we know the makers failed to give any suppl5’ to the Calcutta 
market. Nobody will therefore doubt the reasonableness of withdrawing the 
specific duties on these goods. We therefore request that the Tariff Board do 
enquire the total quantity of these goods imported into Calcutta during the 
13i months and the quantity if any suppiled by Messrs. Tata’s to Calcutta. 

The burden of the lorotective duty is borne by the poor users of steel and 
the benefit enjoyed by (1) wealthy shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
some of them are millionaires, (2) by the Government and the Eailwaj's in 
getting their supplies at extraordinary cheap rates. Such a course of things 
is hardly justifiable and we again submit that the specific duties ought to be 
•srithdrawn therefore. 

Tata steel is not an infant industry. Verj' recently they declared fabulous 
dividends. They ought to have provided an invincible reserve fund instead, 
but as this had not been done let the people who enjoyed the fabulous divi- 
dends and the people wlio also disposed their shares at the then mountain 
lugli prices help now Tata’s bs' a loan; or in the alternative if after a very 
cai'eful, impartial, and xinbiased enquiry it is proved that Tata’s are not in 
a position to stand bj' economising in costs and by improvement of methods 
let the Government heliJ Tata’s by raising a loan and lending them the money 
at the same rate of interest. We may point out here that during the war the 
Tata’s supplied steel to Ihe Government of India at very low rates while 
they charged public tlve then current market prices which were several times 
the price paid by the Government. Tata’s costs were as low as before the war 
but they charged the general consumer of steel several times their cost ]jrice 
and took full advantage of the situation but now as Tata’s themselves are 
alleged to be in a disadvantageous situation it is hardly reasonable to impose 
a specific protective dutj- on liim (the user of steel). 
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Witness No. 16. 

MESSRS. LACHMANDASS RAMCHAND. 

Wkittex. 

Bcprcsei^tatiou, dated Delhi, the 2iih August 1025. 

In execution of your letter No. 320 of the 3rd July 1925, 'R'e give beloTT 
the brief statement Trhich vre vish to put for the consideration of the Board : — 

(1) That it is a clear fact that the prices of the steel bars, etc., are very lovr 
in the foreign conntries for the export to India. Now the Government have 
cheched the import of the material by imposing liea\'y duties, the result of 
which is that the foreign manufactiirers being unable to send these goods, 
they are supplying these materials in the manufactured shape. For an in- 
stance. we purchase bars and make bolts and resell the bolts to the users. 
But now the foreign manufacturers being unable to export bars make the 
bolts themselves and the bolts are exported on whieh the lower duties are 
charged. Supposing the price of 1 cwt. bars is Bs. 4 there, plus Ks. 2-8 duty 
and clearing charges comes to Rs. 6-8 at Calcutta, on Es. 5 expenses the bars 
can be t\irned to the shape of bolts. Now the cost of the bolt is Es. 11-8 at 
Calcutta. But the foreign manufacturers taking bars at Rs. 4 per cwt. (6 
shillings per cwt. roughly) and Rs. 3 per cwt. expenses of turning them to 
the shape of bolts become Es. 7 c.i.f. Calcutta, after Re. 1 duty (10 per cent.) 
and clearing charges, it comes to Rs. 9 per cu-t. which is much below than 
the cost of bolts manufactured in India. 

(2) That it is an established fact the foreign manufacturers can make 
articles cheaper than India because they have up to date machinery and 
skilled labour, furthermore, if they get advantage of duty, ri;., manufac- 
tured goods are charged low duties, they will destroy the* Indian small in- 
dustries. manufactiuing small articles. 

(3) That there is no big works in India manufacturing bolts, nuts, etc., 
where thousands men are employed, bxit there are thousands such small work- 
shops in every corner of the country where 2 to 50 men are employed and 
all such house factories will be destroyed if this practice will continue. 

(4) We therefore suggest that an uniform duty of 10 per cent, only should 
be levied on the iron and steel material and the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany should be protected by granting of bounties and not by imposing heavy 
duties. 
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Witness No. 17. 

THE PLANTERS’ STORES AND AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED 

CALCUTTA. 

Letter, dated 15th July 1925. 

At the request of the Secretary, Indian Engineering Association, I give 
below our views as comnuinicated to this Association. 

“ In reply to your Circular of the 29th June, while of the opinion that , 
existing protective tariff and bounty should be discontinued at the earliest 
possible opportunitj^ we protest against any increase in the relief to be 
afforded and we hope that it maj' be possible to modify same as it must 
bo obvious to Government that the result of the bounty in addition to the 
protective tariff is rapidly' killing the import business in steel and iron and 
it will only be a short time before the Revenue derived from the protective 
tariff will be insufficient to meet the bounty’ and we view with great concern 
the possibility of this charge being made against general revenue.” 
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Witness No. 1. 

INDIAN ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION, CALCUTTA. 

■Written. 

Statement I, — Representation, dated the 2Srd Receniber 1924, to the 
Government of India, Department 'of Convnierce. 

I am directed to refer to the question of the extension of protection to 
the steel manufacturing industry in relation to the construction of railway 
carriage underframes. 

2. The paragraph 9 of the memorandum which they submitted on the _17th 
July 1923, to the Tariff Board, the Committee of the Association definitely 
stated that if protection or help was to be given to the steel manufacturing 
industry then the engineering industries should be protected by import 
duties or by bounties to precisely the same extent as the steel industry was 
to be protected. But in their report the Tariff Board appear to have com- 
pletely overlooked the effect which the increased import duties on steel are 
calculated to have on the manufacture in India of carriage underframes. 

3. The principle for which the Association contended, and which I have 
indicated above, should have been upheld by the Board in respect of carriage 
underfrnmes, seeing that tlie manufacture of these is comparable to the 
manufacture of wagons. And, with reference to wagons, the Board remarked 
on page 119 of their report “ that the building of wagons is a natural 
development of the growth of the steel industry in India ; and it is of great 
importance to the Indian steel manufacturer that this outlet for his steel 
should be open to him.” The weight of steel, used in the manufacture of a 
carriage underframe, that can be rolled in India is 287^ c-wts. This includes 
only mild steel, and the total yearly capacity of underframe manufacturers in 
India is at present 200. It follows that the total weight of Indian rolled 
steel that can be used yearly in India, if the manufacturers’ works are kept 
in full operation, is nearly 3,000 tons. 

4. Broad gauge carriage underframes were first manufactured in numbers 
bj" private enterprise in India in 1916-17. It is clear, therefore, that the 
industry has developed rapidly since that time, but of late the Indian manu- 
facturer has had the greatest difficulty in holding his own against foreign 
competition. Prices have been cut so keenly that the Indian manufacturers 
have been forced to take orders at bare cost price. This policy has, it is 
true, promoted the development of the industry — which is particularly well 
suited to the Indian workman. But as matters stand at the present time 
the industry is in danger of extinction. 

5. The Committee instruct me to point out that the enhanced duty on steel 
will increase the price per underframe by Es. 214. Again, the rise in exchange 
from Is. 4<i. to Is. Gd. since the last call for tenders in January 1924 is all 
against the Indian manufacturer. It may be assumed that the cost of labour 
and charges per underframe is £300. This figure will remain the same in 
England ; but should the Government of India calculate exchange at Is. 6d. then 
the Indian manufacturers will be at a disadvantage of Es. 500. 

The increased cost of manufacture plus the rise in exchange will, therefore, 
aggregate Es. 714 which will tell heavily against the Indian manufacturer. If 
such circumstances he cannot hope to compete against his foreign rivals and 
it is therefore, in the opinion of the Committee of the Association, essential that 
the Government should at once enquire into the position. There are three 
alternative remedial measures which might be adopted; 

. (a) to increase the Customs duty on imported underframes ; or 


(.5) to grant a bounty per underfranie ec[uivalent to the increase in the 
price of steel, and to take into consideration the ruling rate of 
exchange ; or 

•ic) to add, when comparing Indian and foreign tenders, the sum of 
Rs. 214 to the foreign prices and to take exchange at Is. 4d. 

7. A call for tenders for underframes has been recently issued with the 
requirement that quotations are to be submitted by the 17th February 1925. 
In view of this, it is essential that the matter should have the immediate atten- 
tion of Government, as othermse it is apprehended by the Committee that no- 
orders for underframes will be placed in India. 
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Witness No. 2. 

MESSRS. \TESSOP AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Whitten. 

Statement I. — Beprcsentation, dated 2ith July 1925. 

We stated in our No. C. I. P. of the 6th instant that our representation 
regarding Railway AVagons and underfraines would be forwarded to you under 
■», separate cover and we are now pleased to present the facts and our conclu- 
sions relating to this branch of our industry. In doing so, we have, as far 
as possible, followed the lines laid down in your letters Nos. 316 and 328 of 
July 2nd and July 4th respectively. 

As regards coaching underfraines in particular, we have not gone to the 
extent of trying to prove that this class of manufacture fills all the conditions 
required by paragraiih 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s Report, as the building 
•of underfraines is in every respect allied to wagon building. 


Railivay Wagons. 

We are very pleased to note from the "Indian Trade Journal” of Jtil» 
16th that the Railway Board has commenced to publish the results of wagou 
tenders and we are therefore able to quote some British figures that are 
reliable and therefore of considerable value. 

On page 4.34 of Volume II of the first evidence the details of our two 
tenders dated Uctober 1922 and July 1923 for I. R. C. A. Standard Type A-1 
wagons are tabulated and on page 437, the cost of the imported material. 

AVe again submitted tendei's to the Railway Board in January 1924, July 
1924 and January 1925. There were no A-1 type wagons required in the 
July call, but as the A-2 type wagon and A-1 type wagon are very similar we 
quote below the figures that went to make up our tender in July for the A-2 
wagon as well as the January 1924 and 1925 figures for the A-1 type wagons. 


Tender dated January lOtli, 1924 — A-I Wagon. 
British material at Is. 4d. exchange. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. 

(1) Mild steel plates and .sheets 36 

cwt. . 

408 

0 

0 

(2) Rolled sections 51 cwt. 

, 


494 

0 

0 

(3) Forging material 36 cwt. 



437 

8 

0 

(4) Horn cheeks 1 set 



27 

0 

0 

(5) Axle boxes 1 set . 



232 

0 

0 

(6) Bearing springs 1 set . 



240 

0 

0 

(7) Buffers 1 set 



268 

0 

0 

(8) A^acuum brakes 1 set . 



284 

0 

0 

(9) Screw couplings 1 set . 



71 

0 

0 

(10) Buffer and draw springs 1 

set 


148 

0 

0 

(11) Diagonals 1 set 



172 

0 

0 

(12) Bolts and nuts 1 set . 



180 

0 

0 


2,961 8 0 
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Summary of cost. 






Rs. 

A, 

p. 

British material at 

Is. 4d. exchange . 

, 2,961 

8 

0 

Trade expenses on 

material 10 per cent, . 

29G 

8 

0 

Labour 

• • » » • 

690 

0 

0 

Trade expenses on 

labour 100 per cent. . 

690 

0 

0 



4,633 

0' 

0 


Profit 

250 

0 

0 



4,888 

0 

0 


Wo quoted Rs. 4,833 but we heard nothiug more regarding this tondev 
which evidently went to the British manufacturer. 


Tender, daied July 12th, 192!, — A-2 

IFapon. 



Tata materia}. 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

(1) Mild steel plates and .sheets 33 cwt. . 


CO 

0 

0 

^2) Rolled sections .56 cwt. 


476 

0 

0 

(3) Forging material 36 cwt. 

. 

396 

0 

0 

(4) Horn chcehs 1 set .... 

• 

12 

0 

0 



1,302 

0 

0 

Briti.ih material ai Is. !,d. cxchanyc. 






Rs. 

A. 

r. 

(5) Axle boxes 1 sot 

, 

229 

8 

0 

(6) Bearing springs 1 sot . 


238 

0 

0 

(7) Buffers 1 sot 


246 

0 

0 

(8) Vacuum brnlcos 1 sot . 


289 

0 

0 

(9) Screw couplings 1 sot .... 


62 10 

0 

(10) Buffers and draw springs 1 set . 


125 

4 

0 

(11) Diagonals 1 set 


189 

0 

0 

(12) Bolts, nuts and rivets .... 


212 

0 

0 



1,592 

6 

0 

Summary of cost. 


Rs, 

A. 

r. 

Tata material 


1,302 

0 

0 

British material at Is. 4d. exchange . 


1,592 

6 

0 

Total material 


2,894 

6 

0 

Trade expenses on material 10 per cent, . 


289 10 

0 

Labour ....... 


700 

0 

0 

Trade expenses on labour 100 per cent. . 


700 

0 

0 



4,583 

0 

0 

Profit 

• 

250 

0 

0 



4.833 

0 

() 


Price quoted Rs. 4,520. 
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The price we should have quoted for an A-1 wagon based on the above 
figures would have been Rs. 4,442. 

The result of this tender was that we wei-e offered an order for 800 A-2 
type wagons on the following terms ; — 

For wagons completed before March 31st, 1925, Rs. 4,760 per wagon 
up to a limit of 145 wagons. For wagons completed alter March 
' 31st, 1925, Rs. 4,200 per wagon. 

We accepted this to keep the men together and the Works running. 

Subsequently slight modifications were made which i-educed the price by 
Rs. Ill per wagon making the figures Rs. 4,649 and Rs. 4,099 respectively. 

When accepting the offer we anticipated our output before March 31st, 1925 
would be 145 wagons but unfortunately the fittings from England were very 
late in arriving and our output before March 31st was only 45 wagons, hence 
instead of receiving Rs. 13,09,450 for the contract we shall only receive 
Rs. 12,54,450 or an average of Rs. 4,181-8 per wagon as against our tender 
price, after deducting Rs. Ill, of Rs. 4,409. 

We understand the bounty is responsible for the peculiar terms that w(5re 
offered to us in that each year’s grant lapses at March 31st. We have no 
information of the amount of the bounty that was supposed to be applied tn 
this contract, although on page- 121, paragraph 26, section (2) of the Tariff 
Board Report it is recommended “that the Railway Board should, when 
calling for tenders annually^, announce on how many wagons of each type 
the bounty will be payable.” 


Tender, dated January 10th, 1925 — A~1 Wagon. 
Tata material. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. 

(1) Mild steel plates and sheets 36 cwt. . 

288 

0 

0 

12) Rolled sections 51 cwt. .... 

408 

0 

0 

(3) Forging material 36 cwt 

288 

0 

0 

(4) Horn cheeks 1 set 

12 

0 

0 

^ • 

996 

0 

0 

British material at Is. id. exchange. 





Rs. 

A, 

p. 

(5) Axle boxes 1 set 

234 

8 

0 

(6) Bearing springs 1 set 

240 

0 

0 

(7) Buffers 1 set 

220 

0 

0 

(8) Vacuum brake 1 set 

286 

0 

0 

(9) Screw couplings 1 set 

60 

0 

0 

(10) Buffer and draw springs 1 set 

127 

0 

0 

(11) Diagonals 1 set 

139 

8 

0 

(12) Bolts, nuts and rivets 1 set 

225 

0 

0 


1,532 

0 

0 

Summary of cost. 




' 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Tata material 

996 

0 

0 

British material at Is. 4d. exchange 

1,532 

0 

0 


Total material . 2,528 0 0 
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Brought forward 
Trade expenses on material 10 per cent. . 
Labour ....... 

Trade expenses on laboiir 100 per cent. . 


Profit 


Bs, A. P. 
2,528 0 0 
252 12 0 
690 0 0 
690 0 0 


4.160 12 0 
250 0 0 


4,410 12 0 

Price quoted Rs. 3,997. 

This tender is a reduction as compared with the 1923 figures of Rs. 1.003, 
and we now see that it was the lowest Indian tender for an A-1 wagon and 
Rs. 700 above the British tender. 

The number of wagons placed locally is not published but the tenders 
called for 515 A-2 aird 425 C-2 and assuming that these numbers Tverc placed 
in India, the bounty ab.sorbod at Rs. 475 and Rs. 700 per wagon respectively 
would be Rs. 5,42,125 leaving a balance of Rs. 1,27,875 still to be allocated. 

It is not clear to us therefore why we did not receive an order for 150 A-1 
wagons, unless the 1925 bounty was partly applied to the 1924 contracts for 
the wagons completed after ^larch 31st, in which case the full bounty for 1924 
could not have been absorbed. 


Coaching U-nderfmmes. 

IVe have manufactured Railway Board and Metre Gauge Wagons for 
many years and jirior to 1914 we recci%’od orders for a few metre gauge bogie 
goods stock, but it was not till 1920 that we undertook the manufacture of 
broad gauge bogie coaching underfraines when we received orders for 27 — GO 
feet underframes for the North Western Railway and 15 — 67 feet underfraines 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The prices quoted were Rs. 16.779 and Rs. 17,945 each respectively subject 
to exchange fluctuation. 

We hare no information ns to the British prices at that time but we 
presume our offer was competitive otherwise we should not have received the 
orders. 

The next opportunity we were given to quote was in December 1923 for 
191 — 67 ft. underfraines and again we were not informed of the Briti.sh iirice, 
but we were offered and accepted 85 underfrnmes at Rs. 11,400 ngainsr 
Rs. 11,500 quoted, made up as follows: — 

Rs. A. p. 

Tata material per list A attached . . . 2,583 0 0 

Other Local Material per list A . . . 1,115 0 0 

British material per list A at exchange l.s. 5cl. . 4,478 0 0 

8,176 0 0 

Trade expenses on material 10 per cent. . . 817 8 0 

Labour 1,200 0 0 

Trade expenses on labour 100 per cent. . . 1,200 0 0 


11,393 8 0 
Profit . 500 0 0 


Price quoted Rs. 11,500. 


11,893 8 0 
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Again, in March this year the East Indian Railway invited tenders for 
150 underframes. The tenders closed on June 1st, but the condition as to 
deliveries made it impossible for us to quote for manufacture in India, as 
deliveries had to commence in August 1925, or months from the date the 
tenders closed and completion was required by March 31st, 1926. We under- 
stand the placing of this contract is still under consideration. 

We cannot rely on getting English fittings in under 6 months from the 
date we receive an order so we quoted on this occasion with the intention of 
importing the complete underframes and assembling in our Works. The best 
British price we were able to obtain was £726 landed in our Works and at 
exchange Is. 5id. this becomes Es. 9,956 to this we added 5 per cent, for 
trade expenses, Rs. 700 for erection and Rs. 46 for profit, and quoted 
Rs. 11,200. 

We since hear that the Railway Company were. able to obtain a British 
quotation at £538 f.o.b. j)hts £32 freight, this at Is. 6d. exchange with insur- 
ance, custom and landing is Rs. 8,405 and if Rs. 700 is added for erection, 
the iJrice for comparison should be Rs. 9,105. 

In view, however, of the Tariff Board’s enquiry, we cabled London for the 
latest prices for imported fittings and these are as per list B attached together 
with the Tata material details. 

If there had been sufficient time allowed for delivery we should have quoted 
East Indian Railway for manufacture in India based on these prices and our 
cost would have been made up as follows: — 




Rs. 

A 

P. 

Tata material as per list B attached . 

2,213 

8 

0 

British material as per list B at Is. 6c7. exchange 

5,006 

0 

0 



7,219 

8 

0 

Trade expenses 

on matei'ial 10 per cent. . 

722 

0 

0 

Labour 


1,200 

0 

0 

Trade expenses 

on labour 100 per cent. . 

1,200 

0 

0 



10.341 

8 

0 


Profit 

500 

0 

0 



10,841 

8 

0 


This figure is Rs. 1,736 above the British price obtained by the Railway. 

General. 

It would appear therefore from the foregoing examples that the British 
manufacturers in 1920 were able to obtain all the orders they required as the 
contracts we received in that year for both wagons and underframes wer^ 
taken at a profit. 

During 1921, 1922 and 1923 we received no orders but in 1924 by allowing 
nothing for profit in our tenders, we secured an order for underframes without 
State assistance and an order for wagons with State assistance at less than 
cost. 

Now in 1925 we are again without an order. The British prices for wagons 
since 1920 have been cut to the bone but it is only this year that any very 
appreciable reduction in underframe prices are aijparent. Exchange at Is. 6d. 
is partly responsible and the protective duty on steel puts us at a disadvan- 
tage of Rs. 300 per underframe, but probably the true cause for the fall in 
price is the increased value of underframe contracts and shortage of work. 

A point which is of great importance to our costs and our output is the 
date when we are invited to tender which is invariably in January and some- 
times J uly of the year *in which contracts there have to be completed, the result 
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leing tliat we run out of work for three or four months of the year even it 
regular annual contracts are placed, for example a tender closing in Januai-y 
would not be settled till towards the end of February; it takes as a rule (i 
months for the English fittings to arrive and another month before deliveries, 
can commence, that would he during September and continue till the end of 
March or only seven months of the financial year. If on the other hanJ 
tenders were invited in July and settled in August for deliveries during the 
following financial year, we should be able to maintain a regular output thereby 
helping to reduce our costs. 

We consider the Board in their first report must have estimated the output 
of wagons manufactured in India on far too low a scale. Our own output 
during the past 5 months has averaged 34 wagons and 12 underframes per 
month. The work on one underframe may be taken to be the equivalent of 2 
wagons, so that the 5 mpnths’ output represents 700 wagons annually. 

Our competitors have larger works than onrselves, and we think that 4,000 
wagons, or its equivalent in underframes, is a conservative estimate of the 
total output that can be secured in India to-day, but which with continuous 
work could be steadily increased until the total requirements of India could 
he met. 

The latest British cost of an A-1 wagon is £180-10-0 which at Is. Gd. ex- 
change is Rs. 3,292 erected in India. Our price for the same wagon was 
Es. 3,827, a difference of Es. 535, but this figure included no profit and was also 
Rs. 170 short of our charges. 

The latest British cost of a coaching underframe is Rs. 9,105 erected in 
India, and our price Rs. 10,841. The protective duty on steel is responsible 
for Rs. 300 of this difference. 

The conclusions arrived at from the foregoing are : — 

(1) Annual orders to be placed in India for wagons and underframes 

up to the capacity of the country providing : — 

(a) The price for the Indian wagon does not exceed the imported 

and erected on rails cost by Rs. 850 each. 

(b) The price for the Indian underframe does not exceed the im- 

ported and erected on rails cost by Rs. 1,600. 

(2) Tenders to be invited in March and submitted in June and orders 

to be placed in August in the year previous to that in which 
supplies are required. 

As requested in your letter quoted above we enclose four statements pre- 
pared in the form as required, and we shall be glad to furnish you with any 
further information you may require. 


Enclosure I. 


LIST “A.” 

Cost of material for one — 67 ft. bogie carriage underframe at December 
1923. Exchange for imported material taken at Is. 5d. per rupee. 


Tata viaterkd. 


(1) Mild steel plates 40 cwts. at Es. 9 

(2) Rolled steel sections 145 civts at Rs. 9 

(3) Forging material 99 cwts. at Rs. 9 

(4) Horn cheek section 3 cwts. at Rs. 9 


Es. 

A. p. Rs. 

A. 

P. 

360 

0 

ly 



1,305 

0 

0 



891 

0 

0 



27 

0 

0 

ft 

(1 
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other local material. 





Rs. 

A. 

p. Rs. 

Bolster seats 



67 

0 

0 

End spring cups . 



14 

0 

0 

Top bolster spring bearings 

• 

. 

342 

0 

0 

Bolster ranging guide brackets 



120 

0 

0 

Bolster hanger brackets 



71 

0 

0 

Bolster side wearing blocks 



186 

0 

0 

Top side bearers . 



70 

0 

0 

Bottom side bearers 



33 

0 

0 

Hard steel rollers 



34 

0 

0 

Steel castings 



188 

0 

0 






- 1,115 

Imported material exchange Is. 5d. 






Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Axle boxes .... 



437 

0 

0 

Bearing springs . 



466 

0. 

0 

Buffers .... 



392 

0 

0 

Vacuum brakes 



678 

0 

0 

Screw couplings . 

• 


no 

0 

0 

Buffing and draw springs . 

• 


141 

0 

0 

Diagonals .... 

• 


120 

0 

0 

Bolts, nuts and rivets . 



508 

0 

0 

Bogie centre pin and guide 



120 

0 

0 

Drawbar hooks 



71 

0 

0 

M. S. Washers . 



22 

0 

0 

Bolster hangers . 



84 

0 

0 

Bolster hanger cotters 



11 

0 

0 

Check chains 



69 

0 

0 

Solo plates .... 



679 

0 

0 

Axle guard plates 



212 

0 

0 

Cylinder carrier packs 



19 

0 

0 

All other springs 

• 


439 

0 

0 4,478 


8,176 0 0 


Enclosure IT. 


LIST ”B.” 

Cost of material for one — 67 ft. bogio carriage underframe at July 1925, 
Exchange for imported material taken at Is. Gd. per rupee. 


Tata material. 


Mild steel plates 40 mris. at Ks. 7-12 civt. . 
Rolled steel sections 145 cwt. at Rs. 7-8 cwl. 
Forging material 99 ewts. at Rs. 8 cwt. . 
Horn cheeks 3 cwts. at Rs. 8 cwt. 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

310 0 0 
1,087 8 0 
792 0 0 
24 0 0 


2,213 8 n 
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Imported material exchange Is. 6d. 


Es. 

Axle boxes 8 at Es. 54 each . . . 432 

Bearing springs 8 at Es. 54 each . . 432 

Buffers 4 at Es. 70 each ... - 280 

Vacuum brakes 1 set at Es. 763 set . . 763 

Screw couplings 2 at Es. 39 each . . 78 

Buffing and draw springs 1 set at Es. 132 . 132 

Diagonals 1 set at Es. 232 .... 232 

Bolts, nuts and rivets 18 cwts. at Es, 25 cwt. 450 

Bogie centre pins and guides 1 set at Es. 112 112 

Bolster seats 1 set at Es. 38 . . . 38 

Bolster end spring cups 1 set at Es. 10 . 10 

Drawbar hooks 1 set at Es. 56 . . . 56 

M. S. washers 1 set at Es. 16 . . . 16 

C. S. top bolster spring bearing 1 set at 

Es. 242 242 

C. S. Bolster hanging guide brackets 1 set 

at Es. 86 86 

Bolster hanger brackets 1 set at Es. 50 . 50 

Bolster hanger 1 set at Es. 60 . ... 60 

Bolster cotters 1 set at Es. 8 . . . 8 

Bolster side wearing blocks 1 set at Bs. 132 . 132 

Check chains 1 set at Es. 49 . . . 49 

Top side bearers 1 set at Es. 50 , . 50 

Bottom side bearer 1 sot at Bs. 23 . . 23 

Hard steel rollers 1 set at Bs. 24 . . 24 

Sole plates 4 at Es. 121 each . . . 484 

Axle guard plates 8 at Es. 21-2 each . . 169 

Cylinder carrier packs 4 at Es. 3-12 each . 15 

All other springs 1 set at Es. 383 . . 333 

Steel castings 5 cwt. at Es. 40 cwt. . . 200 


A. P. Es. A. P, 

0 0 2,213 8 t> 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 ■ 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 5,006 0 0 


7,219 8 ; 
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Enclosure IV. 


IL— Imported materials for one 67 ft. Bogie Carnage JJndeiframe at Jxdy 192S- 
not subject to Protective Duty. 

Exchange being 1«. 6d. = 1 Eupee.. 


Name of Jfatcrlal. 

Quantity. 

Cost c.i.f. 
Calcutta. 

Bonding 
Cliargcs 
and 
trans- 
port to 
works. 

Customs 

Duty. 

Total Cost. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 




Rs. A. 

I*. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Its. A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Axle Ijoxcs 


8 

391 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

Bearing Springs . 

• 

8 

391 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

432 

0 

0 

Buffers .... 


4 

253 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

25 

4 

0 

230 

0 

0 

Vacuum Brakes . 


8 

091 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

09 

0 

0 

703 

0 

0 

Screw Coupling . 


2 

70 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

Buffing anti Draw Spring 


1 Set 

119 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

11 

12 

0 

282 

0 

0 

Diagonals .... 


1 „ 

211 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

232 

0 

0 

Bolts, Nuts and Illvets 


18 Cwts 

407 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

460 

0 

0 

Bogie Centro Pins and Guides 


1 Set 

101 

p 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

Draw bar liook . 


1 

60 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

. 56 

0 

0 

31. S. V’aslicrs . 


1 .. 

14 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Bolsters Hangers 


1 » 

64 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

00 

0 

0 

„ Cotters . 


1 „ 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Clicck Chains 


1 „ 

44 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

49 

0 

0 

Soleplates .... 


4 

438 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

43 

0 

0 

484 

0 

0 

Axle guard plates 


8 

153 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

icq 

0 

0 

Cylinder Carrier Packs 


4 

13 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

All other Springs 


1 Set 

347 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

34 

8 

0 

383 

0 

0 

Bolster seats 


1 „ 

37 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 




38 

0 

0 

„ end spring cups 


1 

9 

14 

0 

0 

2 

0 




10 

0 

0 

C. S. Top Bolster Spring Bearings 

1 „ 

240 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 




242 

0 

0 

„ Bolster hanging guide brackets 

1 » 

85 10 

0 

0 

C 

0 




So 

0 

0 

Bolster Hanger Brackets 


1 ,, 

49 12 

0 

0 

4 

0 




50 

0 

0 

„ Side Wearing Blocks 


1 .. 

131 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 




132 

0 

0 

Top Si'de Bearers 


1 

49 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 




50 

0 

0 

Bottom Bearers . 


1 .. 

22 14 

0 

0 

o 

0 




23 

0 

0 

Hard Steel Rollers 


1 

23 11 

0 

0 

2 

0 




24 

0 

0 

Steel Castings 


5 Cwts 

199 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


•• 


200 

0 

0 

Total 


•• 

•• 

•• 


5,000 

0 

0 



Enciosiire V. 

III. — Matenals ptcrchased in India for one 67 ft. Bogie Candage IJnderframe which if impoo'ted would be subject to a Prntectine ftuty. 

Exchange being Is. 6(i. = 1 Rupee. 
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Eiiclosnre YI. 

IV. — Maio'iah purrhaxcd in India Jo r one 67 fl Bogie Carnage Underframe 
which if imported would not he subject to a Protective Duty, 


Excliango lieing l.v. C(7. = 1 Kiijicc. 


Name of Material. 

Quantity. 

Colt f.o.r. 
Mannfac 
turer’s 
Works. 

at 

Trans'er 
to Wagon 
Building 
Works, 

Total Cost. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. A. 

r. 

Rs, A 

r 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Bolsters Scats 

1 

Set 

37 S 

0 

0 8 

0 

as 

0 

0 

,, end Spring Ciip-s 

1 

» • 

9 14 

0 

0 2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

C. S. Top Bolster Springs 
Bearings. 

1 

>♦ • 

240 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

242 

0 

0 

C. S. Bolster Ranging Guido 
Brackets. 

1 

>t • 

S.'> 10 

0 

0 G 

1 

0 

80 

0 

0 

Bolster Hanger Brackets 

1 

t* • 

49 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

„ Side ^Ycnring Blocks . 

1 

>» • 

131 8 

0 

0 s 

0 

132 

0 

0 

Top side Bearers . 

1 

♦ ♦ • 

49 12 

0 

0 4 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Bottom Bearers . 

1 

>♦ • 

22 14 

0 

0 2 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Hard Steel Rollers 

1 

f* 

23 14 

0 

! 0 2 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Steel Castings 

o 

Cwts . 

199 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

” 

•• 




855 

0 

0 


i 


Statement, II. — Supplementary statement, dated 29th Jxdy 1925, siibmitted’ 
i hy Messrs. Jessop tt- Co., Ltd. 

Durmg our oral evidence yesterday the Board wished for further informa- 
tion wixh regard to the Railway Board’s standard tender form for wagons, 
also tha cost of British material at Is. Gd. exchange in our tender dated Janu- 
ary 10th, 1925. 

Yi’o^have pleasure therefore in enclosing a copy of the Railway Board’s 
letter No. 33-S. of November 13th, 1924 together with the tender form,* 
schedule,* general conditions of contract* and specification* in original, and 
we would draw your special attention to Annexure C where you will notice- 
a list of materials and parts to he imported is called for and the rate of ex- 
change at which these are to be extended is Is. 4d. to tlie Rupee. 
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The cost of British material at Is. 6d. exchange for our January 10th, 
1925 tender is as follows : — 






Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Axle boxes 




208 

4 

0 

Bearing springs 




214 

0 

5 

Buffers 




196 

4 

4 

Vacuum brakes . 




254 

9 

0 

Screw couplings 




55 

6 

7 

Buffer and draw springs . 




112 

2 

6 

Diagonals . ... 




124 

7 

2 

Bolts, nuts and rivets 




203 

5 

0 





1,368 

7 

0 


GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 
Ratlwat Depaotment. 




(Railway Board.) 


No. 38-S. 

Dated Delhi, the 13th of November 1924. 


Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd., 

93, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 


Tenders for supply of wagons. 


With reference to your letter No. E. 6. 6., dated 10th November 1924, I 
am directed to forward herewith another copy of the tender form, schedule, 
;general conditions of contract and specification. 


Yours faithfully, 

S. WOOD, 

for Secretary, Bailway Board. 

IDA . — Copj ol tender form. 

Schedule (Annexure A).* 

General Conditions of contract (Annexure B).'‘ 

List of imported materials (Annexure C).* 

I. E C. A. specification for Standard bogie and 4-wheeled Goods 
vehicles. (Annexure D).^ 


^Not printed. 
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MESSRS. JESSOP AND COMPANY, UMITED. 

B. — OnAL. 

Oral evidence of Mr. C. I. RODDICK, representing Messrs., Jessop 
and Company, recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday, the 28th July 1925. 

President. — I think th.nt it will be convenient to take the nnder-frames. 
first and come to the wagons lalez'. The reason is that ozir enqiiirj' abozit 
under-frames arises out of a different reference from the Government of 
India and is essentially of a wider ziatui-c, that is to sa 5 ', the subject is being 
considered for the fii-st time. The Board are free to make any recommenda- 
tion which seems to them to bo suitable, as wo have to start from the beginning 
and consider the whole case on its merits. As regards wagons, the position 
is i-ather different. All that we have been asked to do is to advise the 
Govei’nment of India to zvhat extent and iiz what form the protection given 
by the Steel Industi-y (Protection) xVet should be supplemented. That is to 
saj-, wo have got to start from the hasi.s, of what was decided a year ago 
and consider how circumstances have changed since then. I think that it 
will be easier if wo begin with under-frames. They were of course mezitioned 
in our original enquirj’, but very little stress was laid on them at that time 
by firms who gave evidence, and the I'eprcsentativo of one firm distinctly 
said that up to that date they had been able to hold their own and get 
orders for under-frames, whereas thej' wore zinable to hold their owzi and get 
orders for wagons. It was not your firm. It wa.s Mr. Cochran who said 
that when ho gave evidence on behalf of Messi's. Burn and Company. It was 
in consideration of that evidence lai-gely, I think, that the Board refrained 
fi’ozzz making any recommendation about under-frames. 

I don’t think that your firm has been making under-frames for quite so- 
long as Messrs. Burn and Company. I gather that from the letter we have 
received from them as well as from the letter we have received from yozz. 

Mr. Boddick. — We started about five years ago. 

President. — You have told us in your letter how far you have been 
successful in the past in obtaining orders. I won’t say that your experience 
has been quite the same as that of Me.ssrs. Buim and Company. At any 
rate you have succeeded in getting oi-ders. 1 think that you would admit that 
the position in 1923 was not so serious as regards under-frazzzes as it was as 
regards wagons. 

Mr. Boddich. — I admit that. 

President. — The reason I ask that is this. I forget whether it is your 
letter or the letter of the other firzn in which it is stated that although 
this was so, it does not interfere with the general principle that under- 
fz-ames should be protected to the same extent as Steel. Now, the Board 
have never adopted that as a woi-king principle; they have never admitted 
that because one class of steel requires a certain amount of protection, all 
other classes must get the same amount. What we have always tried to do is to 
ascertain what the facts are in each case and adjust the amount of protection 
to the amount required. Is that in accordance with the view of your firmp 
Naturally you would like to get as much as you could. 

Mr. Boddich. — But the point is that the coaching under-frame work, i.e., 
in actual manufacturing detail, is exactly the same as wagon work. 

President . — It is the same kind of woi’k. 

Mr. Boddich. — Yes, the same kind of men do it. There is no difference. 
The first order that we got for coaching under-frames was in tho year 1920. 
It was for 27 — 60 ft. under-frames for the North Western Bailway and 
15—67 ft. under-frames for tho Eastern Bengal Railway. In 1920, the British 
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manufacturer was very full of work and lie did not liotlier about 27 and 15. 
Whether he bothers now is a different matter. I rather think he would. 
But in addition to that the enquiries for under-frames have gone up until 
they liave become quite an appreciable sum of money. Naturally if the 
British manufacturer is short of work, he is bound to cut in just as much 
on under-frames as on wagons. 

President. — ^Not necessarily so. Even if the price has gone up, they 
are not comparable to wagons in the matter of numbers. 

Mr. Poddich. — You have got to take into account the fact that one 
under-fi-ame is slightly nlore than two wagons and the latest call is for 191 
under-frames. 

President. — It is the repetition work that is important. There is not so 
much repetition work in an under-frame as there is in a wagon. 

il/r. Boddicl-. — It is repetition work. 

President. — So to speak, it is not the same thing to get an order for 200 
* under-frames as for 400 wagons. There is less repetition work in the former. 

Mr. Roddick. — That is quite true purely from the manufacturer’s point 
of view, but it is the value of the order that attracts. 

President. — The value is certainly important, but in addition to that 
the amount of repetition is also impoi'tant, is it not? 

Mr. Roddick. — Undoubtedly. 

President. — ^You go on making the same pai-t again and again and you 
speed up? 

Mr. Roddick. — Certainlj'. 

President. — I also admit your point that the total value of the order 
is important. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^Yes. The volume of work is what they are after now. 

President. — ^I’o keeji their shops employed. 

Mr. Roddick. — Quite. 

President. — That is what j’ou liai'e stated in your letter that there is 
twice as much work in making an under-frame as in making a wagon. 

Mr. Roddick. — Approximately twice as much work. 

President. — ^At the beginning of your letter you say “ we have not gone to 
the extent of trying to prove that this class of manufacture fills all the 
conditions required by paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s report, as 
the building of under-frames is in every respect allied to wagon building.” 
That is certainly my own view, and I don’t propose to dwell on that point 
at all. Therefore, it becomes in the main just a matter of figures. We are 
fortunate in this respect that we have got figures for this year’s July 
tenders. 

Mr. Roddick. — The tenders closed on June 1st. I don’t think they have 
got the British price. As a matter of fact I understand the London price 
was not closed until June 23rd. 

President. — ^IVhen it is closed it will be communicated to us bj' the Rail- 
way Board. _ What the Railway Board say is this. They have not yet 
called for simultaneous tenders in England and India for under-frames. 
All that they get from England is a cabled quotation from the Director 
General of Stores who communicates the best price he has ascertained. 
That is all the information thej' get. 

Mr. Roddick. — That is a point we strongly object to. 

_ Pre.pdent. — ^The information the Railway Board have sent us as regards 
prices is, on the whole, the best evidence as to the probable price at which 
the Government of India will be able to buy. They have worked out the 
British price twice — ^I don’t know why — both at Is. id. to the rupee and at 
Is. Qd. to the rupee. At Is, Gd. to the rupee the price given is Rs. 9,360, hut 
that figure does not include the price of lighting equipment 
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Mr. Itoddich . — ^Do they give details there? "What liave they added for 
erection P 

President . — That is the adjusted price for comparison with the Indian 
price. 

Mr. Poddich . — Exactly what figure has been added for erection? 
President . — 

£ s. d. 

E.o.b. price . . ’ . . . . . . oGl 0 0 

Freight . . . . . . . . . 49 6 0 

Es. 

Converted at Is. Gd. to the ruiiee .... 8,137 (o.i.f.) 

Customs duty . 813 

Landing, wharfage, etc. 45 

Estimated cost of erection 365 

Totai, . 9,360 

Mr. Poddieh . — Is that for an under-frame received in a rivetted-up 
condition for assembling or is it received in hits? 

President. — I do not know. 

Mr. Poddic.l :. — I challenge that figure of 11 s. 365 for erection. "Wlien we 
looked at this cost wo thought we could only import these long tinder-fraines 
in pieces, because of the difficulty in getting any twist out of them. It is 
far more difficult to get a twist out than it is to rivet it right from the 
start. For this reason the North AVc.stern Enilway get their under-fr.ames 
out in pieces and rivet them out here. I defy anybody, if they come out in 
that condition, to do it for 11s. .365. 

President. — What was your figure in the last tender? 

.1/r. Poddicl:. — ^Tls. 700. 

President. — Are you going to do the rivetting? 

Mr. Poddicl;.— Yes. 

President. — Es. 700 for erection, that is what you have said. 

Mr. Poddich — ^Yes. 

President. — What the Eailway Board say is this; — 

“ Statement ‘ B ’ contains details of the cost of imported under-frames 
in the case of the recojit order for 150 under-frames for the East 
Indian Eailway. It is regretted that the details of the estimated 
cost of erection on the lines of the Statement printed at page 312 
of Volume ITT of the Evidence taken by the Tariff Board in 
their first Steel Enquiry, which is also asked for in paragraph 3 
of your letter, arc not armilablo in connection with coaching 
under-frames. Eecently, however, the Eailway Board obtained 
from some Broad Gauge Bailways .statements showing the charges 
incurred on erection, etc.” 

In a separate statement .showing the charges incurred on erection, etc., 
the following figures are given: — 

Es. A. r. 

North Western Eailw.ay 216 12 0 

Madras and Southern 5Iahratta Eailway . . 113 0 0 

Eastern Bengal Eailway 222 0 0 

.Oudh and Eohilkhand Eailway .... 121 0 0 

The Eailwa 3 ’ Board saj’: — “These figures arc remarkabh’ low and some 
items of work appear to have been omitted in each case. The Bailways 
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have not stated ■ndiether these figures include painting, but they probably do- 
not. In connection ivith their recent call for tenders for coaching under- 
frames, the East Indian Railway ha%'e given the cost of erection, painting, 
etc., in India as Rs. 366 approximately.” 

Mr, EoddicJ:. — In the case of the North Western Railway and East 
Indian Railway — ^I am speaking from hearsay — ^I understand the two figures 
are very nearly similar. 

President. — ^Rs. 200 was the original figure given by the East Indian 
Railway, but in their recent call for tenders they have given the cost of 
erection ns Rs. 366. 

3Ir. Eoddicl;. — ^IMy information is that the East Indian Railway have 
been trying to get out their under-frames rivetted up, but the North 
Western Railway get them in pieces. Therefore T cannot see how in both 
the cases the cost of erection can be the same. In the case of the East 
Indian Railway j)robably if the under-frames are slightly out, say by -J" or 
J", the 5 ’’ would not bother to pull them to pieces and again rivet them up. 

President. — In that case raihvay tra%'elling may become risky. 

Mr. EoddieJe. — I don’t say inches but I say J inch or ^ .inch. The North 
Westemi Railway cannot certainly convert under-frames ready for the road 
at the same cost as the East Indian Railway; if my information is correct 
that one imports in pieces and the other rivetted up. The figures put down 
in the statement are practically similar. 

President. — Does your figure Rs. 700 include the charge for painting? 

Mr. Eoddicl: — Yes. 

Dr. MaWtai. — According to you, the cost -of erection in the case of the 
North Western Railway must be higher. 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^It must be much higher than the East Indian Railway 
figure. 

Prc.'fitfcJit.— -Supposing the frames came rivetted up, would you regard 
Rs. 365 as being in the right neighbourhood? 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — would take Rs. -100, 

President. — It is essentially a technical ijoint. In our first enquiiy in 
the evidence U'o suggested strongly that the matter ought to be dealt with 
by the Railway Board and that the final conclusions should be published. 
After that, it becomes a matter about which representations can be made 
which can bo looked into. It is hardly possible for a non-expert bod 5 - to say 
an 3 d;hing about that. 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — "We had the same trouble with wagons before we arrived 
at this figure of Rs. 350. 

_ President. — ^Mr. Hindley, I think, took exception to that figure, and 
thought that it was excessive. 

illr. Eoddicl:. — Our figure (Rs. 350) has been accepted. 

President. — ^That was not your figJire, 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^It was our figure. Our competitor’s figure was Rs. 450,’ 
Our figure has been accepted. 

President. — Does that 'include Rs. 31 for landing charges? 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^Yes. 

President.— That at any rate has been settled now. Would you say this 
that, if Rs, 350 is right for wagons, it cannot possibly be right for under- 
frames ? 

Mr. Eoddicl: — ^Yes, 

President.— ^\\Gve is far more work in assembling an under-frame than 
in assembling a wagon? 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^Yes. 

President. — Considering that there is more material, it would certainly 
appear to be so, but there again it is a little difficult for the Board, because 
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the increase in size might not involve an increase in vork to the same 
extent, but primd facie it would seem that the same figure cannot be right 
for both. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^I'he weight of the material handled is more. than double. 
The figure eannot be Es. 365 if it is Bs. 350 for a wagon. 

President. — The Eailway Board have given in this case your own tender, 
Messrs. Burn and Company’s tender and a Home tender. 

Mr. Boddick. — But you will realise that our tender was not for local 
manufacture. . 

President. — I understand that if j'ou had time you would have quoted 
differentlj’. 

Mr. Boddick. — If the terms of delivery had been reasonable, we should 
have quoted for manufacture in India. 

President. — Whether they are reasonable or not, if the East Indian Bail- 
way require wagons in a hurrj' and if they can get them from home, they will 
have to get them. 

Mr. Boddick. — They cannot get them in 2i months. 

President — I am not prepared to say whether tliey can or cannot. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^We maintain that we can put an under-frame on the line 
in the same time — we don’t say tlie same quantity per week or anything 
like that — as the British under-frame can. 

President. — That takes us off the point a little. In the ease of one 
tender (Messrs. Burn and Compan 3 '), the Bailway Board have given no less 
than six figures. Thej’ have worked out three figures with the exchange 
at Is. 4d. to the rupee and three figures with the exchange at Is. 6d. to the 
rupee. None of the six figures exactly corresponds to the British figure, hut 
it is somewhei-e in the neighbourhood of Es. 9,000. 

Mr. Boddick. — Es. 9,099 was the price quoted in the tender. 

President. — ^^Vhat they say is this. At Is. 6c?. to the rupee, the first figure 
given is Es. 9,097 (does not include the price of liand brake). The second 
figure is Es. 9,455 (does include the price of hand brake), and the last 
figure is Bs. 8,891 (does not include the price of hand brake and lighting 
equipment). The British figure is Es. 9,360 (does not include price of 
lighting equipment). That is not comparable with any one of the three. 
In anj' case it is quite obvious that they are pretty close together. 

Mr. Boddick. — They are. 

President.' — We shall ask Messrs. Burn and Company about it when they 
come before us. Their tender is below the tender you sent in, and is also 
below what jmu would have quoted if the delivery terms had been different. 

Mr. Boddick. — Our figure is Es. 10,848-8-0. 

President. — ^Messrs. Burn and Company told us in their letter which 
thej' sent in that their tender not onty left them no profits, but that it did 
not cover their charges. Even if you added on the amounts given, it would 
still be substantially below your tender. What they say is that they 
worked out the cost without any allowance for profit at Es. 9,418 and they 
quoted Es. 9,144, i.e., Es. 274 below their cost. Their total cost is Es. 9,418. 
I think that comparing this statement with yours I find there is a considerable 
difference in the cost of the materials. Fii’st of all I had better ask one or 
two questions about your own statement. I notice that jmu have given two 
statements No. I and No. HI which are identical, the details being the 
same, one showing imported materials subject to x^roteotive duties and the 
other showing the materials purchased in India which, if imported, would be 
subject to protective duties. 

Mr. Boddick. — Why I put them that rvaj' was because it entirely deirends 
on the Tata Companj’’s prices whether we can buy them locallj' or not. 

President. — You have assumed that 'the ijrices jmu would pay to Tata’s 
would be the same as it would cost j’ou to import. 
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Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — T am surprised at that. Surelj' the engineering firms have 
inever paid the Tata Company the full British price for plates P 

2Ir. Boddicl:- — ^The Tata Company were short of work in their plate mill. 

President. — I am talking of the period — June to Septemher — last year. 

ilfr. Boddick.' — Just then they were short of work. 

President. — I think that it is a pity that you put it like that. By the 
\wayj where are your wagon works? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^We have two wagon worlcs at the moment, at Jamshedpur 
.and also at Garden Beach. 

President. — In Statement I, Enclosure III, you say that the cost of mild 
.steel plates is Bs. 240 (c.i.f. Calcutta), and landing charges and transport to 
works is Bs. 10. If you are making your wagons at Jamshedpur it is obvious 
-that no large sums are paid for transport. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^This has reference to under-frames which are built at 
‘Garden Beach. Wagons are built at Jamshedpur and under-frames are 
•built at Garden Beach. 

President. — But then the curious thing is that the transport charge from 
.Jamshedpur to Garden Beach is exactly the same is from the Docks to 
Garden Beach. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^I think that there is about one rupee in it, that is all. We 
lhave got now special rates from Jamshedpur, and that is Bs. 6 a ton as 
against Bs. 5 from the Docks. 

President. — In Statement I, Enclosure V, in order to arrive at your total 
•cost you have included customs duty. Obviously that cannot be right because 
there is no question of passing customs duty on what you actually buy in 
Tndia. 

il/7'. Boddick. — We simply prepared this statement in the foim in which 
we understood you required it. 

President. — May I take it that this is simply a cabled quotation about 
•the cost of plates and so on when you made enquiries after you got the 
Board’s letter? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^I’hat is right. 

President. — Then they simply are the British prices? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — As regards these materials, there is no very great difference 
"between your figure and Messrs. Burn and Company’s figure. Of course 
they have not done it quite the same way. They have taken the purchases 
from Tata’s in one lot, — channels, joists, angles and so on, — and imported 
materials subject to protective duty in another lot — ^they are angles 8”x4*'. 
Adding these two together it comes to Bs. 2,280 against your Bs. 2,213. 
That is very close. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^For the other local purchases your figure is Bs. 855 and their 
'figure is Bs. 969. For the imported articles not subject to protective duty 
their figure is Bs. 2,476 against your Bs. 4,151. That is a veiy big difference 
•there. _ It is such a big -difference that I thought I ought to draw your 
attention to it. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^I think it can partly be accounted for in this way. Take 
drawbar hooks. They make their own hooks. We import them and pay a 
higher rate. There are one or two items like that. Screw couplings are 
another. They make them while we import. 

President. — ^That is to say, they do more fabrication work than you do. 
is that it? • •' j 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. They have got hammers for doing heavy forging 
work; we have not, and wo have got to import them from Home. 

r, 
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President. — But the point is really this. Naturally in a case of this 
kind the Board would have to take the lower figure as the one to work on. 
If the thing can be done in India at a certain price hy one firm, then 
presumably it can he done by other firms. 

Mr. Poddich. — I see your point. But if this difference in price is prac- 
tically on the imported material, then the conversion cost must be the same 
in both cases. 

President. — ^I^'^hat they have put down is — 

Rs. 

Labour 1,433 

Charges 2,260 


That comes to nearly ....... 3,700 


Your figure is — 

Labour .......... 1,200 

Trade expenses on material ..... 722 

Trade expenses on labour 1,200 


Totai, . 3,122 


Mr. Boddick. — That is because they are doing more fabrication. 

President. — ^If' they are making more of the parts that would naturally 
bo Bo. If this is the main explanation of the big difference in the figures, 
there is special reason for the Board preferring the lower figures, because it is 
important to encourage as much fabrication as possible. 

Mr. Boddicli. — That is why we ourselves have placed orders with them to 
try and get them made in India. 

President. — And also it would probably come to this, that in the long 
run firms which do more fabrication work would be given preference. 

Mr. Boddiclc. — Certainly, but if orders are assured we would buy the 
necessary plant to make the lieavj’- forgings and so save the profit that is 
now going to competitors on orders we place with them. 

President. — The proposals that you put forward are stated at the end of 
your letter, namely — 

(1) Annual orders to be placed in India for wagons and under-frames 
up to the capacity of the country pi’ovided — 

(o) The price for the Indian wagon does not exceed the imported 
and erected on rails cost b 3 ’’ Rs. 850 each. 

(5) The price for the Indian under-frame does not exceed the 
imported and erected on rails cost by Rs. 1,600. 

Well, it is a sort of combination of bounty and guaranteed orders. What 
j'ou are naturallj^ anxious for is a scheme which will give you some sort of 
securitj' for a number of years, but practically, until the tariff on steel can 
be settled for a number of .years, it is not possible, to settle anything about 
wagons and under-frames, and also we cannot separate wagons from under- 
frames. It is quite true that, so far as under-frames are concerned, we are at 
liberty to make any recommendation we like, but practically we cannot sepa- 
rate them fi'om wagons, and we cannot, so to speak, anticipate the enquiry' 
that will take place next j'ear. It may be hoped that it will be possible to 
arrive at something more stable as regards steel, and if that can be done, it 
will be possible to do it also in the case of wagons and under-frames,' but just 
at present I am afraid it is no use trying to do that. So far as under-frames 
are concerned, I don’t think we can do more at present than merely suggest 
what should be the arrangement about them until the Steel Industry (Protec- 
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tion) Act expires. Naturally I think one would -prefer not to Aave one 
Arrangement for wagons and another for under-frames and therefore for the 
present up to March 1927, the only thing to do is to bring them within the 
present bounty scheme and to .recommend to the Government of India the 
amount that will probably be required by way of bounty. 

Mr. Roddick. — Quite so, but what we say ‘is that one under-ftame may 
be taken to be equivalent to two wagons, and we say that 4,000 wagons or 
its equivalent in under-frames is our estimate of the total output in India 
to-day. 

President. — I am afraid that carries us rather too far. We have not been 
asked to advise the Government of India how the original scheme should 
be modified. It is only a question of supplementing the amount, 

Mr. Roddick. — ^With regard to wagons. 

President. — ^What would be the good of asking it for under-frames if there 
is no guarantee for wagons .P I really don’t see how you can put the two 
things separatelj'.' The question of guaranteed orders will come up next 
year. I don’t see how we can deal with it just now when only one part of 
the question is before us. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^You can reduce the 'question of under-frames to volume as 
in the case of wagons. 

President. — Certainly, until the Act expires. As regards the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act that enquiry can hardly be delayed till' this time next year. . 

Mr. Roddick. — Then you suggest a temporary arrangement till February 
1927? 

President. — That is really what it comes to, that is to say, what bounty 
will the firms require to get orders up to the 31st March 1927. 

Mr. Roddick. — Wo have no objection to any tempoi-ary arrangement whati 
soever provided we get orders. 

President. — Tour figure would be Rs. 1,600 of which Rs. 300 is practically 
due to the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. I ■ can’t say- that I accept it 
because Messrs. Burn and Company have given different figures. The differ- 
ence between the two rates of duty as given by them is Rs. 2^46. 

Mr. Roddick. — I can’t see any mistake in our -figures. 

President. — Let 'us compare. 

Mr. Roddick. — I presume weight is the only thing that has got to be 
checked. ‘ . 

President. — By the way what is your forging material? ■ . 

Mr. Roddick. — Squares, , flats and rounds. . 

President. — They come as bars? 

Mr. Roddick. — ^Yes. ' 

President. — Their total of rolled steel sections and forging material comes 
to 291 cuds., whereas yours ds 244 cwtp. On the- other hand they give 9J 
cwts. for plates against your figure of 40'. ' The difference is extraordinary.' ' 

Mr. Roddick. — ^I can tell you 'how the difference comes in. • I think the 
side plates on the bogey ate., not included dn here.’ As a' matter of fact we 
bought them last y-ear from Tata’s but" the work entailed in cutting them 
into shape was very heavy as we have not got the machine to. cut them out. I 
think Messrs. Burn and Company have got, a machine that will cut these into 
shape, so probably these are included under their heading. 

President. — If the difference is of that nature, it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain which- figure we ought to take as the extra burden 
entailed by the protective duty. , . , . . - . 

Mr. Roddick. — Does the total weight vary very much?- 

President. — The total weight they give is 301 cwts. 

Mr. Roddick. — Ours is 287 civts. 

li 2 
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Fresident.—lt is very curious. They get a larger quantity and a smaller 
increase in duty. They say the tariff valuation under former 10 per cent, 
duty is — 

Channels Rs. 170 per ton. 

Angles, joists, plates, flats . . - Rs. 150 per ton. 

Bai-s Rs. 135 per ton. 

Are these the figures you took? 

Mr. Boddicli. — ^That is correct. 

President. — confess I don’t know -where the mistake has credit in. 

Mr. Soddich. — ^There is a difference of about Rs. 60. 

President. — It is appreciable. However, we will have to ask them about 
it and perhaps they will be able to enlighten ns. Tou say “ AVe cannot i-ely 
on getting English fittings in under 6 months from the date we receive an 
order.” 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^AA^e meant axle boxes and springs and things of that kind. 

President. — If so, does not that mean that you cannot begin delivery till 
seven months after you have got an order? 

Mr. Eoddich. — ^Yes. To get out 40 wagons per month we want seven 
months. 

President. — ^Then you are at a disadvantage as compared with the British 
manufacturer? 

Dr. Matthai. — Is there any difference between the two? 

ilfr. Eoddicl;. — No difference except that he never stops his works. He 
has always got wagons made up and he can actually ship his under-frame 
from his works quicker than we would do from ours. There is delay here in 
the various erecting shops for erecting the wagon. 

President. — AA'’e have no figure for tinder-frames, but I think Mr. Hindley 
gave it as 10 weeks. 

Mr. Eoddich. — In December 1923 the East Indian Railway workshops were 
practically littered all over with wagons and the result was that not only we 
but Messrs. Burn and Company had to erect them. AA^e had 500 wagons ta 
erect for them to get them through by the 31st March. 

President. — ^The average time taken is estimated ns follows: — 

Delivery f.o.b. to arrival in Indian port .... 5 weeks- 
Arrival Indian port to placing on line . . . . 5 „ 

That is what Mr. Hindley gave us last year. 

BIr. Eoddieh. — ^I don’t know. He may be speaking from actual figures: 
which we have not got. 

President. — In your letter* you give a 1923 tender and 3 'ou say “ British 
material per list A at exchange Is. 5d.” AA'^as it as high as that in 1923? 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^It was. I was surprised to see that. The Chamber of 
Commerce figures went dotnt after that. 

President. — ^And you worked out your o-wn tender according to that? 

Mr. Eoddicl:. — ^Yes. As a rule we have to submit our tenders at Is. 4(i- 
basis, for the imported material column heading is “ Imported material at 
Is. 4d. exchange.” 

President. — ^AATiat reason can there he? 

Mr. Eoddich. — AVe doit’t know. 

President. — ^Have you done that in connection with under-frames? 

Mr. Eoddich. — ^AYe have not had the opportunity, but if we were asked to 
tender I presume the form would be the same. 


* See Statement I. 
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President. — When you tender for under-frames yoti simply quote the rate 
of exchange at what you think it is likelj' to he^ do you not? 

Mr. Boddicli. — Tn the particular instance of the 1923 tender the quotation 
was at Is. Sd. exchange. That was the actual rate of exchange at the time. 

President. — ^Your cost worked out to Rs, 11,893 and you took the exchange 
at l.s. 5d.? 

Mr. Poddich. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^And similarly when yori tendered for the Bast Indian Railway 
you took Is. 6d. ? 

Mr. BoddicJi. — ^Yes. There is a slight difference here. When we are 
asked to quote to the Railway Boai-d we are asked to quote at Is. 4rf., but in 
this instance we were asked to quote direct to the East Indian Railway and 
they did not ask for any special schedule of imported material at Is. Ad. 

President. — Can you imagine any reason why you were asked to take a 
particular rate of exchange in quoting a particular imported matei'ial? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^No. Perhaps the British firms were going to quote at 
Is. Ad. That is the only explanation we can give. The Engineering Associa- 
tion have applied to the Stores Department on this question but they have 
not received any reply yet. 

President . — I admit that sometimes there is a difficulty in foreseeing what 
the exchange is likely to be, but with the exchange at Is. fid. to make calcula- 
tions at Is. 4f7. would he ridiculous. 

Mr. Boddich. — The point wo make is that it should be made on the budget 
calculation of the current year. That is fair to everybody. With a fluctuat- 
ing exchange like this, where it is left to the purchasing officer to make a 
comparison on whatever exchange he likes, it becomes extraordinarily difficult 
for us to quote. 

President. — I am unable to see why in the case of the Railway Board, 
particularly in the case of wagons, you have to quote at Is. Ad. exchange. 

Mr. Boddich. — It may be this. B.y getting details they want to know 
roughly what proportion of the wagon is imported. That may be the I’eason 
for that. That seems reasonable. 

President. — Looking at page 6 of your letter* what difference would it have 
made as regards the cost of British material ? You say that the cost of British 
material with the exchange at l.s. Ad. is Rs. 1,532. You cannot do it like 
that. This clearly includes landing charges and customs duties. You cannot 
make the summary adjustment. Tliat is the whole difficulty, 

Mr. Boddich. — ^For the landing and clearing charges, I suppose the Rail- 
way Board must have assumed the difference between the two exchanges on 
that particular amount would be so small th.at it is practically negligible. 
I think the Railway Board do not realise that it is Is. 6(7. 

President. — Can you send us a copy of the orders of the Railway Board 
that you are to convert at Is. Ad.? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^I can send you a copy of the standard tender form.t 

President. — ^Do you know on what date the form has been prescribed? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^It has been going on ever since the war. 

President. — It produces a grotesque situation. Your tender looks much 
higher than it ought to be, because you use an artificial exchange. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^That is a fact. 

President. — For another purpose it may be useful to have it calculated at 
Is. Ad. because you can compare the cost of materials on different dates. 
But would it give you a lot of trouble to calculate at the Is. 6(7. rate for us, 
because we do want to know what the price might be? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^I will work it out and send you later. J 

* Statement I. 

t Not printed. 

J See Statement II. 
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President. — can’t believe that the Railway Board would seriously ask 
you to calculate at l<t. 4d. to the rupee. There must be some misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^These figures are supposed to be carefully compared. 

President. — ^The only thing to be said about this is that your quotation 
was below the actual cost in this case. 

Mr. Boddich . — ^Undoubtedly. 

President. — presume before you made your firm offer, you took into 
account what the British materials at l.s. fid. would have cost you. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^Yes. We wanted to get the orders for wagons to carry us 
on till March. This was not quite so attractive as the other ones so -we 
thought we could make it certain by cutting our price. But we have not got 
it at all. 

President. — The prices you have put down for Tata material prices are, I 
suppose, the prices that you actually believed you would have to pay. That 
is not affected by this. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^No. 

President. — As regards this tender j'ou say “ The number of wagons placed 
locally is not published, but the tenders called for 515 A-2 and 425 C-2 and 
assuming that these numbers were placed in India the bounty absorbed at 
Rs. 475 and Rs. 700 per wagon respectively would be Rs. 5,42,125 leaving a 
balance of Rs. 1,27,875 still to be allocated.” But I tbink it is a little more 
complicated than that. T was working out the figures yesterday. We have 
got all the figures required except the number of wagons. The Railway 
Board have not given us that figure, and we have not yet had a written state- 
ment from the Peninsular Locomotive Company. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^i\.s regards the actual orders for this year for bounty wagons 
I understand they received an order at the lowest Indian teqder. 

President. — ^Tlie only orders mentioned by the Railway Board ns having 
been placed in India is 300 wagons with your firm, 550 with Messrs. Burn 
and Company and 1,250 with the Indian Standard Wagon Company. These 
are the only ones that they have mentioned -as having been placed in 1924. 

Mr. Boddich. — Under the bounty system. 

President. — As having been placed at all. If there .are others placed on 
any other terms, none of them has been mentioned. 

Mr. Boddich. — If our information is correct, the Peninsular Locomotive 
Company obtained an order about last October for 500 wagons at the lowest 
Indian tender. 

President. — But in that case they would have mentioned it, because that 
would be exactly the same kind of arrangement as was made with your own 
firm and with MeSsrs. Burn and Company and in some of these cases tenders 
were called for. 

Mr. Boddich. — The point I make is that lot of wagons carried no bounty. 
Ours do. Hence the peculiar terms of payment we have got. 

President. — I don’t follow. What is your information about terms? 
Wliat were they based on? 

Mr. Boddich. — On the lowest Indian tender. 

President. — ^If they were based on the lowest Indian tender, they did 
include the bounty. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^We understand that the bounty was absorbed on these 
three orders, between ourselves, Burn and Company and the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company. 

President. — ^Whatever may be the fact about that, if they received an 
order at the price of the lowest Indian tender, they did in fact receive the 
bounty. There is no way out of it. 

Mr, Boddich. — I don’t know what their terms of payment are, but I know 
our terms of payments as well at Messrs. Burn and Company fluctuated in 
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respect of Mnrcli 31st, 1925. I j don’t Icnoiv whether the Peninsular Loco- 
niotira Company’s terms of payment did or did not— ;-from hearsay I under- 
stahd they didn’t — T cannot see how they could come under the bounty. 

Fresidenf. — ^The point is this. If they received an order for wagons on the 
same price of the lowest Indian tender, they were in fact receiving a price 
substantially above the lowest foreign tender, i.e., they would he receiving 
a bounty. The only justification for accepting tenders^ above -the lowest that 
comes in is the bounty. , ^ 

Mr. Foddich. — Can there he -no other justification for placing an order 
at a higher price ^ihan the British tender? , 

y, Fresulent. — can’t think of any. 

Mr. Foddich. — ^Take the Peninsular Locomotive Company. That Company 
was started very largely under the impression that orders for locomotives 
would he placed in India. It may be that the Government of India decided 
riot to place orders for locomotives in India afterwards and therefore gave 
them some rtagons to keep them employed. 

Fresidenf. — ^All I can say is that, if an act of the Legislature was required 
to enable the Government of India to buy wagons at a higher price from one 
set of Indian firms, it would apparently require the same sanction to buy 
from another firm. 

Mr. Foddich. — ^That is exactly what we don’t understand. 

Fresidenf. — 1 have, as yet, no information from the Peninsular Locomo- 
tive Company. 

''Mr.'FoddtcU. — The reason why I have raised that point is the infoimation 
which you have read out from the Railway Board figures about three sets of 
orders is 'quite different from the information -that we have. 

■Fresidenf. — The only difference as far as I can see is that you believe that 
an order was placed in October with the Peninsular Locomotive Company 
and that was not mentioned. 

Mr. Foddich . — I believe the order which was placed with the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company does not come within the bounty. 

Fresidenf. — I don’t put it that way. It ttiakes no difference. The absence 
of that order is the only difference. 

I am trying to get on to the point from which we diverged. That is to 
say, in 1924 orders were placed with you for 300 wagons, 550 with Messrs. 
Burn and Comiiany and with the Indian Standard "Wagon Company 1,250 
wagons. These were dealt with on the basis of the tenders (British and 
foreign) received in the previous January, 

Ml. Fodd 2 ch . — ^No, They were dealt with on the basis of the tenders 
submitted in July 1924. 

Fresidenf . — ^There was no foreign tender leceived at that time. 

Mr. Foddich . — I don’t know. 

Fresidenf . — That is the point. What the Railway Board say is “ Supple- 
mentary tenders called for only in India. As no tenders were called for 
abroad, the costs of imported wagons, for purposes of fixing the bounties, 
weie based on the foreign tenders received previously on 22nd January 1924.” 
They did hot call for tenders. For comparing prices they took the tenders 
of the previous January 1924. 

Mr. Foddich. — ^Yes. 

Fresidenf. — ^After that an order for wagons was placed with the Indian 
Standard Wagon Conipanj’^ and an order for an unknown number of wagons 
was also placed with the Peninsular Locomotive Company. You finished 45 
wagons, I iindei stand, before the 31st March 1925 at the Rs. 800 rate. What 
the Railwaj^ Board have told us is that a bounty of Rs. 800 would be paid on 
wagons completed before 31st March 1925, 

M'l . Foddich. — ^W’e have never mentioned this Rs. 800 figure. 

Fresidenf. — ^This is what the Railway Board say: “ These prices include a 
bounty of Rs. 800 on wagons delivered in 1924-25 and Rs. 300 in 1925-26.” 
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Mr. Boddich.—We havo never heard of that. i . • i t ’+ 

President.— It is most important that you should kno'"' J'”®; f 

understand why a matter of this kind should be treated a. ' • ' ' 

ously right that the wagon building firms should know ' 

tioned amount of the bounty. As regards tho differenj^ j, , fUffnr. 

rates of bounty is that in accordance with your informati°‘ • * • 

ence in price Ils. 500? i t> r^o 

Mr. Itoddich.—'Rs. 550. Rs. 4,099 was the eventual fir 
the other figure, the difference being Rs. 550. ' 

President. — The Railway Board .say the prices offeree, 4 ^ 9 ^ 

and Company and Burn and Company in 1924-25 are Rs, j A ' ' + , ’ ’ 

in 1925-26. In the case of the Indian Standard Wagonj.'^ 100 - w +i,o 
the prices offered are Rs. 4,450 in 1924-25 and Rs. 4,000 . ■, 

one case the difference is Rs. 550 and in the other Rs. ^ j, ,•* 

Rs. 500 — as the average I suppose — which is wrong for I"" ’ ‘ 

extraordinarily difficult to get the right result. Howevet’ ^ 

figures my figures are only approximate. Messrs. Burn' 
that they finished 273 wagons before the 31st March. I t''' ^ ^ '2 

meaning of the statements attached to their letter, but li'”'”' ■; 

shall ask them whether that is correct. They ha%'c give'" ^"cir output ot 
wagons month bj' month and I simply added the output of j ’ tooruary 

and jMarch. I don’t think there can be any other orders "‘''gons. 

ilfr. Boddicli. — They may have, j 

President. — Supposing it was 273 wagons, it would come' 2,18,000. 


Mr. Boddicli. — It was not 273. ' 

President. — I must take some figure, otherwise I cai\"°^ 
poiiit. The total amount that could have been paid as W_4-_o 

would apparently be Rs. 4,48,000. Therefore if you arc r,’® about Burn s 
it is something less. 1 


Mr, Boddicli. — It is less. j 

President. — ^IVns there a lapse of Rs. 3,00,000 in that y^'” 

Mr. Boddicli. — ^Fully Rs. 3 lakhs. I ’ 

President. — ^That has gone for good as the law stand^^"^, Tii® 

law only empowers the Government of India to pay 7 lalchs year. 

Mr. Boddicli. — Quite so. 

President. — ^IVhat is thrown forward to 1925-26, accordif\S 'to calcula- 
tion, is Rs. 4,65,000. If your figures were right, it would be ‘''^ 6 cr than that. 
It will be something above Rs. 5 lakhs. During the currei']^ have 

got to receive at Rs. 300 a wagon. On 255 wagons it is 70,0( .i^Icssrs. Burn 
and Company have got to receive a larger sum which will b{ h"'" 
year’s allotment. ! 


Mr. Boddicli. — ’"We have no knowledge of this figure. 

President. — ^I cannot help that. i 

Mr. Boddicli. — These figures I had no knowledge of. ® arrived at 

this figure of Rs. 5,42,125 I had no knowledge of this year,® contract being 
absorbed by bounty. 

Pre^dent. — ^The point is this that for wagons ordered in'.^^“’^ greater 
portion jpf the bounties payable will fall on the allotment o' '’> 00>000 of 
the current year. 

Mr. Boddicli.— 'B.intj is what I fear. There is one other pc*'"* cleared 
up and that is the question of this deduction of Rs. 550. In yc^”' figure there 
you are calculating a bounty of Rs. 300. * 

President. — This is the calculation I worked out yesterdaV state- 

ment supplied by the Railway Boai-d. These prices include'^ bounty of 
Rs. 800 on wagons delivered in 1924-25 and Rs. 300 on wag""® delivered in 
1925-26. As far as I can judge from the other figures, this ,’tutcinent is not 
literally correct. I 

Mr. Boddicli. — Xo. 1 
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President. — ^There again it is the only means of calculation I had. It does 
not affect the principle that the major portion of the bounties payable on 
wagons ordered in 1924-25 will have to be paid out of the Rs. 7,00,000 which 
the Act empowers the Government of India to pay during the ofiScial year 
1925-26. 

Mr. Roddieh. — ^I quite see that. There is another thing that has occurred. 
I understand one cf our competitors received an order for wagons in which 
not only this year’s bounty is absorbed, hut some of next year’s bounty is 
already absorbed. 

President. — Messrs. Bmui and Company have drawn attention to the fact 
that the condition iinder which they got the order for 450 wagons was that 
the bounty was to be paid on 1st April 1926 which means that they throw 
forward again to 1926-27. 

Mr. Roddick. — Exactly. 

President. — ^It is quite obvious that this has happened. It apparently 
arises from the precise wording of the Act, nor was it noticed by anybody 
when the Bill was before the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. 
What was certainly in the minds of the members of the Board when they 
made their recommendations was that the tenders would be called for in 
January, and that for each annual call a sum of Rs. 7,00,000 would be avail- 
able for payment of bounties on wagons ordered in that year. That seems 
to be a commonsense scheme. 

Mr. Roddick. — Undoubtedly. 

President. — Assuming that the amount of Rs. 7,00,000 is adequate, would 
the situation be adequately met if this full sum were available for orders 
placed in one year? 

Mr. Roddick. — Certainly that would suit us perfectly and also we must 
know what the bounty is that is going to be paid. 

President. — I think it is important that you should know what is going 
to happen, Wliat we really have got to do as regards wagons is this. If the 
Board, the Government of India and the Assembly would have foreseen the 
circumstances which now exist, how would they have modified the scheme, 
that is to say, what larger amount would they have given for bounties on 
wagons ? 

Mr. Roddick. — On the Tariff Board’s last recommendation. 

President. — It does not matter now whether they are Tariff Board’s re- 
commendation or not. It is now an Act of the Legislature. 

Mr. Roddick. — It is now an Act. 

President. — ^As regards the general scheme, it is simply a question to what 
extent Rs. 7,00,000 has been found inadequate owing to the change of cir- 
cumstances as compared with the eircumstances which the Board found in 
their last enquiry. 

ilfr. Roddick. — ^^Vould you take the increased oritput as a change in the 
circumstances ? There is a new competitor in the field. 

President. — ^I don’t think so. That would liave to wait until the next 
enquirs' comes along. 

Mr. Roddick. — Is the scope of this enquiry merelj’' confined to the question 
of exchange? 

President. — Not necessarily to the question of the exchange, there may 
be other circumstances. The point is that the Legislature sanctioned this 
bounty of Rs. 7,00,000 annually. Supposing the exchange remained at Is. M. 
and the prices of steel remained at the level of 1923 prices, there would be no 
case for the revision of the scheme merely because a new competitor has come 
in. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^No. I had not looked at it in that way. I was assuming, 
that the Board’s previous estimate of the capacity of the wagon building firms! 
was on a very low scale. 
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President. — The Board may have erred. Ne\r circumstances might have 
arisen since then. As far as I can judge, that is not within the scope of our 
reference just now. , ■ , 

Mr. Poddicli. — Your reference is merely confined to the question of ex- 
change. 

President. — It is rherely an enquiry into the question of off-setting duty. 
The danger you would run if yoxi extended the scope of the reference would 
be that nothing might happen at all until March 1927. Our Report might 
reach the Government of India too late to be dealt witli in the August-Sep- 
tember session. Therefore, we have got to adhere pretty closely to the text 
of the reference if we mean to get through at all. 

Mr. Poddicic. — That was not the view we took of the change in the cir- 
cumstances. As far as I can see, it purely coniines itself to the question of 
exchange. 

President. — Lot us deal with the changes in the circumstances. To begin 
with there was the fall in the sterling price of steel. It is the same for every- 
body and can be neglected. No one is better off or worse off as far as that 
is concerned, but there is the question of the rise in exchange. Now my first 
idea was to apply the same method as wo applied last November, that is to say, 
to deduct the cost of materials from the British price, and the balance may 
be taken as what the British or foreign manufacturer has to pay “ above mate- 
rials.” But practically we cannot do that in the case of wagons. It was 
made quite clear in our last enquiry that tlio cost above materials of the 
British or foreign manufacturer could not be determined. 

Mr. lioddick. — Exactly. 

Prcsidc7xt. — I am afraid that method would be too speculative altogether 
and would carry conviction to nobodj’. Therefore, ns far as I can see, 
the best evidence we have got are the tenders submitted in January 1925. 
That is the most recent evidence of the prices of imported wagons. On that 
basis the Indian wagon building firms are not very far out. In the case of 
the A-1 wagon the difference is Es. 711, A-2 wagon Rs. 482, A-3 wagon Rs. 741, 
C-2 wagon Rs. 704 and C-3 wagon Rs. 1,117, so that the gulf is not so wide 
as it Was. 

Mr. Poddick. — These figures include not only no profit but do not include 
our charges. 

President. — ^I am perfectly prepared to take that into account. That is 
a reasonable way of doing it. 

Mr. Poddick. — There is a definite reason for quoting such a price. We 
had our labour together and we wanted some wagons to run out this year. 
That is our reason. 

President. — I understand that. Another point that arises from these 
figures is the difference in the f.o.b. sterling price of the imported wagon. 
Approximately the price of the A-2 was £198 in January 1924 and £186 in 
January 1925. The reduction is only about £12. 

Mr. Poddick. — £186 is quoted here. 

President. — That is just the trouble. I cannot get the figures because I 
have not got the details. 

Mr. Poddick. — Vfe make a difference of Rs. 90 in price. 

President. — In the case of A-1 wagon, the difference is onlj’ (£184— £177) 

£1 . 

Mr. Poddick. — Yes. 

President. — ^There is this qualification which I think you will find in the 
Indian Trade Journal. It is also given in the Railway Board’s letter. “ The 
Metropolitan Company have offered a further lump sum reduction of £15,000 
provided full quantity is ordered from them,” that is to say, if instead of 
receiving orders for the comparatively small numbers of 170 and 515 wagons, 
there was an order for 1,500 wagons, the sterling price would be lower. 

Mr. Poddick. — Quite so, . / i 
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Prcsideni. — ^\Vhat it comes to is this. As far as I can see, the basis of 
the Board’s recommendation must be this comparative statement and the 
difference between the Indian tender and the British tender, subject to the 
two qualifications, (1) that alloAvance ought to be made for tlie fact tljat the 
British price u'ould be lower for a larger quantity and (2) lor the fact that 
the Indian tenders did not even eover their charges in some cases. As far 
as I can judge, that is the way we should look at it and consider how it works 
out. I am afraid that we shall not be able to get much corroborative evidence 
as to the difference in favour of the foreign manufacturer which has resulted 
from the rise in exchange. 

Mr. Boddiclt. — We have not got the conversion figures. 

President. — ^\\^e can only judge it. 

Mr. Itoddich. — Yes, in acfdition to taking these two points into considera- 
tion, there is another ]ioint to be taken into consideration which is the 
number of wagons upon which bounty is given. 

President. — I am afraid that means enlarging the scheme altogether. 

Mr. Roddick. — It comes under the terms of reference regarding coaching 
under-frames. ' 

President. — ^It is more than supplementing the protection given under the' 
Act. According to the Act, there is no limitation. It. is a question of crite- 
rion on what basis the increase in the amount is calculated. 

Mr. Roddick. — I see that. 

President. — The Act does not limit it to any number of wagons; in fact in 
July 1924 the Government of India sanctioned bounties on 2,100 wagons. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^They were unable to call for any tenders right up to the 
end of the year. 

President. — The tenders came in July and the orders were placed in August, 
I suppose. , . • 

' Mr. Roddick. — We cannot get out any reasonable output before the 31st: 
March. 

President. — I am not talking of that. My point is simplj' this. -'Not only 
does the Act not limit the number but the Government of India, as I said, 
sanctioned at one time the payment of bounties on no less than 2,100 wagons. 

Mr. Roddick. — That may be for a period of years, as it was. 

President. — Perfectly! 

Mr. Roddick. — But the point is that.Rs. 7- lakhs cannot possibly cover us 
and still enable us to compete. 

President. — ^It is not only a question of the Board having gone wrong 
Once the Act is passed, the whole responsibility rests on the Act. We cannot 
re-open the whole question at present. 

Mr. Roddick. — There may be an alteration made in the Act. 

President. — I do not ,kuow. I imagine that if the bounty is to continue, 
the question is as to the scope of the basis of the scheme. 

Mr. Roddick. — ^We have no objection to the basis of the scheme provided' 
the number of wagons is increased on which bounty is payable. That means 
the bounty figure should be increased. 

President. — I should be inclined to hold that the fact that a new competitor 
has come^in does not really affect the question. That is just a chance. 

Mr. Roddick. — Even ignoring that, with the existing competitors the 
amount taken is too small a figure. The estimate of the Tariff Board on the 
last occasion was on a very low scale even without the Peninsular Loebmotivo 
Company. 

President. — I am afraid that that is outside our enquiry at the moment. 

Dr. Mattliai. — want to ask one or two questions about wagons just foi 
information. The difference between the ,A-1 .type and the ’A-2 type is the 
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difference witli regard to quantities of certain kinds of materials that are 
used? 

Mr. JRoMich. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — It is the same material, hut the difference is in the quanti- 
ties and even that is very slight? 

Mr. Eoddiek. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Maiihai. — ^IVith regard to the price that you give for the Tata inateritd 
I find in each case — with regard to'inild steel plates, sheets, rolled sections and 
forging materials — ^it all comes to Rs. 160, a ton, 

Mr. lioddkh. — ^IVhich tender please? 

Dr. Matthai. — am speaking of the wagon tender of January 10th, 1925.* 

It is all Rs. 160 a ton. *■ 

Mr. Boddick. — ^We have averaged it up. 

Dr. il/off/mi.— What 1 want to know is this. Do you get them at this 
average price from Tata’s or do you buy these various things at various rates 
and work out the average? 

Mr. Boddick.—ln this particular case we discussed with the Tata people 
and came to an agreement about Rs. 160 a ton as the average price. In the 
previous case, i.e., in July 1924, the prices were at different rates. They were 
the actual prices that we paid. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You paid at Rs. 170 a ton? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Whereas in the case of the January tender it is done by an 
arrangement with Tata’s? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes. We did not get the order and so we did not carry it 
through. 

Dr. Matthai.— In the British material with regard to diagonals I find that 
your July 1924 figure for the A-2 wagon is very much higher than the figure 
given for diagonals in the tender for Januar.v lOth, 1925. That is due to the 
difference in price? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. — ^There is no dilference in the sort of diagonals? 

Mr. Boddick. — E.vactly the same. 

Dr. 3Iatthai. — On the question of labour charges can you tell me how you 
got your labour charges, that is to say, do .vou work out your labour charges 
with reference to some kind of formula or do you do it with reference to the 
actual estimate ? 

Mr. Boddick. — 1 will tell you how we do that. In a wagon workshop there 
are two types of charges. One is productive material and labour which we 
call productive and the other is non-productive charges incurred in connection 
with handling labour and the supervision of manufacture. We arrive at the 
total amount spent in a month on material and the total amount spent on 
labour. We divide the non-productive charges over labour and material treat- 
ing one type of charge as a charge on material and labour and treating another 
type as a charge only to labour. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You take your overhead and divide between material and 
labour? 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Yes, in a certain ratio. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What interested me about that is this. I looked at^tll your 
tenders which you had submitted to the Tariff Board both in this enquiry and 
before. T find in every one of these cases your labour cost apart from the 
trade expenses comes to more or less 23 per cent. Is it just a coincidence? 
Mr. Boddick. — It is a coincidence, pure and simple. 

Dr. Matthai. — %vill tell you another thing. According to 1913 figures your 
labour cost is Rs, 420. 


* See Statement I. 
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il/r. SoddicTi . — ^Yes. 

JDr. Mattliai. — And according to the. tender of January lOth, 1925, it is 
(Rs. 690. 

Mv. Eoddich.— Yes, on an A-1 wagon. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I’he cost of living index numbers, such as we have in this 
•country, show an approximate rise of 60 per cent, over pre-war rates. If 
you calculate 60 per cent, on Bs. 420 it comes to about Bs. 670. 

Mr. Boddiclt. — ^This is the actual figure. 

• Dr. MattJiai. — It is rather interesting. How exactly did you arrive at this 
:figure ? 

President. — ^That is to say in considering your tender, do you actually 
•draw up your list of the men you will have to employ ? 

Mr. Boddich, — Y^'e know what it has cost us on a previous order and we 
:simply work on that. 

Dr. Mattliai. — How do you get Bs. 3,997? Why don’t you say Rs. 4,000? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^It looks better. There is no other reason. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^^Vhen you speak of an under-frame, what you mean is the 
framework as well as the plates? 

Mr. Boddich. — The under-frame is the frame. 

Dr. Mattliai. — It certainly does not include wheels and axles. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^The price does not. 

Dr. Mattliai. — I mean the term “ under-frame.” 

Mr. Boddich. — A complete under-frame is two sets of bogies, wheels and 
.axles udth a steel frame. On the top of that you build the wooden body. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^Do you have separate orders for wagon under-frames? 

Mr. Boddich. — I don’t follow. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^IVith regard to carriages the orders are for under-fi’ames, 
•that is because the body of a carriage is wooden and it is made by the Rail- 
ways themselves. All that they want is under-frames. 

Mr. Boddich . — Exactly. 

Dr. ilfaff/iai.— That, of course, is very different from wagons. There is 
mo question of under-frames for wagons, as they are made of steel. 

Blr. Boddich. — ^The ordinars' timber wagon is practically an under-fi'ame 
for a wagon. 

Dr. Mattliai . — Have you any idea of the total demand in India for carriage 
under-frames ? 

Mr. Boddich. — J think that the present demand is approximately between 
■600 and 700 under-frames. This year there was a call issued by the North 
.Western Railway for 850 under-frames. 

Dr. Mattliai. — J think that your estimate is six or seven hundred under- 
frames. Approximately what proportion of that would be the orders from 
.State R.ailways ? 

3Ir. Boddich. — I could not tell you. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^Would it be right to say that roughly half would be demand- 
• ed by the State Railways? 

Mr. Boddich. — I should think more than that. Most of the 600 would be 
required by the State Railways. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^That is all broad gauge? 

Mr. Boddich. — Yes. 

Dr. Mattliai. — As regards under-frames, if you are going to ask for pro- 
-tection with regard to railway materials the most reasonable form of asking 
for protection is bounties both from the point of view of the railways and 
•from the point of view of the country. 

Mr. Boddich.— You mean to subsidise the railways at the expense of the 
-tax-payer? 
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Br. Mafihai. — ^The Tariff Board has taken the line that in the interests of 
trade and commerce it should be done by bounties. Supposing you have got 
adequate protection in the shape of bounties for wagons, it is not^necessary 
to introduce a fresh complication with regard to under-fraines.- You might 
leave the under-frames out? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^Provided the bounty is increased. 

Dr. il/aff/iai.— That is assuming there is now increased competition from 
British firms. ' ... 

Mr. Boddiclc. — ^They are the same class of work. 

Dr. MaWiai. — If j’ou get protection in respect of wagons your industry 
gets protection. After all, it is the same industry that does both the things. 

Mr. JBoddicZ;.— Provided we get the volume of work, whether under-frames 
or wagons is immaterial. 

Dr. Matfhai. — ^IVhat I am trj-ing to suggest is this. What we are out for 
is to help a particular industry to der’clop. That is tlie real point. But 
whether we help the industry to develoji by protecting one form or another 
form of product is not important. Supposing we concentrate wJiatevcr pro- 
tection we give on wagons and suggest nothing for under-frames? 

Mr. Boddicl:. — 'SYe shall not get any under-frames to build. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am coming to that. There is this difference, and there has 
been this difference, between wagons and under-frames that the competition 
from British firms for under-frames has not been so keen as for wagons. Do 
you accept that? 

; Mr. Boddicli. — ^Yes. • - ' , 

Dr. Maffhai. — In your letter'^ you saj' tliat recently matters have changed 
with regard to that. - .• 

Mr. Boddiclc. — I stated that with regard to .the East Indian Bailw.ay tender. 

Dr. Mqtthai. — From the statement we have’ had from the Bailwaj’ Board 
I find that in 1924-25 all the orders for under-frames have been placed in India.' 

Mr. Boddiclc. — ^That means that there were only 176 under-frames ordered 
last year. •. - . ' 

Dr. Matthai. — ^It looks like it. In 1924-25 no orders for under-frames have 
gone to the United Kingdom. If that is correct, during these years when' 
protective duties have been imposed, when exchange has been against you 
and when, as you say, there has been increased competition from British firms; 
precisely during that period Indian builders have been able to hold their own 
against foreign competition. ^ 

Mr. Boddiclc. — No, that has occurred before the passing of the Act. In 
our letter we. say that until now the competition does not seem to have been 
so keen. The British manufacturer did not worry about under-frames. In 
1923 we quoted and our price was Bs. 11,500. With 5 per cent., profit it would 
be Es. 11,893. We were offered 85 under-frames at Es. 11,400 and we had to 
accept. . . ■ 

Dr. ilfaff/iaf.— With regard to this East Indian Eailway contract, I agree 
that it is a distinct case in proving your point. 

Mr. Boddiclc.— This price of Es. 11,400 mu.st have been competitive. I do 
not know what the home price was. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^IVith regard to that figure we have had discussion • this 
morning. Your quotation for that means about, Es. 1,700 over the British 
quotation as you give it. ' ■ • 

Mr. Boddich.—I am saying that the figure of Es. 11,400 of 1924 must have 
been competitive with the British manufacturer.' 

r Dr. ^Matthai. — If you, took the figure at which you would have quoted' 
saihely, Es. 10,841, then the difference would have been Es. 1,736 according 

your estimate, would it not? . . , . . ^ 


* Statement I. 
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Mr. Boddich. — ^Yes, 

Dr. Matthai.- — ^You say part of that is accounted for bj' the exchange and 
part by protective duties, and part oi the difterence you explain vritli refer- 
ence to increased competition from British firms. 

Mr. Boddich. — Part by exchange, part by protective duties, and part by 
increased competition from British firms, and the balance by the British costs. 

Dr. Matthai. — The part of it that can be explained by the exchange is 
roughly about Bs. 500? 

Mr. Boddich. — Probably that is correct, but I have not worked it out. 

Dr. Matthai. — You say the protective duty on steel is resiionsible for Rs. 300 
of the difference. There is still a dilferencc of somewhere near Rs. 800 to 
account for, and that you put down to the fact that the British firms are 
cutting down their costs to get orders? 

Mr. Boddich. — They have got to do that to get work. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^According to Messrs. Burn and Company’s figures the differ- 
ence comes to Rs. 500. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^They have not got all their charges covered. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Probably not. 

Mr. Boddich. — T mean to say that their figure does not cover the whole 
of their charges. The British firms have come to such a stage that they 
must have orders to carry on. 

Dr. Matthai. — The point I am trying to put to you is this. You see the 
Engineering industry is depressed everywhere and English firms are in a 
state of depression as ymu are here. I am looking at it from the point of view 
of the Tariff Board, What we have got to do by means of protection is to 
help the indigenous industry to stand up against competitors. Our business 
as a Tariff Board is not to solve the problem of general trade depression. 
Supposing you have got to cut down your costs here because the British firms 
are cutting down their costs, is that a matter for complaint before the Tariff 
Board? 

Mr. Boddich. — We maintain we cannot reduce our labour costs further. 
In England you have educated labour who do listen to reason to a certain 
extent. It is very difficult to get Indian labour listen to a reasonable 
argument. I know of a case where a Home firm got to such a stage that 
they could not get orders and the trade unions were still holding out for full 
trade union rates. They called a meeting and formed a^ committee consisting 
of half owners and half labour and said “ this is the price we can get for 
this contract, but wo cannot pay you trade union rates. Will you accept 
something proportionately less?” And they accepted that, and that, I believe, 
is the only engineering firm that is carrjdng along on anything like a com- 
mercial basis. 

Dr. Matthai. — What you are suggesting is really this, that where you have 
an educated and strongly organized trade union it is possible to get workmen 
listen to a proposal for reduction of wages in a way that you cannot do here. 
I think that is an argument that cuts both ways. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^I don’t agree with you there. The cost of British labour 
has gone up a great deal. 

Dr . Matthai. — When it comes to a state of acute trade depression, sup- 
posing the employers get together the trade union leaders and put the whole 
case before them and make a proposal for cutting down their wages, then 
you say they would listen? 

3Ir. Boddich. — They did listen to this argument, but the other point is 
that there was more room to cut down in England than you have here, becaus® 
I don’t think the Indian labour is even to-daj' overpaid. None of these men 
make money. 

President. — I think the evidence we had in our first enquiry was io the 
■effect that in the iron and steel trade in England the increase over pre-war 
rates was smaller in the engineering industry than in others. 
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Mr. Boddich.—l admit tliej’ made appreciable reductions.- But here is_an- 
industry where there is not much scope for reduction. What is happening, 
is that a man is not actually earning much more than he did before the war 
although his rate of pay is higher, that is if ho finds that instead of working: 
for 30 days he can earn the same amount he was earning before by working- 
for 25 days, he sits idle for the remaining 5 days. By reducing his wages- 
now we cannot make him work for 30 days. 

President.— There is one point I would like to mention. There is really no- 
evidence that competition from Great Britain for this tender was keener' 
than in 1924. Taking the exchange as Is. 4cf. in both cases, in 1924 it was- 
Rs. 11,536, and in 1925 it was Rs. 10,480. The difference is only about 
Rs. 1,100, and that is about what you would expect from the fall in the sterling 
price of steel. I should expect a decrease of that amount in any case owing' 
to the fall in the sterling price of steel. 

Mr. Itoddich. — In our figures there is no increase. Our material figure is 
Rs. 8,176 with the British material at l.-t. 5d. 

Prcsidc7}f. — Look at December 1923 — ^Tata’s material is Rs. 2,583. It has- 
fallen to Rs. 2,213 in plates. Other local material in 1023 was Rs. 1,116,. 
it has fallen to Rs. 885. Imported material has fallen from Rs. 4,478 to- 
Rs. 4,100. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^There is the difference in exchange there. The total figure 
in the body of the letter is Rs. 8,176 in the one case against Rs. 7,129 in the- 
other. One is at Is. Gd. and the other is at Is. 5d. Allowance has got to‘ 
be made for that. That would pi'obably mean a drop of about Rs. 800. 

President. — ^Take Tata’s material. The difference is only Rs. 370. There- 
must have been some reduction. 

Mr. Boddich. — ^These imported materials are fittings and there has not" 
been the same fall in fitting material as in steel. The pi-ice of steel has fallen.' 
appreciably owing to Tata’s competition out here. 

President. — I think the fall in the price of Continental steel is the maim 
factor. Do you ever use Continental steel ? 

Mr. Boddich. — The price of Continental steel of British standard has not 
fallen very much. We cannot use that for the reason that it invariably fails- 
out here; then again deliveries are very bad. 

President. — I want to refer back to the point which Dr. Matthai was dis- 
cussing just now, that is the reduction in costs. I have no more questions to- 
ask as regards the other charges except coal. There is a fall in the price of 
coal. I don’t see any trace of it in your estimates. 

Mr. Boddich. — Actually our charges for 1924, for instance, in the wagon- 
shop were about Rs. 138 on labour. We can only arrive at this figure of lOO- 
when we get the maximum output. 

President. — The point is, you continue to estimate that your cost above- 
material is the same as it was about a year ago. There must have been some- 
reduction. 

Mr. Boddich. — Not if your output falls. 

President. — The assumption is a full output on both tenders. Wliy should' 
your tender in one year be different from a tender in anotlier year? 

Mr. Boddich. — ^You see this 100 per cent, on labour. This is the figure we 
have shoTVTi in our wagon shops since the war and there has been no reduction. 
Labour has gone up 50 or 70 per cent. 

Prcsidcjif.— Still it is a point I want to draw your attention to that the- 

-ill in the price of coal — and apart from that the rise in the exchange — ^will' 

ffect your costs. Are there not tools and fittings to be p\ircha»ed ? 

Mr. Boddich.— Ido, we make our dies. There are no fittings for our wagon- 
shop. 

President. — Still if it is only lubricating oil there is something. 

Mr. Boddich.— Yes, that is only a ratio. There is nothing non-productive- 
to make up these charges. 
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President. — Take lubricating oil or paints. The price of paints or oil ia 
India would be regulated by the imported price, 

Mr. Boddick. — ^Pnint is a productive charge. 

President. — ^But it is not included in the original esthnate as a separate- 
item. 

Mr. Boddick. — No, it is not. 

President. — ^There must be some reduction. Tn most industries I should 
expect to find that there are a number of small charges which would affect- 
the total figure. 

Mr. Boddick. — Our figures do not show any increase. 

President. — ^There is anotlier point. If it makes no difference to the engi- 
neering firms, and if the conditions are such that a relatively small amount oh 
bounty will suffice, it may be jnost economical to lay stress on the under- 
frames. 

Mr. Boddick. — There woxild not he enough orders to go round. 

President. — I don’t quite follow what you say at the end of j'our letter* of 
the capacity of the coxintry’s output. The point is this, that if a bounty less 
than the wagon bounty would suffice for under-frames, it would be cheaper 
for the country to lay stress on the manufacture of under-frames, if thej’’ have- 
sufficient number- of orders. 

Mr. Boddick. — ^We should not mind whether it is under-frame or wagon. 

President. — ^The point I have in my mind is this, that although it is difficult 
to raise any qxiestion about increasing the number of wagons, still if you get 
a substantial addition to under-frames it amounts to very much the same- 
thing. 

Mr. Boddick. — Undoubtedly. If we get substantial addition to under- 
frames it means that the bounty figure of Rs. 7 lakhs will certainly go up. 

President. — It is difficult to raise that. In this enquii-j- that matter cannot- 
be fully investigated, but the amount of Rs. 7 lakhs must certainly go xip. 


Statement I. 
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Witness No. 3. 

MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Written. 


Statement I. — "Representation, dated 2nd April 1925, to the Gommirce 
"Department, Government of India, Simla. 

We desire to address you regarding the position created by the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act in relation to the railway carriage underframo 
building industry. The principle put forward by this and other companies 
and by the Indian Engineering Association was that should protection be 
granted to the steel manufacturers then the engineering industries should be 
protected by import duties or by bounties to precisely the same extent as 
the steel makers were to bo protected. It was, therefore, with very grave 
concern that wo noted that while protection was given to the steel industry 
and bounties were given to wagon builders nothing whatever ivas put forward 
to equalize the position of the manufacturers of carriage underframes. This 
industry is relatively in a much worse position to-day than it was before 
protection was given to the steel industry. Before this handicap was imposed 
we found competition exceedingly difficult to meet but with this handicap 
and the high rate of exchange now ruling we fear the industry will be utterly 
killed. This matter is one of great urgency as the East Indian Railway are 
now in the market for 150 underframes which we cannot hope to obtain 
unless the existing handicaps are removed. Wo, therefore, trust that an 
immediate enquiry may be made and that one or other of the suggestions 
already put before you by the Indian Engineering Association may be adopted. 
These suggestions were : — 

(a) To increase the Customs duty on imported underframes. 

(b) To grant a bounty per underframe equivalent to the increase in 

the price of steel and to take into consideration the ruling rate 
of exchange. 

(c) To add, when comparing Indian and foreign tenders the sum of 

Rs. 214 (the additional burden imposed by the Protection Act) 
to the foreign prices and to take exchange at 1/4. 

We trust this matter may receive your very early attention. 


Statement II. — Representation, dated 2nd April 1925, from Messrs. Burn 

S Go., Ltd. 

We beg to enclose* a copy of a letter, dated December 23rd, 1924, from 
the Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta, to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce, in connection \rith the position in which the 
manufacturers of steel carriage underframe are now placed. 

This industry is one of very great importance to us and we view with 
grave concern the handicaps which have been imposed upon us by the 
Steel Industry (Protection) Act and the prevailing high rate of exchange. 
For several years we have been steadily increasing this branch of our busi- 
ness but competition has become keener and the last contract we tendered 
for (January 1923) we tendered at bare cost without any profit whatsoever; 
on that occasion we were successful and were awarded contracts for 106 
underframes. 


* Printed as Statement I of the Indian Engineering Association. 
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The East Indian Railway are noAv in the market for 150 underframes, 
tenders to be opened on Juno 1st. It is of paramount importance to us 
that we secuie this contract as our underframe building shops will he entirely ‘ 
without work in six weeks’ time, but^ owing to the above mentioned handicaps 
which have developed since we last tendeied we feel the probabilities of ’ 
success are very much against us. 

This matter is. as you will realise, one of vciy great urgency and we 
trust that one of the suggestions contained in paiagiaph 6 of the Indian 
Engineering Association’s letter mas” bo favourably considered. ' 


Stafenunf III. — Hcpir'^rntation relaiire io caniaqc nnderframc.‘</ dafed 

25t7i. Jvhj 1025. ' ^ 

■With reference to your letter No. 328, dated the 4th instant, relative to ■ 
carriage underframes we have pleasure in presenting the following for your 
consideration. 

1. When the Tariff Board woi’o considering the allied subject of wagons 
in 1923 the question of the protection to be given to underframes was not 
thoroughly investigated. This apparently was due in part to the fact that 
no very special representation was made by interested firms and in part be- 
cause the Board was given to understand that Indian firms were able to hold 
their own against British competition. Wo must, however, point out thati- 
this statement in no way cancelled or contradicted the general piinciple ad- 
vanced, namely that the Engineering industries should bo protected bj' import i 
duties or by bounties to precisely the same extent as the steel making industry 
is protected. 

2. The reason whj' Indian firms were in a better position i datively for 
nndorframes than for wagons was duo to the fact that competition was less ' 
keen for the former. Up to December 1923 the largest orders placed in India 
for Broad Gauge undorframes were an order placed with us for 52 underframes 
from the North Western Railwaj' in 1921 and an order placed with us for * 
33 underframes from the North 'IVestern Railway in 1923. For your informa- 
tion wo enclose a complete statement (Enclosure No. 1) of all orders for under- 
frames we have received since 1915. It will be noted no one order is of any 
great magnitude and under these circumstances competition has not boon 
so keen as for contracts of 2,000 or 3,000 wagons. 

3. In January 1924 w"e submitted tenders for a much larger lot of under- 

frames namely 53 for the Eastern Bengal Railwa 5 ', 53 for the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway and 85 for the North Western Railwmj'. In view’’ of this being 
a large enquiry we tendered exceedingly keen rates and we were awarded the 
contracts for the underframes required by the Eastern Bengal and Oudh and 
Roliilkhand Railways. Wo wore given to understand that our rates w^ere- - 
almost identical to the lowest British tenders received. Our 'estimates for 
these underframes wore prepared in November/ December 1923 and ou^ rates' 
for materials were based on the exchange rates ruling, during the quarter ^ 
ending September 1923, namely 1 — 4J. , 

4. We show on Enclosure No. 3 summarized particulars of material, labour 
and charges for the 106 underframes for the Eastern Bengal and Oudh and 
Roliilkhand Railways referred to in paragraph 3. As these underframes are 
now completed we are able to show the actual costs under the separate heads 
in addition to our estimated figures. 

6. The situation to-day is entirely different. Jn the first place the Steel 
Industries (Protection) Act^ has come into force, * and exchange has risen to i 
over 1^. 6cf. The effects of these changes (ind the difficulties they have brought' . 
abo'ut are our grounds for asking that adequate protection be given to this ’ 
industry. ' I 

We also submit that this industry meets the three conditions laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission which are 'quoted on pages 10 and 11 of the Board’s 
first report and further that the industry is on outlet for a very considerable 
tonnage Indian manufactured steel. 
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6. We give on Enclosure No. 2 our estimate for 150 unclerframes for which 
we tendered to the East Indian Railway in June 1925. It was of extreme 
importance to uS to obtain this contract as our last order for underframes was 
completed in May and our only order for wagons will he completed in October. 
We were thus faced with the whole of our wagon building department being 
absolutely without work. Under these circumstances it was necessary to 
obtain the order upon terms which Avould keep our staff and men together 
•even though we failed to cover the whole of our establishment charges and in 
view of the disabilities we were under as compared with Home tenderers we 
•quoted 3 per cent, under actual cost price. 

7. The lowest British price for the East Indian Railway underframes is 
£580 c.i.f. Calcutta which at Is. Gd. equals Es. 7,714-0-0. Tlie c.i.f. price of 
-the material in the British underframe may he taken as being equal to the cost 
•of the material less duty in an Indian manufactured frame that is Rs. 366. 
From this basis it is possible to run out the following comparative costs. 

Case 1. 

Exchange rate Is. Cd. Duty Rs. 30 and Es. 40 per ton on steel. 


Indian cost. 

Rs. 

British cost. 

Rs. 

Material (subject to protec- 
tion) .... 

1,743 

Underframe c.i.f. Calcutta 
(£580) .... 

7,714 

Duty 

481 

Duty 10 per cent. 

771 

'Other material 

3,122 

Landing say 

75 

Duty 

Landing and railway freight 

294 

85 

Erection say 

350 


8,910 

Fabrication .... 

5,725 

3,693 



9,418 




Case 2. 


Exchange rate Is. 4d. 
Indian cost. 


Duty as before Steel Industries (Protection) 
Act was passed. 


British cost. 


Rs. 

Materials (£386) . . . 5,490 
Duty 10 per cent. . . 549 

Landing and railway freight 85 
Fabrication , . . 3,725 


9,849 


Underframe c.i.f. Calcutta 

Rs. 

(£580) .... 

8,700 

Duty 

870 

Landing .... 

75 

Erection .... 

350 


9,995 


8. The effects of the rise in exchange and of the introduction of the Steel 
Industries (Protection) Act are clearly indicated by comparing Case 1 with 
'Case 2. In the former (present day conditions) we are unable to touch the 
foreign figure while in the latter (the conditions of which are somewhat simi- 
lar to the conditions prevailing at the time we secured the contracts for the 
106 underframes for the Eastern Bengal and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways) 
•we can just hold our own. 
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9. With regard to Metre Gauge underframes we have pleasure in shewing 
on Enclosure No. 4 an estimate at current rates for one such frame. Our 
last order for Metre Gauge underframes was a contract for 10 awarded by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway in 1922-23. The contract price was Rs. 8,700 each. 

10. In regard to the measure of protection required and the manner in 
•which it should be given we have the following remarks to make. 

We understand that the main object of granting protection is to develop 
the industry concerned rather than to afford temporary help in a period of 
-trade depression. To attain this result a short term of protection say for 2 
or 3 years is not likely to prove entirely successful as it cannot reasonably be 
.expected that any firm will embark upon the heavy outlay required for ex- 
•tending their plant to build underframes unless there is reasonable assurance 
ef a continuity of orders extending over several years. Again it cannot be 
expected that any firm will make the necessary outlay unless they have 
Tcason to hope they will get a return on their money. Protection should 
therefore be given to compensate in full for the present disabilities under 
which Indian manufacturers are now placed and also to permit of them making 
reasonable profit on their contracts. 

We consider at the present time protection to the extent of Rs. 1,250 is 
required on each Broad Gauge underframe and Rs. 700 on each Metre Gauge 
iinderframe. 

11. In regard to the manner in which protection should be given three 
methods suggest themselves. 

(а) An ad valorem, duty of 27 per cent. 

(б) A specific duty of Rs. 2,000 each frame subject to reduction year 

by year. 

(c) A bounty scheme as suggested below. 

In our opinion (a) has the objection that the more intense foreign com- 
petition becomes the smaller the protection given and this at a time when 
protection is most required. 

Both (a) and (b) have the disadvantage that at the present time and for 
■some years to come Indian manufacturers cannot supply the whole number 
•of underframes that are likels' to be required. This number is, we understand, 
:about 650 a year. At the present time the capacity of Indian builders is 
probably about 300 frames a year. We therefore suggest that a bounty would 
meet the case with more equity than either of the other two propositions. 

We suggest that a bounty of Rs. 1,250 be payable on each underframe 
•ordered from date and delivered before March 31st, 1926. 

For the year 1926-27 the bount 3 ' be Rs. 1,250 on each underframe delivered 
mp to a total of 300 underframes. 


Year 1927-28 


Rs, 

1,000 on maximum No. of 350. 

1928-29 


. Rs. 

900 

ii 

400. 

1929-30 


. Rs. 

800 


450. 

1930-31 


. Rs. 

700 

a 

600. 

1931-32 


, Rs. 

600 


550. 

1932-33 


. Rs. 

500 


600. 


'The whole question to be reviewed in 1932-33. This scheme has the advan- 
tage (1) of limiting the liability of Government to a definite sum each year, 
(2) it would be a direct incentive to. Indian manufacturers to increase their 
•capacity and thus reduce cost of production and (3) it would give a sufiicient 
period for the industry to establish itself and u'ould so induce capital to be 
invested in the industry and so enable manufacturers to increase their pro- 
■duction. 

12. As an alternative we suggest that competitive tender for a definite 
number of underframes be called for in India each year for a period of not 
less than 7 j'ears. This number to be 300 in 1926-27 and to be increased each 
_y'ear thereafter as Indian manufacturers increase their production. 
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We rate our present capacity at 200 Broad Gauge underframes of one 
type a j^ear. We base this on our records. During the sis months ending 
March 31st, 1925, u'e turned out 12, 15, 15, 16, 12 and 13 underframes each 
month in spite of the fact that during the whole period we were badly held ‘ 
up for steel castings. 

In conclusion we would point out that in the past orders for underframes 
have varied greatly from year to year. Annexure No. 1 shews that the fol- 
lowing orders for Broad Gauge underframes were placed with us. 


1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 


22 

27 

38 

0 

1 

26 

88 

0 

33 

106 


We submit that orders have been placed in such an erratic manner in the- 
past that there has been little inducement for Indian manufacturers to develop. . 
the industry. 


-t ,1 


t 


r 



Statement of orders received for Underframes and Bogies. 
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Total for year 



StaUmenl of orders received for Underframes and j5ofir!C5— continued. 
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Total for year 



Hialement of orders irkceived for Underframes and Bogies — continued 
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Total for year 



Sialcment of orders received for Underframes and Bogies — concluded. 
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Enclosure'll. 


Estimate for 150 Broad Gauge underframes for East Indian Bailway 

(June i925). 

Rs. A, P. 

Materials 

as per List No. 1 

• • • 

102 6 

0 

Materials 

as'per List No. 2 


. 2,476 8 

b 

• Materials 

as per List No". 3 

• • . 

. 2,i77 12 

6 

Materials 

as per List No. 4 

• • • 

969 0 

b 




• 5,725 10 

6 

Labour . 

• « • % 

• « ft 

. 1,432 12 

0 

Charges 

. 

. 

. 2,260 8 

0 



Total cost 

. 9,418 14 

0 

Quoted at Is. 6d. exchange. 

Rs. 8,891 




Step irons . . . 253 


9,144 0 

0 • 


. ■ , Difference 

under cost- 

274 14 

0 


Enclosure III. , 

106 carriage .underframes for Eastern Bengal and Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Bailway. 


The estimated cost was as follows : — 

: Material : -i ■ 

Labour • . ■ ■ 

Charges • . ' ’ . 

Dies and 'Special tools 

' . [ ..... Total .cost 

■ ’ - • ■ Quoted Rs. 11,250. 

The actual cost-was as follows: — 

Material— . 

Labour 

Charges 

Dies and special tools 


Rs. 

6,902' 

1,529 

2,498 

75 

11,006 


Rs. 

6,728 

1,422 

2,582 

101 


10,833 



Enclosure IV. 


Estimate for Metre Gau ge underframe. 


Rs. 

Plate and sections 142^ c\vts. 1,022 

Steel bars 16 cwts. 138 

Waste . . . , . , . . . . 61 


1,221 
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steel castings 
Bolts and nuts 
Rivets 
Springs 
Brasses 

Vacuum brake 
Miscellaneous items 

Material 
Fabrication , 


Ea. 

379 

24 

150 

800 

120 

650 

24 


3,368 

3,160 


Total . 6,5ia 


Note . — 


The effect of the Steel Industries (Protection) Act is 
to increase the price of steel by ... . 

The effect of high exchange is to reduce the British 
fabrication cost by 


Es. 

139 

378 


517 


Carnage iinderframes. 


List No. — Materials purchased in India which if imported would not be- 
subject to a protective duty. 


Name of material. 

Vacuxnn brakework 
Paints 

Axle oil . . . 

Cotton waste 
Cast iron 


Total cost. 

Rs. A. p. 

732 0 .0 
180 8 0 

26 4 0 
3 2 0 

27 2 O' 


969 0 0 



CARRIAGE UXDERFRAME8, 

List 1 — Imforted materials subject to protective duties. 
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List 2— imported materials nofsnbjek to protective continuccl. 
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MiscellaneouB items 



















List 3 — Slaierials 'purchased in India xvhicli if imported xcould be subject to a protective dul;/. 
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Tariff valuations under former 10 per cent. duty. 

Rs. 

Channels .......... 170 per ton. 

Angles, Joists, Plates, Flats ....... 160 „ ,, • 
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statement IF . — Supplementary Statement, dated SQth July 1925, 

Further to oui* letter No. S. P. of the 25th instant, we shall he obliged 
if you will amend the figures given on page 4, case 2, for the Indian cost 
<of an underframe. The figures given for the cost of fabricating should of 
•course have been increased and not reduced. The cost of fabricating should 
therefore read Rs. 3,725 instead of Rs. 3,661 and the total cost Rs. 9,849 
instead of Rs. 9,785.* 

We greatly regret that this obvious error should have occurred. 

In regard to the first point raised when we gave evidence yesterday 
regarding the very considerable difference between the Home price for the 
East Indian Railway underframes supplied to you by the Railway Board 
.and the figure we give in our written evidence, paragraph 7, we think this 
may be accounted for in the following manner. The tender form called for 
prices under three heads and to make this quite clear we give the following 
■extract from the tender form; 

“ (1) 18 underframes are to be provided with: — 

(a) Trimmers, knees and hangers suitable for 15-plate cells as shown 

on Drawing No. 7039, Sheet No. 31A and detailed Drawing 
No. 10023. 

i(b) Dynamo suspension gear as shown on Drawing No, 7039, Sheet 
No. 31A and detailed Drawing No, 7039, Sheet No. 66. 

(c) Hand Brakes are not required. 

i(2) 13 underframes are to be provided with : — 

(o) Trimmers, knees and hangers suitable for 21-plate cells as shown 
on the abovementioned drawings. 

(b) Dynamo suspension gear as shown on the abovementioned drawings. 

(c) Combined vacuum and hand brakes as shown on Drawing No. 70,39, 

Sheets Nos, 31A and 54. 

(3) The remaining 119 uuderframes will not be provided with lighting 
■equipment, battery box hangers and dynamo suspension gear are- therefore 
not required. Hand Brakes also are not required.” 

As there were 119 underframes of the third type we accepted this type 
.as our example to indicate the points we desired to illustrate in cases 1 and 2 
(paragraph 7). We think it is possible that the Home price given by the 
-Railway Board may be for underframes type 2. The difference between our 
tendered rates for types 2 and 3 at exchange Is. 6c?, was Rs. 564 the former 
being the more costly. 


^Necessary corrections have been made in Statement HI. 
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Witness No. 4. 

THE INDIAN STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED, AND 
MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

. Whitten. 

.Statement I. — Eepresentation dealing with wagons, dated 25th July 1925. 

You Tvill agree that there is no process of inherent difficulty involved in 
Tvagon building; it is work which it is quite possible to carry out in India at 
41 reasonable cost. 

2. The building of rolling stock is not only a natural development of the 
-Steel Industry in 1 ndia, it is also a stimulant to the steel making industry. 

3. It will be seen from the attached statements (Nos. 1 and 2) of actual 
wagon output that Iiidian Standard Wagon Company are capable of turning 
mut 2,000 wagons a 5 ’ear and Burn & Co., Ltd., 1,000 making a total of 3,000 
wagons a j-ear between the two companies. We are of the opinion that with 
.a small capital outlay the output of Indi.an Stajidard Wagon Company can 
be increased to 2,400 wagons a year and that of Burn & Co., Ltd., to 1,200. 
If to those figures be added to the output of other Indian rolling stock build- 
-■ers it will he seen that about half the number of wagons required by the 
Indian Railways can be completely manufactured in India with the exception 
•of the wheels and axles, and vacuum brake. 

4. The figures now given are actual outputs from Indian Standard AVagon 
•Company and Burn & Co., Ltd., and justif 5 ' our repi-esentations which we 
.gave in evidence before the Tariff Board in September 1923. 

5. The disabilities under which the Indian manufacturer labours. 

The following factors place us at a relative disadvantage in quoting for 
-Tolling stock in competition with Home and Foreign manufacturers, 

(a) Since the passing of the Steel Industry Protection Act the cost of 
■our raw materials has been increased to the extent of the protection afforded 
(to the Indian steel manufacturer; but this handicap in no way affects the 
Home manufacturer whose finished vehicles, when imported, are still subject 
(Only .to the did .duty, i.e., 10 per cent. 

In effect the protection afforded to the Indian steel manufacturer is at 
rthe same time operating as an import bounty in favour of the Home manufac- 
tturer of rolling stock for the Indian market. 

(b) The decline in sterling in terms of rupees reduces the Home manufac- 
•turer’s price (as expressed in rupees) relative to ours, to the extent of the 
••wages and charges included in his price. The effect of the present rate of 
•oxchango is to afford a further import bountj' to the Home manufacturer. 

(c) The duty on imported rolling stock being an ad valorem duty, the 
•higher the rate of exchange, the lower the Home manufacturer’s price in 
•terms of rupees, and the smaller the duty to he paid on importation; any pro- 
itection afforded by the present duty is therefore decreased. 

' 6 . The three foregoing factors acting simultaneouslj^ effectively serve to pre- 
•vent the Indian mamufcicturer getting anything but intermittent orders, 
-.therefore to the three (foregoing disabilities must be added the fact that the 
Indian manufacturer lacks the encouragement afforded by a steady stream of 
•orders to develop and expand the industry and thus reduce costs which we 
(presume is the intention of the Government of India. 

7 The effect of all these handicaps is accentuated by the intensified competi- 
"tion of the Home manufacturers who, we are assured, are quoting prices which 
include only material, labour nnd half the overhead charges and ivithout 
iprofit, 

M ■ 
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8. We enclose a statement (No. 3) showing the effect of the passing of the 
Steel Industrj^ Protection Act; the effect of the rise jn exchange to Is. 6d. 
on (1) the ad valorem dnty on the finished wagon ; and (2) on the Home manu- 
facturers wages and charges. 

9. From the point of view of the Indian wagon manufacturers the existing 
bounty scheme is not likely to prove effective. 

10. The position of the 3 leading manufacturers at present is as follows: — 


Indian Standard Wagon Gonvpany, Limited. 

After the passing of the Steel Industry Protection Act they received ordei’s 
for 1,250 wagons which will be completed in October 1925. 

In February this year they received an order for 425 wagons and this will 
be completed in January but the terms of i)ayment are as follows; — 

Rs. 3,100 on completion of the wagons and Rs. 700 per wagon on the 1st 
April 1926. 

Compare on the other hand the Home manufacturer’s terms of 2 >ayment 
with those the Indian firms receive. The Home manufacturers are i^aid the 
full price of their unerected wagon parts within three weeks of presentation 
of the shipping documents. Assuming it takes 0 weeks for the Home wagons 
to reach their port of destination and another 8 to 10 weeks before they are 
erected and put in traffic it means that the Home manufacturers receive 
payment of their wagons at least 31 to 4 months in advance of the Indian 
manufacturers, and in the case of the Indian Standard Wagon Company’s 
order for 425 wagons, 6^ to 7 months. We tlierefore co}isider it is only equi- 
table that our terms of payment should he modified and the following teinns of 
payment given : — 

60 per cent, value of each wagon when underframe is completed. That 
is the framework and floor plates rivetted together. Balance 
when wagon is delivered ex our Works. 

All bills to be met within 21 days. 

The Railway Board state the Rs. 700 per wagon is a bounty and our assumij- 
tion is that this amount Rs. 2,97,500 is taken from the allotted boxinty of 
Rs. 7,00,000 for 1926-27. 

Burn & Go., Ltd . — ^The position is as follows: — 

The order for 550 xvagons which they received in Axxgust 1924 xvill be com- 
pleted in October this year and they have no further orders to go on xxdth, so 
that their Wagon Department will be entirely closed down. It will be the 
first time in the histoiw of the firm since they started xvagon building, that 
this Depai’tment has been entirely closed. We are asked to reduce our costs 
but we contend that this is absolutely impossible unless some guarantee of 
continuity of orders is forthcoming which cannot be assured under the present 
bounty scheme. 

We understand that hlessrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd., ax-e in the same position 
as Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd., as they will complete all their orders bj' October 
and be entirely out of rolling stock manufacture. 

11. With the advent of the Peninsular LocomotNe Co., Ltd., in the wagon 
industiw we submit that the Government should guarantee to pilace orders iiX' 
India for (say) 4,000 wagons per year at the lowest comixetitive Indian prices. 
The Indian Engineering Association in their xvritten statement submitted to- 
the Tariff Board recommended the scheme but as there xvere then only two 
competing firms manufacturing wagons at that time the suggestion was dis- 
carded as being premature; this argument no longer applies. 

12. As an alternative to the above sxiggestion we would jxi'opose a specific 
duty should be inxposed on the basis of the prices quoted in the Indian Trade- 
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Journal dated July 16th 1925. We submit a statement (No. 4) of the duty 
required' based on the lowest Home and our quotations. 

13. The alternative to tlie above two suggestions is to increase the eidsting 
bounty of 11s. 7,00,000 per year, otherwise it will be seen from the position of 
the three Manufacturing Companies, that it is impossible for them to reduce 
their working costs. 

14. We submit a statement (No. 5) (which please regard as confidential) 
showing how working costs of Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., can be 
reduced if a continuity of adequate orders are assured. Other manufacturers’ 
costs can be i-cduced in a siinilar manner save that the reduction would not be 
so great owing to their present capacity being much smaller. 

15. j\t 7 )rc.scnt the bounty is inadequate and unless one of the three sug- 
gested methods is adopted the Indian manufacturer cannot hope to build up 
the industry and so reduce working costs to .anj-thing approaching the Home 
manufacturers’ prices. 

16. Wo append our views of the three usual types of protective measures. 


Enclosure J. 

A disensnon of ilic efficacy of ihc ihrcc xtsua'i types of protection. 

The three usual types of protection are — 

(a) An increased ad valorem duty. 

(b) A bounty. 

(c) A specific duty. 

It seems clear that ad valori’in duties as a .system of protection are imper- 
fect inasmuch ns the measure of protection fluctuates in inverse proportion 
to its nece.ssity. When the exchange rise.s and imi)ort prices fall, the 
“ margin of protection ” contracts and may disnpjtear, at a time when pro- 
tection is Jiiost needed. When the exchange falls and import price.s rise, the 
"margin of ])rotcction '’ ex[)nnds, to an extent probably unintended bj’ the 
legislature. 

(b) Regarding the value of bounties as a means of building up and 
stimulating an industry, we have the experience of the administration of the 
•.wagon bounties, which is ns follows: — 

(1) Tenders arc called for in the usual w.ay, the Indian tenders are then 

rejected and the Government may or may not make a counter 
ofl'er of a certain number of wagons at a certain i)rice : — Gov- 
ernment do not disclose when the tenders are discu.ssed the 
method by which they have arrived at the number or the price 
of the wagons offered. We know the Home manufacturer can 
and has quoted uneconomic prices, and the object of the Govern- 
ment appears to be to force us to do the same. 

(2) The Tariff Board recommended a bounty of Rs. 7,00,000 for the 

wagon building indastry. Since then the rate of exchange has 
moved successively from Is. 4f7. to Is. 5d. and then to Is. 6d. 
and is still rising. 

When the exchange moved to Is. 5d. the bounty was worth only 
Rs. 6,53,813 and when the exchange was Is. Gd. the value of the 
bounty was further reduced to Rs. 6,22,200. 

<3) Under the lapse system the Indian manufacturer may loose the 
bounty Avholly or in part through circumstances entirely beyond 
his control, c.p.. Burn & Co., Ltd., as .a resxilt of such circxim- 
stances were able to complete only 132 wagons of the boinity 
order instead of 180 promised and thus sustained a loss of 
Rs. 28,400 (48x550). 

M 2 
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Representations vrere made to the Railway Board, hut they replied th&t* 
they were unable to do anything in the matter. 

(4) The salient feature of the bounty scheme is that the number of‘^ 
wagons ordered in India is strictly limited by the amount of' 
bounty a'railable ; this as previously shewn fluctuates ■with the* 
exchange and tends to contracts. 

In consequence the development of the industry is correspondingly limi't-- 
ed, and the uncertainty attending the administration of the bounty and the* 
tendency of the value of the bounty to contract prevents manufacturing: 
firms from legislating for more than six months ahead, instead of encourag-- 
ing them to invest more money in additional plant with a certainty that they- 
will receive orders for at least the period of the Act. 

Nor -will the Home manufacturer risk the experiment of building works - 
out here and assist in the industrial expansion of India, whilst he can enjoy 
the benefits of the import bounties afforded by the protective tariffs on steel,, 
and the high exchange. 

(c) A specific duty is in effect a public bounty as distinct from a bounty' 
administered by a Government Department. 

The total amount is not limited in advance but is regulated by the amount; 
of rolling stock required by the railways each year. 

It places the Indian manufacturer in an assured position but the Govern- - 
menr might shrink from creating what they would regard as an Indian mono- 
poly of the wagon and underframe trade. But we would submit that there* 
is a sufficiently keen internal competition in India relative to the size of the • 
orders available, to ensure that the Railways would not pay unreasonable • 
prices. 

Paragraphs 103 and 104 of tlie Indian Fiscal Commission’s Report (1921-- 
22) are worthy of note. 

“ In exceptional cases a higher rate of protection, though imposing a 
greater burden on the consumer, may attain its object in a* 
shorter time, and may therefore, prove to be of smaller total , 
burden than a low rate continued over a long period 
The relative cost of production will also be some guide to the 
Board as to whether an industry fulfils the primary conditions-, 
laid down for protection. If the difference int cost of produc- ■ 
tion in India and other countries is large, there is a prinid facie 
presuin})tion that India does not possess the- necessary natural- 
advantage for the industry.” 

(0) Our suggested scheme of protection.. 

(1) Competitive Indian tenders. 

(2) A specific duty. 

Alternatively, we suggest that the protection should take the form of a*i 
specific duty on rolling stock, in substitution of the existing acZ valorem duty : 
of 10 per cent. 

Therefore the specific duty should serve to cancel : — 

(1) The indirect advantage the Home manufacturer derives from the • 

fact that our raw materials h.ave increased in. price owing to the ■ 
operation of the Steel Industry Protection Act., 

(2) The reduction of the existing duty occasioned by thm rise in ex- 

change. 

(.3) The indirect advantage the Home manufaettraen- dbnives, from the * 
fact that the portion of his price representdiig^ wages,, oliargc.s . 
and profit is reduced by the e.xchange whielii dbea, nob in a Hka- 
manner effect our similar costs. 
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INDIAN STANDABD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Orders in hand — ^1,675 wagons, open type. 
Despatches. 


Month. 1 

Estimated. 

Actuals. 

January 1925 . 

. 


• 



50 

. . 

February 1925 

• • 


• 



75 

50 

March 1926 . 

• • 


• 



100 

180 

April 1926 

• • 


. 



125 

125 

May 1926 

• • 


• 



160 

150 

June 1925 

• ■ 


• 



150 

1C5 

- 


Total to 30th June 

C50 

C70 


Assuming the Works continue to despatch 150 wagons each month all orders 
will be completed in January 1926. 

The Forge Shop and Smithy will complete all their components early 
December and the Machine Shop early January. 










BURN & CO., LTD., HOWRAH IRONWORKS. 

Output of Wagon Department for six months ending J une, 1925. 
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The number of B. G. undcrframcs do’ivored during the six months ending March 31st 1926 was 83. 

Note. — Each B. G. underframe is equivalent to two wagons, therefore the total output expiesscd in terms of wagon s c uals 601 for the 
six months of year 1925 or say 100 wagons jicr month. 
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Enclosu’-e IV. 

(A) Effect of exchange on ad valorem duty on finished wagon and the 
wages and charges included therein. 

Duty. 

& 

Home manufacturers quotation 177 

FrcigJit as per Railway Board Evidence, page 314, 

Voi. Ill 10 

196 

Rs. 

£196 @ Is. 4d.=Rs. 2,940, duty 10 per cent. . 294 

£196 ® Is. 6d.=Rs. 2,613, duty 10 per cent. . 261 

Decrease in duty . 33 


Rs. 

1,387 
1,233 

154 

' (B) Increase in our Customs duty. 

Rs. 

Present duty 335 

At the old rate 10 per cent. 232 

103 

(0) Comparison of duty on finished wagon with that on our raw materials 
shows that we had a small margin of j)rotection in the preprotection period 
but are now at a disadvantage. 

Preprotection period. 

Rs. 

Dutj' on finished wagon 261 

Duty on our raw materials ..... 232 


Wages and Charges. 

£92-5 @ Is. 4cf. 
£92-6 ® Is. 6d. 


Margin of Protection 


29 
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SUMMARY. 

Ra. 

Home manufacturer’s quotation adjusted for freiglit duty 
landing and erection ....... 3,230 

Add. 

(A) For effect of exchange on — 

(1) Ad valorem duty 33 

(2) Wages and charges 154 

<B) For increase in our Customs duty . . . 103 

(C) For loss of our former protection ... 29 

^D) Under cost 471 


790 

(C) For our profit . 87 870 


4,100 



Year 1925-26 Tenders {^Exchange 1/6). 


355 




F. 0. B. Value of Wagon Materials in 1925 and, in 1013. 



Totai. . .. 2,500 13 2,493 335 2,158 199 515 . 1,957 146-7 
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Enclosure VII. 

.4-1 Type Wagon — Cost of Material, 1925. 


Material. 

Weight. 

Rato. 

Value. 





Cwt. 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

V. 

Structural Materials — 













Cliannels , 

. 


• 

24 

3 

11 

8 

3 

0 

203 

7 

1 

Angles 

. 

• 

• 

12 

1 

3 

8 

3 

0 

102 

8 

11 

Angles Bulb 

• 

• 

• 

4 

3 

25 

8 

3 

0 

40 

11 

6 

Plates — 













1 0 • • • 




10 

1 

25 

- 10 

8 

0 

109 

15 

6 

Sir • • • 




0 

0 

2 

10 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 lbs. . 




5 

2 

15 

10 

8 

0 

69 

2 

6 

r . . . 


• 


0 

1 

Fi 

10 

8 

0 

3 

6 

9 

G lbs. 


• 


2 

3 

27 

8 

3 

0 

24 

7 

10 



• 


0 

0 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

3 

6 



• 

♦ 

16 

1 

2 

8 

3 

0 

133 

3 

I 

.r . ... 


« 

• 

) 

1 

6 

8 

3 

0 

2 

7 

9 

■ is" ‘ . . 


• 

« 

3 

3 

8 

8 

3 

0 

31 

4 

7 . 

r . . . 


« 


5 

3 

6J 

8 

3 

0 

47 

8 

10 

Y . . . 




1 

2 

15 

. 8 

3 

0 

13 

C 

1 

Miscellaneous Materials- 

— 












■ M. S. Flats , 

• 

• 


1 

3 

20i 

? 8 

3 

0 

17 

6 

3 

M. S. Rounds . 

• 



0 

0 

214 

3 






Horncbeek Special Section 



1 

1 

9 

8 

3 

0 

10 

14 

3 

“B” Steel , 

• 



15 

0 

H- 

8 

3 

0 

123 

8 

3 

“D” Steel 

• 



6 

3 

li- 

S 

3 

0 

40 

3 

6 

Grade “ A ” Iron 

• 



12 

2 

Hi 

8 

3 

0 

103 

2 

8 

Rivets . 

• 



4 

1 

14 

17 

14 

0 

78 

3 

3 

Bolts, Nuts, Washers and Split Pins, 

« 

• 





11 

14 

9 

etc. 













Cast Iron . 

• 

• 

• 

1 

2 

12 

6 

8 

0 

10 

7 

2 

Carried forward 

• 

132 

1 

44 

•• 

1,173 

12 11 
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A-l Type Wagzyi — Cost of Material, 1925 — contd. 


Mnteria's. 

Weight. 

Rate. 

Value. 


Cut. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs, A. P. 

Btoiight foiwavd 

132 1 

•• 

1,173 12 11 

Fittings, etc. — 




Springs ..... 

12 0 20 


411 4 11 

Steel Castings .... 

3 1 10 


181 10 0 

Buffer Cases and Plungers 

4 10 

• • 

173 14 4 

Aslobox Dustsliield 

*• 


GOO 

Vaeuum 13: alee .... 



272 0 0 

Axlebox Bearings 

•• 


129 0 0 

Spring Washers .... 

• • 


4 0 0 

Oil for Axleboxes 

• • 


13 2 0 

•Cotton Waste for do. ... 

0 0 10 


19 0 

.Paint, Linseed Oil, etc. . , 

• • 


140 0 0 

TOTAt 

152 0 IGl- 


2,500 5 2 


Enclos-are VIIL 

Oomparisoii, 1923 and 1925. 


Material. 

As per our previous 
statement re. 1923. 

As per above statement 
re. 1925. 

B. Class Steel . , 

17 1 1 

190 14 10 

15 0 9| 

123 8 3 

Steel Castings includ- 
ing Buffers, 

7 0 4 

343 1 11 

7 2 10 

355 8 4 

Wrought Iron . 

12 1 2G 

175 14 6 

12 2 Hi 

103 2 8 

Spring Steel , 

12 0 20 

423 2 8 

12 0 20 

411 4 11 

Other Material . 

4 0 0 

722 2 11 

1 2 12 

588 2 3 

D. Class Steel , 

5 0 18 

65 8 G 

6 3 li 

46 3 6 

Steel to B. S. S. Mo. 
18 Report 24 of 
1921. 

04 3 11 

1,172 6 4 

97 0 26 

878 7 4 

• 

152 3 24 

1 

3,093 3 7 

162 0 161- 

2,50G 5 2 
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■Statcmcni II, — Supplementary Statement, dated SOth Jvhj 1925, srthmifted 

hy Messrs. Hum <£ Co., Ltd, 

Further to our letter No. 031. of the 2.5th instant we hog to submit ns 
ircquested n statement shewing the comparative Briti.sh and Indiaii costs of 
nragons before and after the passing of the Stool Industries Protection Act. 


A-1 TYPE WAGON. 
Case I. 


Exchange Is. Gd. Duty as at present. 


Indian cost. 


British cost. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

IMatorials (Protected) 

778 

Wagon c.i.f. Calcutta £177 


Duty .... 

197 

and £19 = £196 , . , 

2,613 

'Other materials 

. 1,380 

Duty 10 per cent. 

261 

0uty .... 

133 

Landing .... 

31 

jLanding, etc. 

13 

Erection .... 

325 

dfahrication 

2,506 
. 1,507 


3,230 




4,013 




Difference Rs. 783. 



Case II. 


Exchange Is. Id. 

Duty as per before Steel Protection Act. 


Indian cost. 

Rs. 

Biitish cost. 

Rs. 

■Material £162 

. 2,430 

Wagon c.i.f. Calcutta 


Duty 10 per cent. 

243 

£196 .... 

2,9-10 

Landing 

13 

Duty 10 per cent. 

294 

•Fabrication 

. 1,520 

Landing .... 

31 


4,206 

Erection .... 

325 



3,590 



Difference Rs. 616, 

Indian cost of fabrication excludes profit. 


Statement III, — Letter, dated the Gth August 1925, from Messrs. Burn ct Co., 

Ltd. 

As requested in your letter No. 429, dated the 3rd instant, we have pleasure 
in returning the record of evidence given by our representatives before the 
Tariff Board on July 29th duly corrected. 
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2. In regard to the matter referred to on page 19 relative to the “reason- 
able ” profit on contracts we desire to place the following before you ; — 

(a) The British Admiralty before the war used to place contracts for 

special work on the basis of cost price plus 10 per cent, irrofit. 

(b) In 1920 the Government of India placed a contract with us for the 

erection and partial reconstruction of 5,000 wagons. The con- 
tract value was over 90 lakhs and it was placed with us on the 
basi.i of cost price plus 10 per cent, profit. 

(c) TTe have just completed a contract for repairing the pilot vessel 

“ Fraser ” for the Government of Bengal. The contract exceeded 
three lakhs, the terms were cost price phis 10 per cent, profit. 

3. In all cases it will be noted cost plus 10 per cent, profit was allowed. 
This profit must obviously have been considered reasonable by the three 
authorities concerned. We therefore submit that the suggested profit of but 
8 per cent, mentioned in our representation must also be considered 
reasonable. 

4. To consider the matter from another point of view we would cite the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company, Limited. This Company has 40 lakhs of 
ordinarj’- Shares and 20 lakhs of 7 per cent. Preference Shares. 

5. The works are at present capable of turning out 2,000 wagons a j'ear at 
say Rs. 3,800 each giving a turnover of Rs. 76,00,000. 


6. Profit at 8 per cent, on the cost would be : — 


Cost 

8 per cent, profit 

Rs. 

70,37,000 

5^63,000 


76,00,000 

The disbursement would be as follows: — 

Income and super tax 

Sinking Fund 

Preference Div. 

Reserve Fund 

Ordinary Shares 5 per cent 

Carry forward 

Rs. 

85.000 

24.000 
. 1,40,000 
. 1,00,000 
. 2,00,000 

24,000 


5,63,000 


7. The vSinking Fund represents 2 per cent, on the secured loan of 12 lakhs 
and th,s percentage will probably be increased to 5 per cent. 

8. Interest on this loan has been taken as a charge on production cost and 
therefore is not included in above. 

9. We submit that a profit of 8 per cent, cannot be considered excessive 
when in this instance the yield on the Ordinary Shares would be but 5 per cent. 
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MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
STANDARD WAGON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. T. M. SHEWELL and J. D. BALFOUR 
recorded at Calcutta on Wednesday, the 28th July 1925. 

President . — I should like to begin this morning. Gentlemen, by thanking 
you for the letters you hare sent in about wagons and under-frames. The 
preparation of these statements must have iivvolved a great deal of work and 
trouble, but they are exactly the kind of thing we want and they will be 
exceedingly useful to us. I think perhaps it will be most convenient to 
begin with the under-frames, but before coming to them there is one word I 
should like to say about your letter regarding wagons. What it comes to is 
this. You have made rather extensive proposals which will be important and 
relevant in the statutory enquiry to be held next j-ear before the expiry of 
the Steel Industry (Protection) Act. But to take them into consideration 
now would mean that the whole question was open for discussion at this 
stage. Apart from an.v theoretical reasons, there are practical reasons for 
not attempting any ambitious scheme at this time. Until the tariff on steel 
has got into a form in which it is likely to remain stable for several years, 
it is almost impossible to devise a scheme for wagons and under-frames which 
would have any real chance of success. In the main what we have got to 
consider in this enquiry is this. Under-frames ar-e just as suitable objects of 
protection as wagons are, aird they are indeed a kind of wagon. If wagons 
frrlfil the conditions laid dowir b,y the Fiscal Conrrnission, under-frames do so 
also. Therefore, the first question is what is the amount of assistance the 
building of rrnder'-frairres requires; in addition, as regards wagons, in what 
respects have coirditions changed since 1923, so that the amount promded jn 
the Steel Industry (Pi’otection) Act, vie., Rs. 7,00,000, has become inadequate. 
In this enquir.y, which is a surnmarj' one and has to be prrt through against 
time, it is hardly possible to consider any general scheme. Taking your letter 
as regards rrirder-frarrres, at the errd of paragraph 1 there is a sentence ; 

“ Wo must however point out that this statement in no waj-^ cancelled or 
coiitradicted the general principle advanced, namel.v that the En- 
gineering industries should be protected by import duties or by 
bounties to precisely the same extent as the steel making industry.” 

I might accept that statement if j'ou add the proviso ” provided that 
protection is required in respect of any particular commoditj' manufactured 
by the engineering industry ” and that was practically the view which the 
Tariff Board took. Whether the Board were right or wrong, we have now 
got to consider whether under-frames require protection now. I should like 
to turn now to jjages 3 and 4 of .your reiiresentation about under-frames. The 
information we have received from the Railway Board is slightlj' different 
from the figure which you have given for the cost of an imported under-frame. 
The figure given by the Railway Board is £610. The f.o.b. price is .£561 
plus £49-6-0 freight, insurance, etc., which makes £610 c.i.f. 

Mr. Sliewell. — 'We were told £548 phis £32 freight. 

President . — ^This is the statement, which has come to us from the Railway 
Board, which gives all the details. I presume, we must take it, that they 
have supplied us with correct figures. You will see that they converted the 
c.i.f. price into rupees at both rates of exchange, viz., at Is. M. and at Is. 6d. 
It has a bearing on the case generally. 

Mr. Sheioell . — ^I am not quite sure about the price of £561 . 

President . — Surely your information cannot have come from a better 
source. 
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Mr. ShewdJ. — ^My point is that under-frames include certain extras, such 
things ns hand brake gear, etc. We have endeavoured to compare in our 
letter like with like. 

President. — 1 will come to that in a moment. They have given us a com- 
parison of your tender with the British tender. The British tender exclud- 
ing the lighting equipment they have given as Rs. 9,360 at Is. 6d. exchange- 
and Rs. 10,480 at Is. Ad. For your tender they have given no less than six 
figures, three at Is. Ad. and three at Is. 6d. Let us take the figure at Is. 65- 
They gave your tender as follows : 

Rs. 9,097 (does not include the price of hand brake). 

Rs. 9,455 (does include the price of liand brake). 

Rs. 8,891 (does not include the price of the hand brake and lighting 
equipment). 

Mr. Shewell — Might I see how the Railway Board arrived at Rs. 9,339® 

President. — ^If you look at the next page, you will find a statement giving 
details. Rs. 10,479-15-3 is the total cost in rupees. The cost of erection 
they have given as Rs. 365, landing and port charges Rs. 45. I am not asking 
you for the moment to accept the Railway Board’s figure in the sense that 
allowance for erection is a suitable allowance. But I think you can take it 
that is the sum that they actually did allow in comparing the prices. It is 
only in that sense you must take the figure as being the actual figure. First 
of all, as regards the figures entered in this statement as being your, tender,, 
are they in accordance with the figures in your possession? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^They agree. 

President. — I have one or two questions to ask about the British tender, 
for instance, about the allowance they have made for the cost of erection and 
so on. I think all that really one wants you to accept at the moment is that 
is what the Railway Board actually took as the English tender. What reason 
have you for doubting it? 

Mr, Shewell. — I believe there was one cabled price for under-frames and! 
there were certain extras for fittings. 

President. — ^The Railway Board have supplied us with certain figures, 
and unless you consider that the figures they have given in the statement 
are not really comparable, we must take it they cover exactly the same items.. 

Mr. Shewell. — I don’t think they are comparing like with like. 

President. — They have done it in great detail. They have given three- 
different prices, the first including the price of hand brake, the second ex- 
cluding the price of hand brake and the third excluding the price of hand 
brake and lighting equipment. 

Br. Malthai. — 'W’^hal other fittings ar.; you thinking of? 

Mr. Sheivell. — 'We include step irons of about six different types. They 
vary in price from Rs. 173 to Rs. 321 a set. We do not know whether any 
set is included in the Railway Board’s figures. 

President. — ^IVhy do you think that they are not included? Where did 
you got your price of £580 from? 

Mr. Shewell. — got this figure from the Controller of Stores, East Indian 
Railway, by telephone. 

President. — Did you get any details as to what exactly it covered? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^I did not. 

President. — Is it not reasonable to assume, in the first instance, that the 
Indian and British prices are comparable, unless you have got definite reason 
to think that they are not? 

Mr. Shewell. — Might I send you a note about that? 

President. — ^I don’t tinnk it is material. The point is rather this. As the 
figures are given, your tender comes out lower than the British quotation. 
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Mr. Shetvcll. — It does. 

President. — Have you any reason to think the Eailway Board are unduly 
benevolent to you? If your tender is right, why should the British tender 
he wrong? 

Mr. Shcwell. — ^It would he so. 

President. — do you assume that? 

Mr. Sheioell. — Because I believe that the £561, which is shown in that list,, 
includes rather more than we have included here. 

President. — ^For instance, jmu mentioned step irons j is that not included in 
the price of yours as given to the Eailway Board ? 

Mr. ShcweJl. — It is not shown there. 

President. — ^Does not this figure of Es. 9,097, include the step irons? 

Mr. Shewcll. — ^IVe included the figure in Annexure No, II sent in withi 

OUT letter. 

President. — ^Tou quoted Es. 9,144. That does not exactly agree with any 
of these prices? 

Mr. ShewcU. — No. 

President. — I thought you said that they were correct, 

Mr. Shewcll. — They have got a figure there Es. 8,891, that is without 
step irons. 

President. — 1 see what you moan. You add to the Es. 8,891 the cost of 
the hand brake and lighting equipment? 

JLTr. Shewcll. — Yes. 

President. — Do you think that they have left out step irons ? 

Mr. Sheivell. — 'Wc don’t know. 

President. — ^Is there anything else that they have omitted which is in- 
cluded in the British tender? 

Mr. Balfour, — It is very difficult to say unless we saw the detailed quota- 
tions. 

President. — ^You start with the initial supposition that the Eailway Board, 
have made a mistake, and the reason is that certain prices were supplied to 
you b 3 ’ the Controller of Stores without giving anj’- details. But I cannot 
assume that the Eailway Board have gone wrong, I am interested in this 
statement that you have sent in, comparing how you stood at present with 
the protective duties and the exchange at Is. Cd. with the position, as it 
would be, if the protective duties Avere abolished and the exchange were back 
at Is. Ad. everj'thing else, I take it, remaining unclianged. 

il/r. Shewcll. — Yes. 

President. — ^I tried to verify the calculation myself. I got figures very 
close to jmurs as regards Indian cost, but not identical. How did you work 
out the cost of materials ? 

Mr. Shewcll. — ^Are you referring to Case No. 2?* 

President. — ^You started Avith Case No. 1. That shoAvs the actual cost as 
it is to-dajT ? 

Mr. Shewcll. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^I take it you started with that and Avorked back to see what 
it AA'ould be, if these tAvo conditions changed. Hoav did you adjust the cost 
of material? 

Mr. Shcwell. — 'SYe have sent in 4 lists as requested by the Tariff Board. 
I can tell you AA'hat Ave did. Lists Nos. 1 and 3 contain imported materials 
subject to protective duties and materials purchased in India Avhich, if im- 
ported, Avould be subject to a protective duty. I took the cost free on rail 
Jamshedpur less dut 3 ^ 

President. — And 'onverted that? 


* See Statement III. 
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Mr. ShctvcU. — ^Yes. 

President. — But tlie point is j’ou hsvve got to make a deduction foi* land- 
ing charges in order to get at tlie c.i.f. price. 

Mr. ShcwelJ. — I hare taken the cost free on rail Jamshedpur less duty. 

President. — SiinjJy you took off the dirty and nothing else? 

Mr. Shcxecil . — Quite so. 

President. — That would bring your figure in that case a little higher. 

Mr. Shen-cU. — T think that is a reasonable method of doing it. 

President. — There js just this point. The basic assumption is that the 
lirico of Jamshedpur steel goes up and down according to the price of 
British steel. That is your assumption. In order to get back to the corre- 
sponding c.i.f. price, there must be some deduction. It only makes a small 
difference. 

Mr. She well. — ^Tes. 

President. — It is a smaller sum if you convert it at I'l. Id. and at Is. Gd. 

Mr. Shetrell. — For list No. 2, T took the c.i.f. cost. For list No. 4, I took 
the c.i.f. price less duty on the vacuum brake. 

President. — What is list No. 4? 

Mr. Shcwcll. — Materials purchased in India whicli^ if imported, would not 
be subject to a protective duty. 

President. — Thej* are purchased in India? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. We took the actual price excepting in the case of 
brakework on which we allowed 10 per cent. dutj\ 

President. — You took what off that? 

Mr. Shewell. — I took off 1/llth of that. 

President. — I think there is only a comparatively small difference between 
my figures and yours. There is just one small iroint in the Indian cost. In 
case No. 1 you took the fabrication cost as Rs. 3,693, and in case No. 2 as 
Rs. 3,661. I don’t quite see why the lower imte of exchange should decrease 
the cost of fabrication. If anything, it must be the other way. 

Mr. Shewell. — We recover certain of our establishmejit charges by a per- 
centage on the value of the material. 

President. — I am afraid it beats me completely. I don’t follow it at all. 
If you estimate your cost on the percentage basis, your estimate of cost might 
vary. But how could the actual cost be affected? 

Mr. Shewell. — No, it would not be affected. 

Picsident. — The point is really this. In the first place, as far as I can see, 
there is no conceivable reason why it should be less. If the exchange had gone 
down it might be more, 

Mr. She^uell. — I am afraid there is a mistake.* 

President. — I would rather like to put one or two questions not with refer- 
ence to this figure, but on the general question. When the exchange rises, 
admittedl}’ the price of the imported article goes down. To that extent you 
are worse off, but there is alwa 3 '-s the question in any industrj' whether there 
is not something to set off against that. It cannot affect your labour cost 
until there is a revision of wages, and I understand that there has been no 
such revision. Is that correct? 

Mr. Shctvcll. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^IVhat are the other things that are included in the cost of 
fabrication ? 

Mr. Shewell. — We include all items of establishment charges. 

President. — Does that include cost of coal? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 


*See Statement IV. 



President. — The cost of coal has gone" down. I don’t want to lay any 
stress ripon that, though it can be argued that, in so far as the rise in ex- 
change has restricted the sale of coal overseas, it has left a larger surplus to 
be disposed of somehow, and, therefore, may be a contributory cause in bring- 
ing down the price of coal. Now apart from that, does your fabrication cost 
include the purchase of a certain amount of consumable stores? 

Mr. Shexvell. — ^Yes. 

President. — There again, if the price of any of these stores is regulated by 
the cost of importation, then you gain something there by the rise in the 
exchange. It also includes, I take it, overhead charges such as depreciation 
and interest on working capital? 

Mr. SheieeU. — Yes. 

President. — ^The interest on working capital would gradually come down 
because with the higher exchange less is locked up in the cost of the materials 
per wagon. All these things are small. What I was wondering was whether 
you could give us any sort of idea as to the extent of these small gains. 

Mr. SheivcU. — T am afraid I could not. 

President. — I quite see that it maj' be difficult. 

Mr. SheircU. — Against that I should like to observe that the percentage 
we charged on labour and materials did not cover the expenses of running 
our shops. 

President. — I see your point. When j^ou are making a loss, even suppos- 
ing you make some gain in small things, it is not a question of increasing 
your profit but of reducing tbe loss. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^That is our point. 

President. — Unless you are prepared to accept the Railway Board’s figure, 
it is not much use my asking an 5 ' questions about the British figures. I 
think that we must leave it at that. But we would be very glad to hear what 
you have got to sa 5 ’ when you have had time to consider that.* 

In paragraph 10 of your letter about under-frames, you say “We consider 
at the present time protection to the extent of Es. 1,250 is required on each 
broad gauge under-frame and Rs. 700 on each metre gauge under-frame,’’ 
What I would like to know is how did you arrive at the figure of Es. 1,250? 

Mr. SJieiuell. — That again is based on the difference between our cost and 
the Home cost. 

President. — Can you give us any figures? I have failed to connect it up. 

Mr. SheweU. — ^^Ve have taken our cost at Rs. 9,418 and the Home cost, 
according to my calculation, as Rs. 8,910. The difference is Rs. 508. To that 
we have added a reasonable profit. 

President. — ^You have added Rs. 752 for profit. That comes to Rs. 1,260 
in round figures. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — How did you estimate your reasonable profit? 

Mr. Shewell. — I have assumed 8 per cent. 

President. — 8 per cent, on what? 

Mr. Shewell. — On the cost of the under-frame. 

President. — It is very difficult for the Board to form an opinion as to what 
is reasonable and what is not reasonable. When the overhead is calculated 
on the fixed capital expenditure involved in the works, it is a_ matter of 
arithmetic, once you determine what is i-easonable capital expenditure. But 
as regards the percentage on the cost of the under-frame, I personally should 
not be prepared to express any opinion. 

Mr. Shewell. — As you are aware, during the war time, fii-ms were given 
their cost price 10 per cent., which, T presume, must be admitted as 
reasonable. 


*Not received. 
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Tresidctit. — T woiild not admit the profit made during the war as reason- 
-ahle, I know that it was general. Of course, I quite admit that, when you 
are up against a practical necessitj' to get something done, you have to take 
a shorthand method. I quite understand that both in your case and in the 
case of Messrs. Jessop and Company there is always this difficulty that things 
are mixed up. All sorts of things are being done in the works. Therefore, you 
•can only make an allocation of various charges to the various departments, 
and the allocation may vary not because of any change in the circumstances 
in any one particular department hut because of something else. Some other 
•department may be short of work. But what about the Standard "Wagon 
Company? Is there any possibility of arriving at a figure on the basis of 
their fixed capital expenditure? 

Mr. Sheivell. — am afraid that the Standard Wagon Company do not 
build under-frames at present. 

President. — But they are equipped to build wagons. One under-frame 
represents the same work as two wagons? 

it/r. SheweU. — ^Yes, approximately. 

President. — am afraid that a more percentage does not carry us very 
■jnuch further. 

Mr. Sheivell. — 1 put it as 8 i>er cent, which appeared to me to be reason- 
.able. 

President. — ^It may be perfectly reasonable. It may bo too little or too 
. much, I do not know. That is my point. 

Mr. Shewcll. — ^If I had got a contract for 100 under-frames in our works, 
•it would probably take us a year to finish. In our opinion, to get 8 per cent, 
on that outturn in a year is not unreasonable. 

President. — How are you to satisfy us that it is right, that is the point. 
'Our difficult 5 ’- is that, if we once make our recommendation in a matter of 
this kind, we practically bind ourselves to make the same kind of recommend- 
ation in similar cases. That might tie us up. I am not saying that 8 per 
•cent, is excessive. I have not got any opinion at all about it at present. 
You cannot think of any other way in which you can help us? 

Mr. Shewcll. — At the moment I cannot. I- am afraid it is a matter of 
opinion very largely. Wo liave given you our opinion and it is for the Board 
to form their own opinion. 

President. — ''iVe always cannot accept the opinions of the applicants for 
protection. If you can think of anything which will be helpful to the Board, 
or if you can justify this 8 per cent, we would be very glad to have it, 

Mr. Sheivell. — Yes.* 

President. — You say that protection to the extent of Bs. 700 is required 
for metre gauge under-frames. There was no other British tender for com- 
parison. 

Mr. Shewcll. — ^No. 

President. — Is it worked out arithmetically that, if Es. 1,250 is the amount 
•of protection required on broad gauge under -frames costing Rs. 9,000, it is 
Rs. 700 on metre gauge under-frames? 

Afr. Shewed. — It was done in a very similar manner. 

President. — It could hardly be worked out in that way, if you had not 
"the British price before you started the calculation. 

Mr. Shewed. — ^I took what I considered to be the difference due to ex- 
change and the duty on steel, and to that I added again a profit at 8 per cent. 

President. — I don’t understand what justification the figure could have, 
unless there was some British price assumed. 

Mr. Shewed. — I had no British price with which to compare. 

President. — But in that case there is no evidence that protection is re- 
quired. 


'See Statement III. 
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Mr. ShewcU. — ^What I have taken is the difference due to exchange and 
‘duty. 

President. — If it is merely put on that ground, it is hardly acceptable. 
The underljdng assumption would be that you could hold your own with the 
exchange at Is. Ad. to the rupee and the duty at 10 per cent., and that under- 
frames require protection only to the extent of these changes. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^That is so. 

President. — But there is no evidence that the initial assumption is right. 

Jfr. Shewell. — ^\Ve have no information. 

President. — ^It is not a verj’ important point, fortunately. You yourself 
say that the full capacity of the Indian works for under-frames is about only 
Tialf of what the demand is likely to be. I do not think that it is worth 
worrying about the figure of Rs. 700. I merely wanted to know how you 
4irrived at it. How did you get the estimate of the capacity of the Indian 
Builders as 300 under-frames a j'ear? 

Mr. Sheu-ell. — ^It is only an estimate, 200 for ourselves and 100 for others. 

President. — Take the Indian Standard Wagon Company. You said that 
ithey did not make under-frames because thej' had not the under-frame equip- 
ment. 

• illr. Sheweil. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Does it require separate equipment? 

Mr. Shexoell. — ^It requires a special lay out of the railway lines and so on. 
XJnder-frames, as you know, are very long and cannot be traversed. 

President. — ^Is it mainly that? 

Mr. Sheiocll. — ^Yes. 

President. — Mr. Roddick told us yesterda 5 ' that they were making under- 
frames at Garden Reach and wagons at Jamshedpur. We did not ask him, 
unfortunately, the reason why they adopted that plan. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^You asked whether the Indian Standard Wagon Company 
could build under-frames. We say that it could. 

President. — There is no doubt it could. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Half of the equipment is suitable for building under-frames. 
It would mean that half the machinery would be idle while building under- 
frames. 

President. — It has been so laid out and equipped that, with the unit of work 
of the size of wagon, you can keep the plant fully employed, but that, with the 
larger unit, it is not possible to do it. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We would not be able to use the full machinery. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^It comes to this. Half of the equipment for wagons is 
equipment that would not be suitable for under-frames? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Half is common to both? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes, 

President. — ^As regards your proposed table of bounties, until we settle 
the tariff on steel, you cannot devise a scale of bounty for under-frames. The 
duty on steel might upset the whole thing. 

As regards List No. 4 showing the materials purchased in India which, if 
imported, would not be subject to a protective duty, does that mean that you 
yourself manufacture vacuum brakes? 

Mr. Sheroell. — ^No, we don’t. 

President. — ^What exactly does vacuum brakework mean? It is a little 
puzzling. Is it, so to speak, the sort of equipment on to which the vacuum 
brake is fitted? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^No, it is only the vacuum brake. We have included it here 
as we buy it locally. We have literally followed your headings. 
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President. — The word ‘ work ’ after brake has misled me. I thought 
that possibly you bought tlie material from somebody who manufactured 
locally. 

Mr. Shewed. — Vacuum brakes are not manufactured out here to the best 
of my knowledge. 

President. — Are they imported? 

Mr. Shcwrll. — ^Yes. Strictly speaking, it should be under list No. 2 but 
we literally followed your headings. 

President. — That clears that up. Then in the case of paints, they are 
locally manufactured? 

Mr. Shewed. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^^Yhat is the total weight of the material in an under-frame? 
The weight of the protected materials which yon give comes to 15 tons. 

Mr. Sheiced. — ^Yes. 

President. — That includes the wastage which in one sense is an under-frame 
and in another sense is not. Have you any idea of the total weight of the 
non-proteeted materials? The mo.st important are the steel castings? 

Mr. Shewed. — ^Yes. The only other item of weight which is of any import- 
ance is the bearing springs. Each weighs about 13 cwts. The other items,, 
which are pins and washers, are not of any importance. 

President. — Would two or three tons cover everything else except the 
protected materials? 

Mr. Shewed. — ^Much more than cover. 

President. — Steel castings account for a ton and a half? 

Mr. Shexecd. — Yes, it would be between 2 and 3 tons including steel cast- 
ings. 

President. — ^Do you regard the latest tender of the East Indian Eailway 
as showing distinctly keener competition for under-frames than you were 
accustomed to? 

Mr. Shexved. — do. 

President. — ^The Railway Board gave figures for the previous tenders 
which were opened on 2nd January 1924, and on working that back exactly 
in the same way as in this statement, I find that the reduction in the f.o.b. 
cost is £57. The fall in the price of steel would account for something, but 
it won’t account for all. Therefore, the comparison, as far as I can judge, 
supiiorts the idea that British manufacturer’s are keener to get the orders for 
under-frames than they were. 

As regards the bount 3 ', what it comes to is this. On the Eailway Board’s 
figures, there is verv little difference between your tender and the British 
tender. Practically, thej’ are identical. You tendered at an actual loss, esti- 
mated at Rs. 275, and that, as nearly as I can make out, is equivalent to the 
protective dutj*. You have taken the protective duty on the materials, 2 
think, as Es. 481. The difference between the old duty and the new duty 
is Es. 245. 

Mr. Shewed. — ^Yes. 

President. — The waj' I looked at it was this that, if the 10 per cent, duty 
were in force at present, all the tariff A-aluations would go down by about Es. 2 
per ton, on account of the fall in prices. The total weight is about 15 tons. 
I added another Es. 30 to Es. 245 which takes you to Es. 275. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

T>r. Matthai. — ^IVith regard to the point raised by the President about the 
increased keenness of competition on the part of British firms, judging by the 
difference between the quotations now and before, it does seem to support the 
contention that there is increased anxiety on the part of British firms to get 
orders for under-frames. But the point on which I would like to have your 
opinion is this. We are now considering under-frames as the subject of a 
separate enquir.y, and if we are going to consider protection for under-frames 
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as a separate thing, then Ave liaA^e got to make tip onr minds on this question. 
If the Britisli firms are able to quote so low and thus haA-c an advantage OA’er 
you in regard to this, oAving simply to the fact that the Engineering indnstrj’ 
is in a A^ery depressed condition eA'ery\A’here, if that is the only circumstance, 
then, personally, T am doubtful Avhether Ave can make Aip our mind in faA'our 
of protection. To mj’ mind, under-frames are a different ]Aroi)osition from 
Avagons ; one reason is that the demand is small compared to Avagons, tliere- 
fore, does not offer scope for the same amount of repetition Avork. That is a 
disadA'antage, as far as the English firms are concerned. T admit jmu are 
at present in a position of disadvantage because the exchange is against 
you; there is also the question of the protecth^e duties. But the question is 
one of relative adAmntage. You haA*e got to balance one consideration against 
the other. You are here on the siiot as a small industry compared Avith the 
British Engineering industiw and, therefore, you can accept these smaller 
orders in a Avay that the British firms AA’ould not care to. There is that 
adA’antage on your side. Against that there is the adA-erse exchange and the 
question of the protectiA'e duties. If you balance one consideration against 
the other, Avould you be in a jiosition to say that the British Engineering firms 
liaA'e any special adA-antage over you? If on a balance of these considerations 
j'ou find that they haA'e no special adA-antage OA'er you, then all these i.te;ent 
Ainder-quotations simply mean general trade depression, and T am afraid aa'c 
cannot tackle that general question. Tf it simph^ means that there is a genera’ 
lack of orders, and that is driA'ing English firms to make these Ioav quota- 
tions. then it is not a matter Avhich the Tariff Board can tackle, but. on the 
other hand, if you can shoAV that they haA'e an adA'antage over you then, of 
course, we are bound to look into it. 

Mr. Shewell. — To my knoAvledge British firms have not got any special 
advantage in the manufacture of undei'-frame.s. 

Dr. Maithai. — When you speak of the Wagon industry, that is a case for 
special assistance, but T feel a certain difficult 3 ' Avith regard to under-frames. 

Mr. Shewell. — I am afraid I cannot establish that the British engineering 
firms have anj' special advantage oA’^er us Avith regard to under-frames. 

F resident. — There is one point in that connection, and that is this, that 
OAA’ing to the inclusion of the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula 
BailAva^’s as State Railwaj’S, it is quite possible that orders placed at one time 
for under-frames by the Railwaj’ Board would be substantially larger thaii 
thej' used to be before. I gather from what the Raihvaj' Board tells us in 
their letter that the Company-managed railwaj’s haA'e always made their OAvn 
arrangements for obtaining coaching under-frames, that each Companj' acts 
on its oAvn. 

Dr. Mafthai. — Even if the Railway Board placed all their orders .for under- 
frames here, these Avould not exceed 500 or 600 a j'ear or 1,000 in terms of 
wagons. 

Mr. Sheivcll. — The total demand for under-frames is somewhere near 650 
a year. 

President. — ^It is admittedly' smaller. Still an order for 500 under-frames 
might be quite attractiA'e to a British firm. 

Dr. Matthai. — That is quite ti'ue, but .supposing you got adequate pro- 
tection in respect of the Wagon industrj' then it does not seem to me that 
there is a case for protecting under-frames as such P 

Mr. Shewell. — ^We look Aipon the tAA’o as separate industries. 

Dr. Matthai. — That is to saj', there is a separate kind of eqAiipnient, 
separate ty'pe of skilled laboAir required, separate type of material required 
and so on, is that AA'hat jmu mean? 

Mr. Sheivell. — ^I can’t say that. Take, for example, the Indian Standard 
Wagon Companj'. They do not build under-frames. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You think the distincth'e type of equipment for under- 
frames is sAich that you would be justified in calling it altogether a separate 
industry? 
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Mr. Shciuell. — Under-frames are at present manufactured by Messrs. Burn 
and Company at their Howrali -vvorks, but tliej' cannot be manufactured by 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

President. — But surely in Europe the same ^vorks 'vrill undertake the build- 
ing of under-frames as -well as wagons? 

Mr. She^vell. — ^If it was so designed in the first instance. 

President. — But surely would you not expect to find works in Europe 
where they make both wagons and under-frames? Are there separate works 
in Europe which manufacture only wagons and others which only manu- 
facture under-frames? 

Mr. SheioeU. — would not go so far as that. 

President. — Then it is hardly a separate industry, I think. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^If it cannot be established that this is a separate industry, 
then when you ask for protection for under-frames you are really asking for 
additional protection for wagons. 

President. — ^The analogy I should put is this. When the Board originally 
considered the circumstances of the Steel industry at Jamshedpur, they pro- 
posed a certain rate of duty — on structural sections Bs. 30, on bars Bs. 40, on 
galvanised sheets Bs. 45 and so on. It is quite conceivable that the Board 
might have found that there was some particular line which did not require 
protection at all. But when circumstances have changed, it may mean that 
they would all have to move up a step. Applying that analogy I should bo 
inclined to take up the position that under-frames are only a branch of the 
wagon building industry and that when the Board enquired last they con- 
sidered that a certain amount of protection for wagons was required, but 
that no protection was required for under-frames. If circumstances have so 
changed now that additional protection is required for wagons, then it might 
well be that, for the first time, under-frames would also require protection. 
That is the way I was looking at it. After all the actual work that is done 
is the same kind of work? 

Mr. Shcwcll. — Exactly the same. 

President. — All the processes to which you subject the steel sections and 
so on are the same kind of process, and tho man who is skilled in wagon 
building cair make under-frames as well? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^That is generally correct. 

President. — In paragraph 5 of your representation dealing with wagons, 
you mention three things which place you at a disadvantage, one is pro- 
tective duties, the second is the decline in the value (e.xpressed in rupees) 
to the Home manufacturer of the wages and charges, and the third is the 
decrease in the ad valorem duty. As regards the protective duties, I don’t 
think it can possibly be adduced as a reason for additional protection now. 
In the Board’s scheme an allowance of Bs. 120 a wagon was made on account 
of the protective duties, whereas you give the j)rotective duty on wagons as 
Bs. 103 a wagon. You will remember that on page 213 of the original 
Bcport on the Steel industry, calculations were worked out (mainly by 
Mr. Mather) by which he arrived at Bs. 110 as the maximum amount of duty 
required on materials for an A-1 type wagon. It was definitely taken into 
account at the time in settling the Board’s proposals. For the present, the 
European manufacturer gains because the decline in sterling — as expressed 
in rupees — reduces his price to the extent of the wages and charges included 
in it. But how are the Board in any way to determine what that amount 
is?_ Can you suggest any means by which the Board can arrive at a figure, 
which an 5 'body else would accept, for the European manufacturer’s wages 
and charges? We spent a good deal of time over this last year. 

Mr. Half our. — ^We have worked it out on the same basis as last year taking 

£79. 

President. — I was going to ask you where you got the figure of £92-5 
from? 
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Mr. Jialfovr. — "We have got it by going back to thp 1913 figure. Wo 
assumed that as £79 (see page 328 of Volume 11 of original evidence). We 
took that as £79 and then ■\ve added 40 per cent, increase over pre-var wages, 
but in this instance we have added 45 per cent. In the ^linistrj’ of Labour 
Gazette (London) the rise is given as 45 per cent., that is how we have got 
it. If you turn to the evidence given bj’ the Chief Commissioner for Railways, 
you will find that he put it down at £100. 

Frcskhnt. — The final imiiression loft in my mind was that nobody know it. 
The question is ambiguous. You have got to define first how nuich fabrication 
is going to be done at the works. Some firms ])urchase material at certain 
stages of manufacture, others at different stages, so it becomes almost im- 
possible to get a definite figure. I don’t believe myself that on these linos 
wo shall arrive at anything. Even if we satisfied ourselves, we should never 
be able to convince others. AVhat T was going to suggest was that it would 
be convenient if you could prepare a statement for ^vagons very much on 
the lines of what we have asked you to do for under-frames, that is, take your 
existing cost and then convert it back to the Is. 4d. excliange and the old 
10 per cent. duty. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you tell me how you got this figure of £177? 

Mr. Shcrvcll . — ^That is taken from the Indian Trade Journal — £187 less 
£3-10-0. That is for the A-1 wagon. 

President. — ^IVh.at I want is the same kind of calculation that you made 
for under-frames, that is to saj', how it works out with the exchange at l,s. 4d. 
and the old 10 per cent. duty. 

ilfr. Shcwell. — "SYe will let you have it.* 

President. — In paragraph 10 of your representation you have given the 
terms of ])ayment for the wagons ordered in February last. Can you tell me, 
both for the Indian Standard Wagom Company and Messrs. Burn and Com- 
pany, Limited, how many wagons would become entitled to the higher price 
according to tlie orders placed in Julj- or August last? You were to got a 
higher price for the lot that you completed before the end of March, and a 
lower price tor wagons completed after the end of March. Did the Railway 
Board inform you what the amount of the bounty was? "What was the figure 
they gave you? 

Mr. Sheiuell.—Ps. 800. 

President. — That was for those completed before the 31st March? 

Mr. Shewell. — Yes. 

President. — And how much after the 31st March ? 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Rs. 300. 

President. — ^The only difficulty about that is that the difference between 
pri"C is Rs. 550 in one case and Rs. 450‘in the other, so that Rs. 800 and Rs. 300 
must be wrong in both cases. The only assumption I can make is that they 
took an average, so I siqipose one must take it on the basis on Rs. 550 in one 
case and Rs. 450 in the other. 

Mr. Shexuell. — ^We had no further information about that. 

President. — How many Avagons did you get the higher bounty on? 

Mr. Shcxccll. — Messrs. Burn and Company promised to do 180 and they did 
132. The Indian Standard Wagon Companv lU’omised 230 and thev actually 
did 230. 

President. — And they AA'ere actually imid at a higlier i-ate for 230? 

Mr. ShexoclI. —Yes. 

President. — Let us see AA’hat that would amount to from the Railway 
Board's figures. Burn and Company — 418 left to be completed and paid for, 
and tl e Indian Standard "Vagon Company — 1,020. That amounts to 
Rs. 4,31,400 roughly, taking the RaihA’ay Board’s figure at 300. If you take 


*See Statement II. 
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Jessops, that might take us up to Es. 5 lakhs, I don’t know what they have 
done wivli tl\e reniainiug Es. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Sliewell. — Orders for a certain number were placed with the Penin- 
sular Locomotive Companj*. I think the Eailway Board called for 550. 

■ -If they placed orders for the full number I think they would 
not be able to pay for them in 1925-26. Tliey might be able to pay the 
gi’eater part of it but not the whole of it. There is a doubt there. For an 
A-1 wagon the Metropolitan Carriage Wagon and Finance Company, Limited, 
have quoted £177 and for A-2 £183-10-0. That is their price for the A-2 wagon. 

Mr. Shcvrll. — 1 think so. 

Prrxideiit . — Part of the order for A-2 wagons has been given to them 
but not the whole of it, and that is the reason why I cannot get the figure. 
You make a suggestion in paragraph 10 of your letter for an alteration as tO' 
the terms of payment, and say that in order to equalise the condition between 
yourselves and the British manufacturer, payment should he made of 60 
per cent, of value of each wagon when the under-frame is completed, and 
the balance when wagon is delivered cx-works. I am afraid that is an 
aspect of the case wliich is not strictly within our purview. What it comes 
to is this, that under the conditions under which the Government of India 
are purchasing in Europe, they lose interest on the purchase price of the 
wagon for the 10 weeks more or less. That was what was the time given 
hy the President of the Eailway Board last j’ear as the period intervening 
between shipment and the completion of erection in India. Whatever the 
period the Government of India are losing interest on the payment as com- 
pared with their purchases from the Indian manufacturer. It might be 
argued that that interest should be added to the cost of the British wagon 
in comparing prices, but I don’t know that there is a very great deal in 
it and I am very doubtful whether there is any case. What do you think 
about it yourself.*’ Does not that really cover all that is required to adjust? 

31 r. Shcwell. — That is so. 

President. — I don’t think the amount is a formidable one and I am afraid 
the reply of the Eailway Board will certainly be that when they place orders 
for wagons in India, it takes a very long time to get them. In the one case 
they lose interest, and in the other thej’ cannot get the wagons. About the 
delay in the delivery of wagons in India, I would rather like to hear what 
you have got to say. As regards these wagons that were ordered last July, 
how many of them have been delivered up to date? 

3Ir. ShcwcU. — AVe have given you that. Messrs. Burn and Company — 344. 

President. — Ai'e they all broad gauge wagons under this order? 

Mr. Sheiveil. — Yes, of the 550 bounty wagons we have completed up to 
the end of June 344 wagons. 

President. — AA’hen do you expect to complete the others? 

3Ir. Shen-eU. — ^AS’e will complete the whole lot in September. 

President. — That means just over a year to complete the order. Do you 
regard that as normal? 

3Ir. Sliewell. — It is not very fast, I admit. On the other hand, I under- 
stand, the contracts run to the end of the financial year 1925-26. 

President . — AA’hat about the Standard Wagon Company? 

3Ir. Balfour. — ^Thej' have completed 670 of their 1,250 wagons. 

President. — ^When will the balance be completed? 

Mr. Balfour. — In October. Then we will go on to the new order. 

President. — If your complaint is that the British manufacturer gets his 
payment sooner than you do, there may be the opjiosite point to set off against 
that. If the Government of India place their order for wagons with the 
British manufacturers, they get quicker deliverj-. According to the terms 
of some of the tenders, they have asked for much more rapid delivery than 
that. 
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- Mr. Sheiuell. — They have promised much quicker delivery. 

President. — 500 wagons would not take a %'ery long time. 

, Mr. Shewell. — To the best of our knowledge they require these wagons 
during the year 1925-26. We were not told they would want them in three 
or six months. 

President. — In Statement No. Ill there are one or two small points. The 
summary does not really show how things have changed since the Board’s 
recommendations were originally made. Apparently, you arrived at the price 
of the Indian wagon and the Home quotation, and you then endeavoured to 
account for the difference between these two figures. I don’t think it is 
un altogether successful calculation. For instance, you cannot add “ the loss 
of onr former ijrotection,” because it alreadj' is in the Customs duty. How- 
ever, that is a very small point. Does this statement mean that, as things 
now are, with. the exchange at Is. &d. and the protective duty, the difference 
'between your cost and the probable British tender is Es. 870? Is that the 
inference 5 'ou want the Board to draw from it? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, assuming a profit of Es. 87. 

President. — It is for you to saj"^. You have given us the outline? of a 
large scheme of protection, but taking it under a narrower basis — which, I 
am afraid, 3 ’ou must take it — as to the additional amount that is required 
besides the Es. 7 lal^is provided bj' the Act how much do you require per 
wagon? You have not made it quite clear Avhat exactlj’^ j-ou are asking for? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^IVe have made a comparison of prices in Statement No. 4 
showing our prices and the lowest Home quotation. 

President. — It does not quite give it. It varies from Es. 700 to Es. 900. 
Are 3 'ou asking the Board to make these figures as the basis of their recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have only taken the lowest Home tender and our quota- 
tion and tabulated the result. It is left to the Board to make any recom- 
mendation they like. 

President. — ^It is for you to tell me. You have not told me yet. Therefore, 
I must ask you to tell me what is the object of putting these figures in. 

Mr. Shewell. — Sheet No. 4 actually indicates what protection we require. 

President. — ^^Vhat it comes to is this. According to the Board’s original 
Eeport, roughly about Es. 700 a wagon was suggested for the second j'ear. 
I don’t want to rush j'oti into an answer about it. T must put the question, 
because it would be hardly fair, without giving j’ou an opportunity to say 
what you want to saj*, to utilise the figures in a particular was*. Assuming 
that there is no correction to be made in anj' of these figures on the basis 
of the information supplied bj' the E-ailwaj- Board, it is onlj- a question of 
few rupees. But I think it would be advisable for .you to tell us what j^our 
.suggestion is as regards the amount that j’ou require per wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. — This is the only time we actualh’ got figures from the Eail- 
way Board. There is a point with regard to C-2 wagons. 

President. — The order placed with the Standard Wagon Companj' was 
for C-2 wagon. 

Mr. Balfour. — The last order they got for 425 wagons. There was a 
bounty of Es. 700 per wagon. According to the figures down there, it actually 
comes to Es. 588. 

President. — Let us look at the Eailwaj’^ Board’s letter. The lowest foreign 
tender from Czecho Slovakia was Es. 3,101. That is the figure they have 
given for C-2 wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We took the figure £180 and we deducted £3-10-0 which 
is the amount of reduction made by the Metropolitan Wagon Works pro- 
vided the whole order was placed with them. That brought the figure to 
£176-10-0 and we worked from that figure. 
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President. — The Railway Board hare sent us here a statement of the- 
wagon tenders, three lowest British tenders and three lowest Continental 
tenders. The lowest British tender was Rs. 3.264. That was not accepted. 
The lowest tender from Czecho Slovakia was Rs. 3,101. That was for C-2' 
wagons. 

Mr. Balfour. — The lowest British tender is £180 less £3-10-0. 

President. — Can you give me the page? 

Mr. Sheiucll. — Page 91 of the Indian Trade Journal. 

President. — The lowest tender there is £16-5. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^They have taken that figure? 

President. — Yes. You must have seen from the note that several orders- 
are placed in the Continent. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We were just comparing the Home figure and the order- 
placed with the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

President. — In the statement shorving the comparison of the cost of mate-- 
rial in 1923 — 192-5 attached to your letter, the cost of steel castings for 1925- 
is shown as higher than in 1923. Is there any special reason for that? Every- 
thing else has come down. 

Mr. Balfour. — I think that sole bar stiffeners are not included in the 1925-- 
figures. There is a slight increase in the weight. 

President. — It is quite comparable then? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes. 

President. — The only item that has gone up is steel castings? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President.— In the case of both the A-1 wagon and A-2 wagon, I en- 
deavoured to see how the f.o.b. prices hod changed between 1924 and 1925- 
The January 1924 figures were before the Board when they made their ori- 
ginal recommendations, and the 1925 figures give the most recent information 
about prices. The Railwa 5 - Board have supplied us figures as to freight and. 
insurance and so on and also as to the figure they have taken for the oost- 
of erection. I worked back and found that whereas in Januarj- 1925 A-1 
wagon was £177, in January 1924 it was £184. The fall in the f.o.b. sterling 
price is £7. That is not abnormal. Indeed it might have been a little more. 
How nianj' tons of ordinary steel is there in a wagon? 

Mr. Sliewell. — About 5 tons. 

President. — If you take the fall in the price of steel, it works out to £7. 
There is no more than that. 

Mr. Sliewell. — No. 

President. — Similarly in the case of A-2 wagon I did the same calculation. 
It is a little more difficult, because the weight is not the same and the freight 
and insurance will not be the same. Roughl 3 q it has gone down from £198 
to £186. Probablj' both these figures are too high. There is a difference of 
about £12. The point I want realh’^ to bring out is, as far as can be seen 
from these figures, that competition for wagon orders is no keener now 
that it was when the Board originally reported. It could hardly be, consi- 
dering the remarkable price in 1922. 

Mr. Sliewell. — We still contend that they are under their cost. 

President. — You contended that all along. But the question is that they 
are no more under their costs now than thej" were two or three years ago. 
A price of £171 was quoted for an A-1 wagon at the end of 1922. The sterling 
price is slightly higher now. 

Mr. Shewell. — ^Yes. 

President. — About this figure of Rs. 365 which is the cost of erection, I 
had better tell you exactly what the Railway Board saj’. 

Mr. Shewell. — That is for under-frames? 
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President. — ^Yes. The Railway Board^s figure for wagons was fully brought' 
out in our first enquiry. What they say now is : 

“ It is regretted that the details of the es'timated cost of erection, on 
the lines of the Statement printed at page 312 of Volume III 
of the evidence taken by the Tariff Board in their first Steel 
Enquiry, which is also asked for in paragraph 3 of your letter, are- 
not available in connection with coaching under-frames. Recent- 
ly, however, the Railway Board obtained from some broad gauge 
Railways statements showing the charges incurred on erection, 
etc., in India in the case of imiiorted 67' 0" broad gauge coaching 
\inder-frames, 'U'itli bogies, to the Indian Railway Conference Asso- 
ciation standard design. An abstract of the information is en- 
closed.” 

The figure thej' actuall5’' took for comparison in the case of this recent tender 
is Rs. 365. The figures given by the various Railways are as follows : — 


Rs. 

217 
200 
113 
222 
121 

121, the Railway Board' 


North Western Railway 
East Indian Railway .... 

Sladras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Eastern Bengal Raihvay 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway . 

As regards the two lowest figures Rs. 113 and Rs. 
remark that these figures are remarkably low. 

Mr. Sherocll. — They are. 

President. — I would lUte to have your opinion about Rs. 365 as being the- 
cost of erecting an under-frame. 

Mr. Sheioell. — ^IVe have no definite information regarding that. We say- 
in p.aragraph 7 of our representation that the erection cost is Rs. 350. 

President. — ^Do yoii consider this figure of Rs. 365 as a reasonable figure- 
for the Railway Board to allow in comparing prices? 

Mr. ShexoeU. — Yes, we do. We thought Rs. 350 was reasonable for the- 
East Indian Railway. 

President. — You assemble under-frames for the East Indian Railway? 

Air. Shewell. — ^No. We consider that a reasonable figure for the East 
Indian Railway on the ground that their under-frames are brought out in 
very large pieces. 

President. — ^Do you regard that as reasonable for .the East Indian Rail- 
way? 

Air. Slieweil. — ^We do. 

President. — ^There are other Railways in which j’ou would not regard this, 
figure as reasonable? 

Mr. Shexvell. — Other Railways bring out under-frames in much smaller 
pieces. 

Dr. Alatfhai. — The East Indian Railway costs are supposed to be lower 
than others? 

Air. Shewell. — ^Yes. 


President. — The point raised bj' Mr. Roddick was that -the figure given 
for a wagon in Mr. Hindley’s evidence last year was Rs. 325. His argument 
was that, if Rs. 325 was right for a wagon, Rs. 365 would not possibly be 
right for an under-frame, unless they came out largely rivetted up. To my 
mind, the most important point about that particular item is that the Railway 
Board should come to a distinct conclusion and publish, it; otherwise, there 
is a great deal of doubt as to what is going to happen. 
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Witness No. 5. 

THE PENINSULAR LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

BOMBAY. 

WniTTEK. 

Bepreseniation, dated the 8th August 1925. 

Referring to your letter No. 317, dated 2nd July 1925, vre beg to send 
herewith a written statement of the views of our Company on the question of 
protection for the wagon manufacturing industry in India. 

We regret the delay in sending this statement in, which is due to the fact 
that it was necessary for us to get the general approval of some of our Direc- 
tors in the United Kingdom before f.he statement was sent. 

We regret our inability to tender oral evidence in support of this, but if 
there are any specific points, on which the Board desires infoiunation, we 
should be vei’y glad to send that information. We understand that other 
firms in the trade ha'^'e taken full opportunity of apprising the Board with 
•details, which would not be materially different for our Company. 


Enclosure. 


Representation. 


The adequacy or otherwise of the protection accorded for the manufacture 
of wagons in India can be examined from two points: — 

1. Consequential from the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 

2. As an important railway industry, which the Government are bound 

to assist in accordance with the assurance contained in their 
communique, dated 1st IMarch 1918, and the general tenor of dis- 
cussion leading up to the sanction bj' the Assembly of the capital 
expenditure of 150 crores of rupees, the examination of the ques- 
tion by the Railway Industries Committee and the general assur- 
ance at the time of the separation of the railway finance from 
general finance of the country. 

In regard to No. 1 the causes, which influenced the Tarilf Board in making 
the second report for additional tariffs which were accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, who, however, decided to assi.st the steel industry by additional 
bounties, operated in the case of the wagon industr 3 - just as much as for the 
manufacture of steel. The principal cause was the fall of prices of steel on the 
Continent, the efforts of the Continent to produce steel of British specification 
and the rise of the Indian exchange bei’ond the ratio of Is. 4d., which was 
throughout assumed in the discussions of the first report. In spite of the 
fact that these causes oiierated just as much in the absence of any definite 
decision of the Government or legislative sanction, the Railway Board was 
obliged to the old practice and the orders, which have been placed as the 
result of tenders which were returnable on Januarj’ 13, 1925, are on a basis 
which is unfair if the condition of the Indian wagon industry- were properly 
examined and if allowance were made for the above causes. The orders have, 
however, actually come to be placed on account of the fear of tendering com- 
panies, whose plant is specially adapted for the purpose of wagons, that they 
will be left out, if they did not tender on the basis of English price. Speaking 
for our firm the tender was based entirely on calculations from British prices 
and it was constructed regardless of the factor of profit, the limit of lower 
quotation being found onlj^ in the fact that the loss from closing down would 
be greater than any possible loss which may be incurred from a lower quota- 
tion. 
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The Tariff Board in their original report recommended that the’ Railway 
Board should mention on how many wagons bounties v'ill be attached. It 
will be noticed that no such declaration has been made. Not only that, but 
it has never been indicated what the amount of bounty on each wagon actually 
is. The Tariff Board found that a difference of Rs. 800 per wagon was wanted 
to bridge the gulf between the English and the Indian price. Other things- 
remaining the same, a smaller difference would be turned by a wagon company 
into loss on each wagon, which would be greater when they take a larger 
order. ^Ye do not know of any factor which has gone to reduce the Indian 
costs, except the conversion into rupees at a higher rate of exchange on the 
parts which are imported from the United Kingdom. Against this must be 
put the di.sadvantage of conversion at a higher rate of exchange tor the full 
English f.o.b. price for an Engli.sh wagon. 

There is a provision in the Indian Steel Industry (Protection) Act that a 
substantial part of the manufacture should be done in this country. This 
l>rovision is vague and, while considerable vigilance is e.xercised in this matter 
by the Indian Stores Department, it still leaves open important issues to 
executive discretion. The fact that there is an advantage on imported parts 
and equipment on account of the higher exchange would ha\’e the tendency to 
increase the number and amount of imported i>arts. The Indian wagon manu- 
facurer is, therefore, put into the difficult jjosition of being called upon by 
the Indian Stores Department and the railway administration to do a sub- 
stantial part of the manufacture in this country. The wagon manufacturer 
would naturally want to do this in order to spread out his overhead cost over 
as larger amount as possible. But the difficulty would arise when an English 
quotation is actually lower than the costs in India for any ol the parts or 
equipment of the wagon manufacture. We can only illustrate this case from 
our experience that a particular firm offered to make axle-boxes in India and 
the quotation that we received for this equipment from the United Kingdom 
when conveyed to these people was found to be actually lower than their cost. 
This only substantiates the principle, which the Tarifl' Board have laid down 
over and over again, that protection as given by the State should be effective 
and that partial protection not only does no good, but might mean a burden 
on the State without leading to the establishment of a healthj- industry, 
which can hold its own in the long run. 

No account appears to have been taken of the fact that an English com- 
petitor of an Indian wagon manufacturer receives his money as soon as he 
has put the goods alongside the quay. This involves a minimum period of 
three months but in practice about six months before the same wagon runs 
away on wheels and is put into the wagon pool. Further the saving of 
interest and facility for finance, which this involves, encourages English com- 
petition in the Indian market for wagons. The price of unfabricated steel, in 
which is reckoned every description of extra for sections or class steel, has 
not materiallj' fallen and is much higher than the English jjrice at the ports. 
This item alone would justifj’ a bounty on the basis of a specific calculation on 
each wagon on order in India. The S 3 'stein of issuing railwa 5 ' material certi- 
ficates for securing cheaper freight for parts in India, which go into the manu- 
facture of wagons, is at present loose. The practice varies with different 
railways and there is no definite procedure. It is a matter of some import- 
ance for a works like ours located inland, which has to import numerous parts 
from abroad and which, in order to effect timely deliveries as well as relief 
to the other Engineering works, has to put some contract for several items 
like forgings in Calcutta, and elsewhere. A uniform practice of this kind 
would i5lace_ all works in the same position and also reduce the disparity 
between English and Indian prices and on account of the competition between 
the different wagon works would bring back this money to the railwaj^s in a 
reduced tender on the next occasion. 

The withdrawal of the communique bj- the Railwaj- Board immediately 
after the Tariff Board’s first report and after the passing* of the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act has left the wagon industrv at the mercy of passing circuin- 
stances without any definite declaration of policy. No information as tO’ 
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number of wagons, which the railways require from time to time, is available. 
A g\iarantoed continuity of orders, if possible of the same type, at prices 
which would be subject to some kind of schedule, has been asked for hj- the 
wagon trade, but the demand has not been approved. A nucleus of labour 
and plant brought together and kept for mass production to the utmost 
-State of elTicioncy involves in a system of annual tender u)iduc anxiety on the 
part of wagon concerns not to bo loft out and hence an unfair raie-cutting, 
which would ultimately reduce the competition by the removal of one or more 
•concerns and would permancntlj' discourage larger investment of capital in 
railway industries. Not only this but the time, at which tenders are called 
for, is somewhat inconvenient. Tf tenders arc called in Januai,- and the 
orders are actually i)lacod some considerable time after tenders arc returned, 
no Avork can be actually .started on such ordcr.s till two or throe months after 
the orders are received, becnu.so the nece.s.sary sections of raw materials may 
not be always available at band and if thej’ are purchased in India, the Steel 
Comi)any require some notice to be able to roll them. Also in the matter of 
class steel the same difFiculty is in practice even more serious. For imported 
parts orders have to be negotiated in the first in.stance and then placed Avith 
manufactAircrs in the United Kingdom, aa'Iio take their oavu time, and Avith 
the very bgst efforts caiAuot be Inistlcd into deliveries earlier than about six 
to eight Avccks after the order and iiv any case this Auaterial is not available 
for aboAit three lAAonths or more. This involves a miscalculation as to deli- 
veries, AA'hich is only bearable, becau.se the llnihvay Board have been good 
enough not to interpret Avith undue seA-crity jAcnalty clauses in coAinection Avith 
deliveries. But it is one of tho.so matter.s, on Avhich an earlier estimate ns to 
requirements and an earlier call for tenders Avould give facilities to both sides. 

It is Auulcrstood that the llaihA’ay Board are making some kind of estimate 
•as to the output of different AA-orks in India and arc arranging to order the 

• surplus from the United Kingdom or elsoAvhere. It Avould be to the iiAterests 

• of the Avagon Avorks and in the long run to the interests of raihvays themselves 
if the Avngon companies Avere iiAformod as to the rnilAvay voquiromonts and 
AA'ore asked AA'liether they AA'crc prepared to and in a position to extend their 
shojis or by double .shift to tackle a larger quantity, jflany shops Avould bo 
able to increase their outjiut particularlA' ns it is possible to iiut out a certain 

.amount of Avork on sub-contract AA-ith general engineering firms in Calcutta, 
AA’lio are only too glad to roceiA-c orders. There Avould be no difficulty on the 
: score of quality, because the inspection in India has been regarded by some 
people as much more’ rigorous than the inspection on imported AA-agons. We 
are able to say that the inspection starts at the very hcgiiAAAing aiAd the eye of 
the inspector is ou the work throughout the jiroccssos right AAirtil the final 
. stage Avhen ho is called upon to certify about the completion. 

Amongst other difficulties, AA'hich aa'o AA-ouhl desire to bring to the notice 
of the Tariff Board, is the one of payments. In order to ensure cleliA-ory 
various imported parts have to be ordered inonths ahead. They liavo to he 
paid for a long time before the monej’ is actually received on completion of 
the Avork. We are informed that A-arioxis Avagon compaAiics did approach the 

• GoA-ornment of India for simplification of the rules of payment and parti- 
cularK for an advance on materials at factory site, Init Government of India 
have kept to the rule of payment of 90 per cent, against completion certificates 
by the inspection department. We liaA'e no desire' to criticise tlio justice or 
otherwise of this rule, hut AA'ould only point out that the Jndiau manufacturers 
suffer in comiiarisoii Avitli the foreign competitor aa-Iio is jiaid months earlier 
simply because of the accident of location and splitting up the Avork, the 
final erection taking place in India. This could bo only put riglit if the Eail- 
Avay Board decided to call rujiee tenders for all their requirements, the quota- 
-tion being for deliA'cry in India. 

In the first Report of the Tariff Board an el.nhorato enquiry AA’as made on 
the basis of complaints, Avhich Averc then justified and AA'hich Avere also con- 
sidered by the RailAA-ay Industries Cominittoo, viz., that the basis of price 
comparison between the imported article and that locally manufactured Avas 
not just. The complaint AA-as then made that a sufficient amount of money 
was not added to the f.o.b. English price. In respect of freights it Avns alleged 
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that special rebates were being given on Government tariffs. In respect of 
duty the practice was not uniform. In respect of erecting labour the prac- 
tice* of different railways varied and it is not known wbetber the figure finally 
fixed upon now covers legitimate charges everywhere, including the overhead 
charges for railway workslioi^s, which superintend the work of erection if done 
depart men tally, or cajl for the necessary tender and effect the necessary 
arrangements for getting it done. Amongst tlio other elements making up 
the different in 1 co>t of 11s. SOO per wagon was the cost of steel. lYith the 
higlier cost of steel to the Indian manufacturer we arc inclined to think that 
if the figure, at which the English manufacturer can buy his unfabricated 
steel, were converted into rupees at the current rate of exchange, the differ- 
ence to be allowed for in respect of higher cost of steel would not be loss to-day, 
hut more. 

In the case of the Peninsular Locomotive Company the peculiarity of the 
situation needs some explaining. The attempt of the Company to secure loco- 
motive orders after the first report of the Tariff Board came to nothing, and 
ns the result of negotiations with Government it was suggested that if the 
Company wore prei)arcd to turn their works to the manufacture of wagons, 
the ilnilwny Board wore i)ropnred to give them an order for five hundred 
wagons at the lowest Indian price tendered and there.-.ftcr to recognise them 
ns wagon innnufaclurcrs entitled in tender under the bounty scheme. Such 
conversion involved considerable additional outhay for ))hint and a certain 
amount of re-arrangement of the works, l)ut it has also brought about the 
serious disadvantage that considerable amount of plant and equipment and 
buildings, which were specially suitable for the manufactiire of locomotive 
parts, are lying idle. For this portion of the works the Company i.s incurring 
a loss, which can only be made good on orders being received for heavier items 
like iindorframes and ultimately for locomotives. The Conii)any desire to say 
nothing to the Tariff Board about locomotives, because they are not included 
in their enquiry, but will point out that the estimate, wliich was given by the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways as to the requirements of State Railways 
ill the matter of locomotives. lias been exceeded ami, provided the wagon 
orders continue, the Company would lie in a position to maiuifacturo a small 
number of locomotives if an order were placed witli them. It may be men- 
tioned tliat the hulk of the staff at present employed are men used "to locomo- 
tive work, who bring very special kind of cxpcrionco towards that end. The 
amount of bounty or subsidy, wbich it would linve been found nece.ssary to 
pay per locomotive under tlie old conditions, would therefore not ho there 
and it may he possible for the Coiniiany to undertake the manufacture at 
competitive prices, allowance being made for the higher price of unfahricated 
steel in India and of the conversion of English prices at the rate of 1,?. Ad. 
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to obtain the balance of their requirements tlirough the Director-General, 
India Store Department, London. 

6. As desired in paragraph 5 of your letter, a Statement “ E ” is enclosed 
herewith, showing the tenders received and orders placed for railway wagons 
since 1st January 1924. This statement includes only those standard wagons 
which were required by State-worked Railways or which Company-worked 
Railways agreed to include in the Railway Board’s simultaneous calls for 
tenders' in India and abroad. In this connection it has been possible to give 
full details, as required by the Tariff Board, regarding the tenders received 
from abroad, as these tenders wore actuall 5 ' received in this office and have 
been available for the preparation of the statements in question. 

7. In conclusion I am to say that the Railway Board do not desire to 
give oral evidence in connection with the Tariff Board’s Enquir 3 ’- regarding 
the necessity for affording protection to the underframe-building industry, 
or additional protection for the wagon-building industry, unless the Tarill 
Board consider that such oral evidence by the Railwaj* Board is necessary 
after they have heard the evidence of the firms concerned. 




EnoloBure 


Statement 


Date ot 
opening the 
tondorB. 


n ty^es of wagons required hy Sailtuays during 


TlID MICES AT wnicn TIIK OllDEKS WliKK rLACEI) 
AND THE NA>tE OP THE PIRMS TO -WIIICH 
IT WAS OIVE.N. 


13th' January 
1926. I 


l*rice. 


Kb. a. p. 


<«) 

3,241 5 4 

(e) 3,303 10 0 
(rt) 3,898 0 0 
( 0 ) 

3,600 8 7 


3,800 0 0 
( 0 ) 

8,208 0 0 
3,49S 10 0 


Name of Arm. 


JlctroiioUtan Carr. 'Wagon A. Kinanco 
Co., Ltd. 

Ditto. 

Pcnlusular Loco Co., ltd. 

JtetropoUtan Carr Wagon & Kinanco 
Co., Ltd. 

Indian Standard Wagon Co. 

Metropolitan Carr. 'Wagon & Finance 
Co., Ld. 

Do, 


2,287 0 0 


BInghoffor. 



Do. 


Keji4 • 

T^. 3,898 — 3410=482 , or Es. 476 rounded off. 
lor C2 ■wagons at Bs. 3.800 per -wagon 
pi) 099 or Ks. 700 rounded off. 

The reason for lower prices is that this Company, when 
ftlon if substantial quantity less than the whole was ordered 

IfOTE 

axles, door arr^ on account of certahi detail? sijich as provision of wheels and 

NotI - - 


Kote] 

Note 


(which the origlnafi tenders held good having expired before, 
prevailing at the time the tenders wpie opened. 


O 







Analysis of the cost of an imported B. 0. Indian Railway Conference Association type underframe, with bogies, based on f.o.b. price, obtained by cable 
by the East Indian Railway from the Birector -General, India Store Department, London, for purposes of comparison with prices quoted by Indian ten- 
derers in connection with the East Indian Railway recent call for tenders in India for 150 underframes. 
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This is tho figure recently quoted by the E. I. Railway which does notngree with the cost of erection previously quoted by them at Rs. 200. 
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Eaclosnre VI. 


Date of open- 

Typ 
. wh 

1 . ten 
were 
li 

The phice 'At ■w'Hioh ’the 'orders were placed 

AND THE NAME OF THE FIRM TO WHICH IT WAS 

GIVEN. 

ng the tenders 

C -TV . 

_ Price. 

Kamo of ilrm. 

Bounty In 
case of orders 
placed in 
India. 


Bn 
- - Gai 

Rs. 

: 

! 

i 

1 


\ 



Jretropolitan Carriage Wagon 
Co. 




3,590 

SletropoUtan Carriago "Wagon 
Co. 

J 


t 

» 

'7;348 

1 

1 

Honnoversoh Wagonfabrfk. ' 



1 

6,750 

Ditto. 




0,698 

Hurst Nelson & Co. 


* 2 nd January- 
1924. 

Mot 

Gan 





1 

2,018 

Einghoffer-Nesselsdorf Stand- 
ing. 



J 

•• 

.... 



1 

•• 

• • •> 


T , 

1 3 

2,340 

Rlnghoffer-KesseJsdorf Stand, 
ing. 


j 

31 


• 


i 

] 

•• 

.... 


L 

■ 




JTote 1. — The abc ' 
to suit tile rcquiremei 

ils, such as provision of wlicels, axles, door arrestors, etc.,. 

Note 2. — ^Thorat 




Note 3. — All ind 

Note 4. — No ordi ] 
considerably incre-ased 
but subsequently were 

ipeninp tenders. The demands for A‘> arifi no 

1 & Sloliatta were given an order for 150 A2%-p?^igo®ns® 
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•>a]} Conference Association types of wagons required by Railways dtiring the 


3 AND THE NAMES OF FIRMS TENDERING. 

The moB at Tvinon 

ORDERS \^ERE PLACED 

AND THE NAME OF 

THE FIRM TO 

W’HICII GIVEN. 

Bounty. 

nan 

ad 

atta. 

Jessop & 
Co. 

Bum & Co. 

Indian 
Standard 
Wagon Co. 

1 

I^ice. 

! 

i 

Kamo of firm. 


s» 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



• 

4,520 

4,40G 

i 

4,440 

1 

C1924-25 

J 4,760 

1 1926-26 

1. 4,200 

300 u-agons by 
Jessop * Co. 
and 550 wa- 
gons by Bum 
<fc Co. 

These prices include a 
bounty of Rs. 800 on 
rvagona delivered in 
1924-26 and Rs. 300 on 
wagons delivered in 
1025-20. 

1,028 

4,514 

•• 

J,092 

rmi-25 
\ 4,450 

1 1025-26 

L 4,000 

Indian Stand.ard 
Wagon Company. 



th tho leprcsentatlvcs of the Arms concerned and accepted by the latter. The higher rate of bounty 
as small a sum ns possible to bo paid out of tho 7 lakhs available in 1925-2C. 
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Siatepienf II. — Endorsement, dated 17fli Aiif/tist 10S5, from the. Eo'dmny 

Board. 


Copy of telegram, 'dated 17th Astgn.st 1925, hy post, together vith a copy n 
note which explains the whole position clearly. 


Enclosure I. 

Telegram, dated the 17th .Angnst 1925, to the Tariff Board. 

Your wire 445 of the IStli. Bounties payable each class of wagons ordered 
in July 1924 as follows: — 

OnJjoth A-2 and C-2 types Rs. 800 per wagon on number supplied during 
1924-20j and on both A-2 and C-2 Tj'pes Rs. 300 per wagon on number supplied 
during 1925-26. 

Reference tenders January last, 480 A-2 type wagons ordered from P. L. 
Compan 3 >- for supplj' before 31st August 1926, cariying bounty Rs. 475 each, 
and 425 C-2 type wagons ordered from Indian Standard Wagon Companj- 
for supply by 15th March 1926, carr.yiiig bounty Rs. 700 each. Bounty’ 
payments up to March 1925 Rs. 2,85,600. Estimated payments during cur- 
rent year Rs. 7,00,000 and payments thrown forward to next financial year 
under orders already placed Rs. 3,73,400. 


Enclosure II. 


Note regarding wagon hovnties. 

In July 1924, immediately after the passing of the Steel Industry (Protco 
tion) Act, the Railway Board called for tenders for the construction in India 
of 1050 A-2 and 1250 C-2 type wagons. They received in response tenders for 
A-2 wagons at prices for Rs. 479 to Rs. 593 per wagon in excess of those for 
wagons ordered abroad in the previous February ; and for C-2 wagons at prices 
Rs. 886 and Rs. 458 in excess of the February prices. But the tendering firms 
could only offer delivery of 320 A-2 wagons and 395 C-2 wagons at the outside 
in the current year ; or actually, if tlie orders were placed in the most advan- 
tageous manner to Government, onlj' 320 A-2 and 225 C-2 wagons. 

A position of some difficulty therefore arose — 

(a) In the first place the Railways required in 1924-25 the full number of 
1050 A-2 and 1250 C-2 wagons in order to handle the traffic which they ex- 
pected. They had, therefore, in any case to order abroad 730 A-2 and 1025 
C-2 wagons, which the Indian tendering firms could not deliver to them in 
1924-25. But at the same time the Indian firms could naturally not be ex- 
pected to accept orders for only 320 A-2 and 225 C-2 wagons at prices which 
they had quoted for a much larger number, nor would so limited an order 
fulfil the object of section 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act establishing 
the wagon building industry. It was necessary therefore to givm the firms 
orders involving an extension of delivery into 1926-26. 

The Railway Board overcame this difficulty by anticipating to some extent 
their requirements for 1925-26 and placing with the tendering firms orders for 
the delivery of 850 A-2 and 1250 C-2 wagons of which 320 A-2 and 225 C-2 
were expected to be delivered in 1924-25 and the balance in the following year, 

(b) But this by itself did not solve the problem. Section 4 of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act limits the amount payable as bounty to 7 lakhs in 
each financial year and does not allow any sum remaining unspent in one year 
to bo added to the bounty that can he given in the following year. If the 
prices quoted by the tendering firms had been accepted as they stood, the 
amount payable as bounty in 1924-25 would, owing to the small deliveries 
which the firms could make in that year, have been only some Rs. 2,70,000, 
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while the bounty payable in 1&25-26 on the S30 A-2 wagons Und 1025 C-2 
■wagons to be delivered in that year would have been about Rs. 7,40,000, In 
order to keep the bounty payable in 1925-26 ■within the permissible limit of 
7 lakhs it would in any event have been necessary to reduce by negotiation 
either the numbers to be delivered, or the prices to be paid in that year ; but 
what was much more serious was that unless the Indian firms could tender 
for further orders in 1925-26 at competitive prices with the foreign firms, 
they might find themselves without orders after November and December 1925, 
since the bounty for 1924-25 would have already been exhausted. "With this 
prospect in front of them, it seemed most unlikely that the firms would be 
prepared to take "vigorous action to set the industry going. 

The Railway Board met this difficulty in the following way. They rejected 
all the tenders and negotiated jointly with the firms concerned, offering them 
a higher price for wagons delivered in 1924-25 than for wagons delivered in 
1925-26 and fixing those prices so that the total amount received by each firm 
for the whole order should correspond as closely as possible to the total 
amount which it would have received for the same number of wagons, had its 
tender been accepted. 

2. These proposals were accepted by the firms with the following result : — 

(i) Contracts were let for 850 A-2 wagons at a rate of Rs. 4,750 per 

wagon for deliveries in 1924-25 which were anticipated to amount 
to 320 wagons and at a rate of Rs. 4,200 per wagon for deliveries 
in 1925-26. The total payment due under these contracts, if 
deliveries in 1924-25 had come up to expectations, would there- 
fore have been Rs. 37,46,000 against Rs. 37,79,300 for the same 
number of wagons, had the tenders been accepted. Similarly, 
a contract was let for 1250 C-2 wagons at a rate of Rs. 4,450 per 
wagon for deliveries in 1924-25 expected to be 225 wagons, and 
at a rate of Rs. 4,000 per wagon for deliveries in 1925-26. The 
total payments due under this contract, if deliveries had come 
up to expectations, would have been Rs. 51,01,250 against 
Rs, 51,15,000 had the tender been accepted. 

The method adopted by the Railway Board was therefore calculated to 
result in a saving of Rs. 47,000 to Government, against which 
the firms obtained the advantage of larger payments at the 
earlier stages of delivery. The prices fixed represented bounties 
of Rs. 800 per wagon in 1924-25 and Rs. 300 per wagon in 1925- 
26. They meant, therefore, had deliveries been distributed as 
was expected between the two years a payment of Rs. 4,36,000 
in 1924-25 and Rs. 4,66,500 in 1925-26 by way of bounty, leaving 
Rs. 2,33,500 for bounties in 1925-26 on subsequent orders for 
wagons for delivery in that year. 

(ii) In the event, however, the firms failed to deliver the full antici- 

pated number of wagons in 1924-25, only 407 wagons being 
delivered up to 31st March 1925, as against 540 expected to be 
delivered during the year. 

This resulted in a total sum of Rs. 3,25,600 being earned by wagon-building 
firms, on account of bounties on wagons supplied during the year under review, 
ns compared with Rs. 4,36,000 originally estim.ated as likely to be paid in that 
year. Of the former amount only Rs. 2,85,600 could bo paid before" 1st April 
1925, owing to wagons being delivered daily up to 31st March 1925, which 
made it possible to pass and pay all the bills for the wagons by mid-night of 
that date, and on this account a sum of Rs. 40,000 had to be carried over 
for payment in the year 1925-26. This carry over coupled with the shortage 
in delivery against number of wagons due under the contracts lias had tho 
effect of reducing the balance available for pajunent of bounties in 1925-26 to 
Rs. 1,52,100, as compared with the original estimated balance of Rs. 2,33,500. 

In the month of October the Railway Board again invited tenders for the 
supply of wagons to such of the Railwaj's as agreed to join in the call for 
tenders. For purposes of giving effect to the tenders of the Steel Industry , 
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(Protection) Act, 1924, on this occasion also, the Board selected the A-2 and 
C-2 types of n-agons for orders to be placed in India under the bounty scheme. 
iThe numbers of these two types, included in the call, were 515 A-2 and 425 
C-2, being the balance of the requirements of these types of wagons in the 
year 1925-2G of railways joining in the call for tenders. The demand for 515 
A-2 t 5 T)e was, however, subsequently reduced to 480 A-2. On examination 
of the tenders received from wagon building firms in India, it was found that 
only one firm had adhered to all the terms of the call and had tendered for 
the supply of 215 A-2 and 115 C-2 wagons at Rs. 3,898 and Rs. 3,800 per 
wagon respectively. These prices happened to be the lowest of all the quota- 
tions received from wagon-building firms in India, but they were Rs. 475 
for an A-2 and Rs. 700 for a G-2 wagon in excess of the costs of similar wagons 
based on the lowest satisfactorj* tenders received from abroad. These sums 
of Rs. 475 and Rs. 700 per wagon were consequently fixed as the bounty per 
wagon for A-2 and C-2 typo respectively, to be attached to orders placed in 
India. The Railway Board had no hesitation in accepting the tender for 
215 A-2 tj'pe wagons, referred to above. With regard to the balance of their 
requirements, vis., 265 A-2 and 425 C-2 wagons they had tp consider how to 
distribute the orders to the best advantage talcing into consideration the ful- 
filment of the object of tlie Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, viz., establish- 
ing the wagon building industry in India, the manufacturing capacit 5 ’^ of the 
firms, the fact that they had in hand orders previously placed for certain 
types of wagons, and the best financial advantage to the State. The firm, 
whose tender for 215 A-2 wagons was accepted, was already in possession of 
an order for 500 A-2 wagons, and the Board therefore thought it expedient 
to make a further offer of the balance of 265 A-2 wagons to that firm, at the 
same price ns tendered for the 215 A-2 wagons. This offer was accepted by 
the firm. As regards the 425 C-2 wagons, it has already been mentioned that 
the lowest quotation for this ts'po was also from the same firm, who got the 
order for 480 A-2 wagons. But it was for a small number of wagons, vis., 
125 C-2 and moreover it was not considered in consonance with the policy 
of establishing the wagon building industry in India to give all the orders to 
one firm. Furthennore, from the reports received from the Indian Stores 
Department regarding the manufacturing capacity of this firm, it was evident 
that the firm could not cope with any further orders during the year 1925-26 
and might even fail to complete the delivery of all the A-2 wagons ordered 
from them. At the same time, however, the Board were not prepared to 
pay more for this typo than the lowest tender price, received from Indian 
firms. The Board, therefore, made an offer to another firm, whose tender 
appeared to correspond very closely to the lowest tender price, {vis., Rs. 3,800 
per wagon) for C-2 wagons, referred to above. This firm had already in hand 
a largo previous order for C-2 wagons. This offer was also accepted. The 
two firms, which have received the orders for these wagons, are the only two 
which are engaged solely on wagon building, and the orders were, therefore, 
most suitably placed, both in consonance with the policy of establishing the 
wagon building industry in India and also to the best financial advantage of 
the State. As, however, it was imcortain whether the firm which got the 
order for 480 A-2 wagons, would be able to deliver more than 100 A-2 wagons 
in 1925-26 in addition to those due against previous orders and as the 480 A-2 
wagons ordered from them were urgently required to carry the traffic offering 
the Board placed an additional order for 380 A-2 wagons abroad. They felt 
quite safe in doing so, because they had no doubt that their wagon require- 
ments in 1926-27 in respect of the two types in question, will not bo less than 
the probable output of the Indian firms during that year. Apart from the 
question of the distribution of orders, the Board had to consider also the 
more difficult question of payment of bounties out of the small amount ex- 
pected to bo available during the year 1925-26, vis., Rs. 2,33,500. At Rs. 475 
per wagon the bounty on 480 A-2 wagons alone would amount to Rs. 2,28,000 
or practically the full amount expected to be available in 1925-26 and with 
the further addition of Rs. 2,97,500, at Rs. 700 per wagon, on 425 C-2 wagons 
the total amount required would be Rs. 5,25,500 altogether as against the 
anticipated available of Rs. 2,33,500. This latter sum has since been reduced, 
as already mentioned, to Es. 1,52,100. 
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On tlieir past experience the Board Trere rery doubtful ■svlietber tbo firms 
would actually be able to deliver in 1925-26 all the wagons ordered from tbem. 
In any case, the Board felt certain that such balance as might eventtially be 
available during 1925-26, would be sufficient to cover the amount tliat niight 
fall due on the portion of the total order for A-2 wagons likelj* to be delivered 
during the year. The only other question for consideration, tlierefore, was 
how to liquidate the amount of bounty due on the order for 425 C-2 wagons, 
and the Board solved this hy stipulating when placing the order for these 
wagons, that although the wagons must be delivered during the year 1925-26, 
pa 3 'ments for them will be made during the j-ear to the extent of Es. 3,100 
per wagon only and the balance of Es. 700 per wagon will be paid in April 
1926. This stipulation has also been accepted bj' tbe firm concerned. This 
means that Es. 2,97,500 out of the Es. 7 lakhs available for bounties during 
the year 1926-27, will be hypothecated on account of 425 C-2 wagons and a 
further sum amounting to fe. 75,900 %vill also have to be paid during the 
year on account of part of the order for 480 A-2 wagons, so that there will be 
available in 1926-27 a sum of Es. 3,26,600 only for the payment of bounties on 
wagons ordered for that year. 
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